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DIES IRAE 


King of Dread, Whose Mercy free 
Saveth those that saved shall be, 


Font of pity, pity me! 
oh of 


Think, kind Jesus, my salvation 
Caused Thy wond’rous Incarnation— 


Leave me not to reprobation. 


ih oh ob 


Seeking me Thy worn feet hasted, 
On the cross Thy soul death tasted. 
Let such labor not be wasted. 


h oh 


Sighs and tears my sorrow speak, 
Shame and grief are on my cheek, 
Mercy, mercy, Lord, I seek. 


tr bt fh 


Thou who Mary didst forgive 
And who badst the robber live, 
Hope to me dost also give. 


bob 


I beseech Thee, prostrate lying, 
Heart as ashes, contrite, sighing, 


Care for me when I am dying. 


i 


On that awful day of story, 


When man, rising, stands before Thee, 


Spare the culprit, God of Glory! 
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AFTER DEATH 


One Holy Mass on every day of the 
year; in every Passionist Monastery in the world, Holy 


your deceased friends 
and relatives, what ° 


4 th , | | Mass and the Divine Office for the Dead on the first 
sonia themnetimeaneal ‘ day of every month, and High Mass of Requiem with 
ment in this Society? |. Funeral Rites and Divine Office for the Dead within the 

Octave of All Souls Day. 
FURTHERMORE 


Both the Living and the Dead Bene- 
eames share in the Special Prayers recited every day by 
all Passionist Communities. In particular, they share in 
all the Masses, Prayers and Good Works of the Pas- 
sionist Missionaries in China. 


bY oe AS sient eee SASS subanateninsio Saas : 
Perpetual Membership in the Passionist Chinese Mission Society is given in consideration of a LIFE 
SUBSCRIPTION to THE SIGN, the Official Organ of the Passionist Missions in China. Both the 
Living and the Dead may be enrolled as Perpetual Benefactors. The price of a Life Subscription is 
$50.00. It may be paid on the installment plan in amounts to suit your own convenience. 


PLEASE WRITE TO: 
The Passionist Missionaries (Care of The Sign) Union City, New Jersey 
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‘THE PEACE OF CHRIST 


TEs grief of the Father of Christendom is apparent 
in his recent radio message to the International Eu- 
charistic Congress at Buenos Aires. ‘May the Lord will 
that, together with the victory of the kingdom and em- 
pire of our very gentle and beloved King, a triumph of 
peace may finally penetrate to all parts of the orb and to 
all minds and wills. Only so, in fact, will this poor 
world, which we see afflicted with fraternal and regal 
bloodshed, be able to find true and stable peace, free 
from so many evils.” 

The reference of His Holiness to world unrest is dis- 
turbingly significant, since no one is in a better position 
than he to learn and es the trend of events. De- 
velopments in Europe and the Far East, investigations and 
preparedness appropriations in our own country, have 
emphasized the talk of war. It must be admitted that we 
of the United States are not in a position to appreciate 
fully what it means to have our borders lined with armed 
forces which, if not actually hostile, are at least keenly 
watchful. Experience has taught that a single shot or a 
quick-handed assassin may set in motion millions of fight- 
ing men. 


+ & © 


i & has been revealed recently, amongst other things, that 
one small group of men in the United States made 
almost one billion and a quarter dollars gross during four 
years of the World War. Nor do we stand alone as the 
sinner amongst nations. So many names of those in high 
places were linked with the traffic in arms that protests 
came from Europe and South America. Further, it is 
undeniable that newspapers, automobile manufacturers, 
craftsmen, clerks, farmers—all shared in the a of 
wages that rocketed whilst men were dying “for democ- 
racy.” 

We are interested, however, not so much with the fact 
that reams have been written on the cost of war in dollars 
or pounds or francs or yen, but with the more astonishing 
revelation that centuries of strife and pain have failed to 
make us go to the source of war. The threat of war and 
the cause of war cannot be placed solely upon a few 
munitions makers or empire builders or international 
bankers. War, and the unrest that precedes it, are born 
of racial pride, of nationalism run riot, of economic wrest- 
ling for strangle-holds, of international injustices, of 
supersensitive selfishness. That is why we have today 
what was declared in 1918, Armistice—not Peace. 

Disarmament? It is greatly to be desired, if universal. 
But the sinking of navies, the disarming of land forces, 
the grounding of planes—even these are not sufficient. 
These defenses are but the expressions of hate, fear, dis- 
trust. True, these impulses are rooted in human nature. 
If they cannot be eradicated, they may at least be con- 
trolled. Indeed, they must be controlled if we are to 
have peace. Surely we have had proofs enough of indi- 
vidual and national courage. Men who loved life were 
thrown by millions into death’s horrible maw. They 
proved that they were willing to fight and to die for their 
respective countries. 


- ¢ © 


Rk us have proofs now of patience, of charity, of under- 
standing, of pity. The world has just been given a 
magnificent demonstration of Catholic unity in the Pil- 
grimage to Lourdes of seventy thousand ex-combatants. 
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Allied* soldiers who had fought side by side in the 
trenches, gathered at the shrine cf Mary with their former 
enemies to remember their dead and to pray for world 
peace. At the request of His Holiness, the Father of all 
nations, the Guard of Honor which was mounted at the 
Grotto day and night during the Pilgrimage, contained at 
least one Frenchman, one German and one Belgian. The 
flags of nineteen nations, ex-allies and ex-enemies, were 
carried together in the processions. Seventy thousand men 
received the King of Kings in Holy Communion; seventy 
thousand, supported by another fifty thousand friends, 
relatives and pilgrims, chanted with full hearts the Credo 
of the Catholic Faith. 

They left Lourdes with the words of Abbé Bergey 
ringing in their ears. “We want not a peace of fear. We 
have shown that we can fight. Not a Pwo of slavery. 
Every nation will shed its blood for independence. We 
want a | yw with pride, with justice, with liberty. We 
ask God for His peace, the peace which comes from the 
Father.” 

In South America there has just been concluded another 
impressive spectacle of Catholic unity. From all quarters 
of the globe clergy and laity had gathered to honor Christ 
in the Blessed Sacrament. There too, prayers were ut- 
tered in many tongues by more than a million whose 
hearts expressed the universal yearning for peace. 


° = @& © 


|: tybwwe if their efforts for peace were limited to their 
prayers at Lourdes and Buenos Aires, those who pat- 
ticipated in these ceremonies must have returned to their 
homes happier. But these efforts, and those of the un- 
counted faithful who were with them in spirit, will not 
cease there. Through the ages the Church has developed 
and guarded civilization. On the Catholics of this gener- 
ation rests the burden of cutting at the roots of those 
factors which make for world restlessness, and of living 
and introducing into public life the principles of justice 
and charity. It is undoubtedly a disconcerting thought 
to picture ourselves resisting, with our puny weakness, 
the mighty forces of the world. Were our hopes based 
on human values alone, we might well fear that our 
striving would fall far short of throwing the balance to 
the side of peace. But we must not forget the proven 
fact that there is irresistable power in Catholic solidarity, 
for it leans upon the strength of God. 


- © ¢ @ 


\ spite of the bitterness and tragic anguish, the ill- 
concealed strife and suspicion that grips the nations 
of the earth today, we must lift up our hearts. Intensive 
and world-wide Catholic Action, with unceasing prayet, 
will surely reach the Heart of Him Who promised— 
“Peace I leave with you, my peace I give unto you: not 
as the world giveth, do I give unto you. Let not your 
heart be troubled nor let it be afraid.” May the nations 
do their part speedily to enjoy not Armistice—but the 
abiding Peace of Christ! 
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CURRENT Fact aud COMMENT 


No loyal American citizen can read of the activities of 
the Communists among our young people, and especially 
among our public school pupils, without a feeling of fear 
and alarm. Much under- 
handed, insidious propaganda 
goes on despite the loud and 
confident protestations and 
promises of Maxim Litvinoff 
and Ambassador Troyanovsky to the contrary. This issue 
of THe SIGN contains another illuminating and startling 
article by G. M. Godden on the activities and influences of 
the Soviets among the youth of today. One of the most 
potent handmaids of the Communist interests in America is 
the sheet known as The Young Worker, the official organ of 
the Young Communist League of the United States. This 
rabid and anti-American youths’ companion is a positive 
menace to impressionable young Americans. The issue 
which was published just prior to the arrival of the fleet 
in New York City contains a traitorous and a dangerous 
exhortation which was circulated among the young blue- 
jackets. A short quotation from this appeal should be suffi- 
cient to demonstrate the havoc that such a paper is capable 
of spreading : 

“Comrades! Sailors! You are drilled long hours and 
made to do the dirtiest work. You are not allowed sufficient 
leave in colonial lands, are often kept from restricted areas. 
For the slightest thing you are put in the brig. You are being 
groomed for a new war! Your interests are the same 
as the interests of other young workers who are not in 
miform. Your interests and our interests is to make war 
not on our brothers in foreign countries but on the bosses 
right here in our own country. While preparing for war 
among themselves, the bosses of the United States and other 
capitalist countries are planning to make war against Soviet 
Russia where the workers and the farmers rule. . . . The 
Soviet Union has an army and navy also—a Red Army and 
Navy. This Red Army and Navy is entirely different from 
the navy that you belong to. It is a workers’ army and navy 
which defends the workers’ fatherland. The American Army 
and Navy defends the rights of the bankers and bosses both 
at home and in foreign countries. Comrades! Sailors! 
Defend the Workers’ Fatherland, the Soviet Union, against 
attacks of the bosses. Forward to the Struggle against 
capitalism with its. misery, hunger, fascism and worry. 
Forward to the expansion of workers and farmers’ govern- 
ments throughout the world. Forward to a Soviet Army!” 
Any paper publishing such seditious rot should be suppressed. 
Yet The Young Worker circulates unhampered. 

At the National convention of the Y.W.C.A., three hundred 
members of the Industrial Girls’ Group sang the Internationale 
on two separate occasions. In a speech made in Detroit re- 
cently, former Justice George N. Clark, of the Illinois Supreme 


Communist Activities 
Among American Youth 


Court, declared that ninety per cent of the professors of the 
United States are teaching Communism to their pupils. 

Such incidents and examples do but serve as straws to 
show the way the wind is blowing. Something should be done 
about this appalling state of affairs. With the exception of 
a few wide-awake and patriotic members, Congress seems to 
be insensible to these dangerous influences. There should be 
an immediate investigation of the activities of the Soviets and 
the Communists among our young folks. The American 
people are far too lenient and soft in regard to these disturbers 
and crackpots. The typical American, upon hearing of the 
Communistic propaganda in the country today, tosses his 
head and laughs as at some diminutive David fighting an 
invulnerable Goliath. Meanwhile the insidious program of 
indoctrinating American youth continues and youth being 
what it is—gullible, impressionistic and venturesome—with 
more success than is generally realized. 


AAA 


ie Categorica for this month there is reprinted from The 
New York Herald Tribune, a splendid editorial tribute to 
the “First Church” of America. While we join uncompro- 
misingly with the editorial 
writer in rhapsodizing over 
the ancient beauties and 
glories of America’s oldest 
Christian house of worship, 
we cannot help but feeling some sadness on recalling hun- 
dreds of other Catholic churches in Mexico with their closed 
doors, silent pulpits and empty tabernacles. The Catholic 
religion has been proscribed in Mexico, Priests and nuns 
have been imprisoned and exiled for no other reason than 
that they attempted to perform their religious duties. 
Crucifixes have been torn from the walls of the school rooms 
and all public teaching of religion strictly forbidden. 

The American Ambassador, Hon. Josephus Daniels, re- 
gards this as a sign of progress. Mr. Bernard Deutsch, 
president of the Board of Aldermen of New York City, and 
one of the country’s foremost anti-Nazi baiters, recently re- 
turned from Mexico where, he asserted, he could see nothing 
but peace, contentment and progress. Concerning the true 
state of affairs among persecuted Catholics in Mexico the 
daily press has very little to say. There are only sporadic 
reports to be found on the back pages. At the same time, 
the magazine and feature sections of many of our papers 
carry articles describing the “quaint superstition” of the 
Mexican peasants. These contributions are generally filled 
with allusions to priest-craft, unshackled education and 


Tyrannical Persecution 
At Our Doors 


similar out-worn epithets and catch-phrases that are the 
stock-in-trade of such writers. 
It is a peculiar quirk of the American public that it can 
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get so worked up over the terrorism of Hitler in Germany 
and yet sit supinely by while a far worse persecution is carried 
on at our very doors., There are no Madison Square Garden 
meetings to protest the cruel persecution of Catholics in 
Mexico. There are no million-dollar Yankee Stadium benefits 
for the helpless and beleaguered Mexican Catholics—only 
tragic and maddening unconcern. 

The Living Church, in a recent issue, has some very 
appropriate remarks concerning this state of affairs: ‘Here 
it seems to us, is another place where Christian forces, 
Catholic and Protestant, can well unite, following the 
admirable precedent set by them in the matter of the Legion 
of Decency. Is it not time for Catholics and Protes- 
tants to codperate in making plain to the Mexican people— 
who are more sensitive to American public opinion than is 
sometimes realized—that the Americans actually do care about 
religious liberty, and have no love for the intolerance of an 
anti-God secularism? - Should not Jewish leaders, on behalf 
of whose faith Christian voices have been raised frequently 
in recent years, join in sucha protest? This is not a question 
of the Roman Church controlling Mexico, but one rather of 
anti-Christ putting forcibly a stamp of atheism on every 
growing child. We ask the editors of other church papers 
and the leaders of Christianity taught in all communions to 
give this matter thoughtful consideration. More, we ask 
American Christians to pray about it.” 
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I. is a shameful and shocking story that the Senate Com- 
mittee investigating the activities of the international muni- 
tions manufacturers has uncovered. Intrigue, espionage and 
bribery of a kind commonly 
regarded as existent only in 
story books and political melo- 
dramas have served to appal 
even the most calloused ob- 
servers. Startling revelations have come to light concerning 
the policies and affairs of a dozen nations. Names of crowned 
heads were whispered with baited breath. The insidious 
machinations of munitions sales agents at disarmament con- 
ferences were exposed. 

Interlocking much of the evidence were surprising tales of 
secret contrivings on the part of venal-minded government 
officials who toyed with treason, international bankers, in- 
dustrial magnates and oil barons. A certain airplane com- 
pany made profits of 1,143,725 per cent over a period of eight 
years. An officer in the United States Navy received a “rake- 
off” on the war materials he advised a South American 
republic to purchase. 

As if all this were not bad enough, Senator Nye, who is 
heading the investigating congressmen, has recently indicated 
that the revelations thus far made have merely scratched the 
surface! Be that as it may, the public hearings have been 
discontinued until late this month. One reason given for the 
adjournment is lack of funds. However, the gentlemen of 
the Press have hinted, and not too delicately, that the real 
reason is fear lest further disclosures might tangle up the 
congressional elections due this fall. 

If, and when, the hearings are resumed, more files and 
documents are opened and other officials called to testify, 
there is no telling what the outcome will be. Public reaction 
is likely to be dangerous. Men are everywhere subscribing 
to the notion that, in late years, wars have been provoked by 
greed, fought and paid for by the common people in order to 
fill the coffers of the privileged few. Such a sentiment, if 
carried to extremes, can easily effect the downfall of a 
nation’s security. A necessary distinction must be made be- 
tween patriotism and fanatical pacifism. It goes without 
saying that President Roosevelt realizes the dire results that 
might befall the nation should such feelings prevail. 

It is, of course, impossible to know his hopes or policies 


Exposing the Peddlers 
of. Death 


in this matter since they are, as yet, unexpressed. However 
Mr. Roosevelt has been so nearly Catholic-minded in ; 
of his utterances and measures, it is not unlikely that he is of 
the opinion that, once the dirty business is done with, the 
tenets of the moral law, which is the law of God, will be 
recognized and acknowledged as the basis of all human re. 
lations. If this should eventuate, the rights and duties of 
man toward man and of nation toward nation will be mutually 
respected and fulfilled. There is no other way to lasting peace, 
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Tue outlook on the motion picture horizon is daily be. 
coming brighter and more hopeful. In the light of present 
developments and conditions the Hollywood producers stand 
revealed as their own worst 
enemies. These men may or 
may not have been convinced 
in their repeated dogmatic 
assertions that the public de- 
manded dirt. Nevertheless, they dished plenty of it out and 
called it “art.” After being admonished and threatened they 
promised to abide by a standard of decency which is regarded 
by every sensible person as most reasonable. 

The producers were quite sure that all this reform wouldn't 
work, that it was bad business, etc. They'd give it a try 
anyhow. The latest reports from their own trade papers, 
carrying the stamp of Will Hays’ approbation, show an in- 
crease of 20% in business and attendance since the new type 
of movie has been exhibited. Figures don’t lie! Virtue does 
have its own reward! 

Thus, what so many believed would turn out to be a huge 
fiasco and a boomerang has resulted in a state of affairs 
highly satisfactory to all concerned. The producers are mak- 
ing more money, the movies have been cleaned up and the 
public given an opportunity to enjoy cultural advantages 
that the movies have heretofore denied to them. 

That this rosy state of affairs will continue seems quite 
likely. There are encouraging signs of activity in both 
camps. The schedule of the leading producers, announcing 
the titles of films to be released for the season of 1934-5, has 
just been published. A glance down the list reveals the fact 
that more than half the pictures are taken from books or 
plays that are classics or near-classics. On the other hand, 
the crusade for clean movies grows larger and stronger every 
day. At each of the national conventions held by various 
Protestant denominations this summer, it was voted to adopt 
the Catholic idea of the Legion of Decency. 

At the very beginning of the clean-up campaign, Cardinal 
Mundelein, in speaking of the committee appointed by the 
bishops, said: “Our desires, our intention, our purpose is not 
to destroy the moving picture, but to reform it. We have 
no wish to deprive people of legitimate recreation, but te 
make them insist on wholesome entertainment for themselves 
and their children.” Subsequent events have proved the 
truth of that statement and the wisdom of. the attitude 
adopted by the bishops on the committee. They have ren- 
dered the American public a noble service. 
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in recent years our leading cigarette manufacturers have 
enthusiastically urged the smoking of their particular brands 
as panaceas for almost every conceivable human emergency 
or complaint. Cigarettes 
have been proffered as the 
best substitute for fattening 
sweets, a remedy for- jangled 
nerves, a sure means 0 
throat-ease, a cloak for one’s embarrassment and so Of. 
Makers of the popular brand of “Camels” have discovered 
a new and quite novel reason for smoking cigarettes. It 
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started a few months ago when we were advised to try a 
“Camel” and notice the “thrilling results in your flow of 
energy.” The slogan for the campaign was, “Get a lift with 
a Camel.” Due emphasis was attained by means of a brace 
of photographs. One shows the patient before smoking; the 
other after having taken a few puffs. 

One of the latest advertisements in this campaign shows a 
young mother surrounded by her three children, a pile of 
wraps and several picnic baskets. She is seated upon the top 
step of the porch with her head in her hands, looking tired, 
worn and dejected. The caption reads: “Too tired to go on 
the picnic.” The second picture shows a drastic change. 
Mother is no longer tired, worn and dejected. She holds a 
lighted cigarette in her fingers ; her face is wreathed in smiles ; 
she is the picture of energy and vivacity. The children are 
dancing around her clapping their hands in glee. The caption 
for this photograph reads: “—And then she smoked a Camel !” 

A staff writer in Tide, well-known monthly review of 
advertising, in commenting on this particular bit of copy- 
writing, offers the suggestion that the next advertisement 
should have a similar picture but that the caption should 
read something like this: “Mummy, may we have a drag, 
too?” The commentator in Tide would doubtless shudder 
at the thought of being likened to a preacher or a moralist; 
he merely meant to be witty. Nevertheless, his clever quip 
points a very obvious and excellent moral. Opinions vary 
greatly concerning smoking on the part of women. Strictly 
speaking, there is nothing wrong about a mother smoking 
in front of children, but there easily can be. Circumstances 
alter cases. 

However, there is plenty wrong about the flood of mislead- 
ing liquor advertising that is overrunning the country. It 
has remained for the big brewers and liquor manufacturers of 
the nation to reach a new low in advertising. Their pictur- 
ization of the “benefits” to be found in hard liquor, their 
extravagant appeals to impressionable young Americans and 
their insidious bid for female patronage are not only in 
extreme bad taste, but are a positive disgrace. By cleverly- 
worded commercial messages, these men are rapidly creating 
the impression that everybody worthwhile imbibes, that 
drinking is an essential attribute of polite society. Likewise, 
in diverse ways, they are indirectly shaming many young 
people into the habit of drink. 

Nothing can justify such a mode of procedure. Un- 
ethical advertising on the part of leading liquor manufac- 
turers has raised an issue which must be met. The most 
powerful bulwark against such harmful and constant cam- 
paigning is the reorganization of the temperance societies 
which flourished and effected so much good among Catholics 
in pre-Prohibition days. 





AAA 


= is flourishing in the nation today an unworthy 
but widely supported and very prosperous branch of the 
Press popularly referred to as the tabloids or picture papers— 
newspapers for people who 
cannot read. The major re- 
quirements in the recipe for 
a successful tabloid are few. 
Three of these stand out as 
quite indispensable properties : a corps of brazen photographers 
with a flair for “flesh” tints ; a gutter-minded, keyhole-peeping 
columnist; and an atheistic editor who has a devil in his 
ink pot. 

Such journals have absolutely nothing to recommend them. 
he really important news is emasculated, compressed or 
distorted. The latest juicy scandal or the follies of our 
American aristocracy [sic] or intimate glimpses into the 
Private lives of people of prominence occupy the most space. 
he editorials which are offered are generally neither logical 


Tabloids Constitute a 
Moral Menace 


nor constructive. Nevertheless, they are set down in a 
clever, racy “Americanese” that seldom fails to attract. No 
matter what can be said about or against the tabloids, no one 
can deny that they have caught the public fancy—as witness 
the enormous circulation enjoyed by most of them. 

Lately, these journals appear to be engaged in an insidious 
attempt to belittle religion by representing it as the ally of 
wealth, the supporter of privilege and the fosterer of igno- 
rance. There is an altogether too frequent suggestion that 
belief in God and His divine attributes is possible only tor 
the mentally deficient. These attacks are made by implica- 
tion, by clever asides and by malicious gibes; there is never 
a blunt declaration that God does not exist. The appeal is 
never to reason, but to the imagination and emotions. Veiled 
queries, calculated to raise doubts as to the goodness and 
providence of God in permitting disasters and loss of life, are 
to be found repeatedly. Only a modicum of intelligence is 
required to read between the lines and grasp the intended 
meaning. Hence, the danger. 

These and similar accusations are repeated and believed. 
The half-baked literati and those who term themselves 
“Progressives,” in their pride and narrow-mindedness, al- 
ways believed and taught them. But that the general public, 
and saddest of all, that youth, necessarily hampered by an 
inability to draw essential distinctions, should be laid open to 
such contagion constitutes a serious and alarming danger. 
This calls for a very definite form of Catholic Action in the 
way of protest and constant watchfulness. The editors and 
publishers of the tabloids will shriek about “freedom of the 
press,” but there is such a thing as liberty run riot and turning 
into license. The man or the woman, especially the mother 
or father, who holds the Catholic faith should be mightily con- 
cerned that this earth shall be a fit place for the children of 
God to live in. Godless “progress” is an impossible dream. 
“Without Me you can do nothing.” 


AAA 


‘te Sister Marie Eloise Biouin, Professor of French at 
Seton Hall College, Greensburg, Penna., on receiving the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy from the University of Mon- 
treal. She is the first woman, 
lay or religious, to be thus 
honored. {To Emmet Lavery, 
author, and Bert Lytell and 
Phil Green, producers, on 
their courage and display of artistry in presenting to Broad- 
way audiences “The First Legion,” a play about the Jesuit 
Fathers. §To the Society of the Propagation of the Faith in 
the diocese of Brooklyn, and especially to its able Director, 
Monsignor Hilpert, on the successful Mission Exhibit held 
in the Knights of Columbus Hotel last month. §To the Con- 
ference on Mobilization for Human Needs and its Chairman, 
Hon. Newton D. Baker, on the vast charitable work per- 
formed among the needy of the nation. {To The Sisters 
of Charity of the diocese of Newark, on the celebration of the 
Diamond Jubilee of their founding. §To Cardinal Fumasoni- 
Biondi, Prefect of Propaganda, on his thrilling radio address 
on the missions. §To Father Charles Hanlon, C.P., on his 
being named bishop of Catamarca, Argentina. {To the faculty 
and student body of St. Mary of the Lake Seminary, Munde- 
lein, Ill., on receiving the decree making St. Mary’s a Pon- 
tifical Seminary. §To the Junior Catholic Light, a special 
edition of the Catholic Light, diocesan newspaper of Scranton, 
Penna., designed for classroom use in parochial schools. {To 
the Ukrainian Greek Catholic Diocese of the United States, 
on the celebration of the golden jubilee of its first church. {To 
Fr. J. Emile Saindon, on the completion of his hazardous 
three year task of taking a census of the Indians of the James 
Bay territory. The work was undertaken at the request of 
the Canadian Government Bureau of Statistics. 
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AUTUMN REVERY 


HE Feast of All Souls which ushers in a month of leaden 

skies. and cheerless days, lends an appropriateness to these 
quaint lines of John Skelton. From ‘“‘The Gift of a Skull,’ 
written in the late fifteenth century: 


Your ugly token With draughts of death 
My mind hath broken Stopping our breath, 
From worldly lust. Our eyes sinking, 

For I have discussed Our bodies stinking, 
We are but dust Our gummys grinning, 
And die we must. Our souls brynning. 
It is generall To whom then shall we sue 
To be mortall. For to have rescue 

I have well espied But to sweet Jesu 

No man may him hide! On us then for to rue. 
With sinews withered, © goodly child 

From death hollow-eyed. Of Mary Mild, 

With bones shuddered Then be our shield. 
With his worm-eaten maw, That we be not exiled 
And his ghastly jaw. To the dyne dale 
Gasping aside, Of bottomless bale, 
Naked of hide, Nor to the lake 
Neither flesh nor fell. Of fiendys blake. 
Then by my counsel But grant us grace 
Look that ye spell To see thy face, 
Well this Gospell. And to purchase 

For whereso we dwell, Thine heavenly place, 
Death will us quell And thy palace 

And with us mell. Full of solace 

For all our pampered paunches Above the sky, 

There may no fraunchise That is so high. 

For worldly bliss, Eternally 

Redeem us from this, To behold and see 
Our days be dated, The Trinity. 

To be check-mated. Amen. 





MARRIAGE PROBLEMS 


IGRID UNDSET, in her latest book, ‘‘Stages on the Road,” 

has some pointed paragraphs on a few vexing problems that 
beset married people. It is a book that deserves a wide reading: 

There is no getting away from the fact that very few 
people would be able to endure each other if they were not 
bound together to serve some ideal which is so great as to 
make them both seem equally insignificant when measured 
against it. And it is impossible to advocate lifelong monog- 
amy unless one believes that every single human soul is 
worth God’s dying to save it. 

Nothing but this belief can justify the Catholic idea of 
marriage. No other belief can give the people of our day 
courage to live according to nature and accept the children 
that God gives them, except this—the belief that every child 
has a soul which is worth more than the whole visible, created 
world. Read the ladies’ papers and you will see to what extent 
it is taken for granted, precisely by the broad middle class— 
which is progressive and self-respecting and has boundless 
confidence in its own enlightenment and its own morality— 
that children are a pleasure which one ought to allow one- 
self, since people have paternal and maternal instincts which 
ought not to remain unsatisfied. But one must limit the 
number of children according to one’s means: no more than 
one can give a good start in life to! So they shake their 
heads at the Catholic mother—good gracious, another? 
Well, some people have no sense of responsibility! And the 
Catholic mother knows that every child she has is worth 











LARGELY A MATTER OF QUOTATION 


more than all the stars in the heavens, though at times she 
is near fainting under the shower of stars. It keeps her tied 
within the walls of her home—and it may seem tempting 
when she sees other mothers who have their well-paid work 
outside the home and can afford competent help, so that their 
houses and children look better cared for than her own, 
While the father is prematurely worn and middle-aged in his 
struggle to provide the greedy little stars with their bread 
and margarine. 

When it is preached far and wide that only those who are 
“fitted for it” should bring children into the world; nay 
more, only those who in their own opinion “are qualified to 
give their children a good bringing-up.” God have mercy 
on them when they have to face the criticism of their off- 
spring! People are to limit the number of their children to 
so many as they think they can afford to give a good start 
in life. God have pity on them when their children have 
to go through a time of depression! 

The fact is, of course, that in all this talk about birth 
control, “optional motherhood,” and society’s need of more 
children or fewer children or children with definite hereditary 
aptitudes, there is one party who for sufficient reasons is 
unable to have his say. For it is notorious that no means exists 
of safeguarding optional childhood, or of inquiring of children 
yet unconceived or unborn whether they are willing to enter 
society and take upon themselves the tasks that await them. 





A NEW DICTIONARY 


Me: J. B. Morton, brilliant London journalist, whose column 
in the “Daily Express’’ is signed by the pseudonym “‘Beach- 
comber,”’ has compiled a dictionary of his own. It appears in 
“Morton’s Folly,”’ his latest book: 

Active: A term applied to the stock market. 

ADEQUATE: Adjective applied by timid dramatic critics to 
the performance of an actor or actress whom they do not 
wish to offend. 

ADVANCED OPINIONS: Anyone who advocates the destruc- 
tion of the religion or the morality of Europe is said to hold 
advanced opinions. 

AESTHETE: Any effeminate young man who dresses 
queerly. 

AMATEUR: One who plays games for the love of the thing. 
Unlike the professional, he receives no salary, and is contented 
with presents of clothes, clubs, rackets, cigarettes, cups, 
cheques, hotel expenses, fares, and so on. 

ANIMALS, KINDNEss To: Kindness to nice animals. 

Arctic Conpitions: A cold day in England. 

Artistic: A woman is said to be artistic when she wears 
a bedquilt with armholes pierced in it, sits on a round coloured 
cushion, instead of on a chair, and fills her house with young 
aesthetes. 

Aupacious: A writer who sneers vaguely and ina muddled 
way at such institutions as Marriage and the Family is 
audacious. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY: A book of gossip about other people. 

Batuet: Acrobatics accompanied by pretentious music. 

BANNED: An indecent book is widely advertised as banned 
when there is no other way of selling it. 

BeautiFuL: Adjective applied to the daughter of any 
woman prominent in the weekly illustrated newspapers. 

BioLtocy: A department of novel-writing. — 

Fascist: Bolshevik. 

Festive: Anyone who goes to a night-club, cabaret oF 
noisy and vulgar restaurant is festive. 
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Fiasco: See Parliamentary Commissions. 

Frac Spirit: Being beaten in a game without howling, 
cursing or attempting to injure your opponents. 

Frac: The implement used to mark the holes on a golf 
course. 

Frying Sguap: A special contingent of police whose 
business is to arrive at the scene of a crime shortly after the 
departure of all those connected with it. 

FreepoM: The right to do whatever one pleases. 

GALAXY: Five or six actresses. 

Gate: The figures of attendance at a fooball match. 

GENUINE: An adjective usually applied to antique furni- 
ture. When so used, the word signifies that a certain piece 
of furniture has been prepared so skilfully that it will deceive 
even collectors and experts. Antiques that are not labelled 
genuine will only deceive the general public. 

GESTICULATION: Any movement made by a foreigner. 

Girtep: An adjective used to describe the daughter of any 
society hostess. See also beautiful, popular, talented. 

GLaMourR: A noun of contempt used by book reviewers 
when it is suggested that there are things worth dying for. 

GooD ENOUGH For “PuNncH”: Any remark made at the tea 
table by a small girl to a clergyman. 

Grounps: Excuse for divorce proceedings. 

Hairpin: A dangerous turn on the road. 

HarD-HEADED: Any business man who repeatedly escapes 
detection is called hard-headed. 

Harvest: A spate of novels at the beginning of a pub- 
lishing season is known among reviewers as a harvest. 

VirtuE: The cardinal virtues are Punctuality, Physical 
Fitness, Smartness of Appearance, Cleanliness, Teetotalism, 
Playing the Game, Kindness to Nice Animals. 

Virtuoso: A term frequently applied to musicians. It 
signifies the ability to play a piece of music so cleverly that 
the audience exclaims, “This is what the composer meant.” 

Vista: Something that is opened up. 

VitaMiINs: Something that appears and disappears at the 
command of Science. It is found, and not found in certain 
foods. Slang abbreviation of “Here today and gone 
tomorrow.” 

Vivi: When a girl writes a novel in which the characters 
talk like drunken bargees, her work is called a vivid picture 
of life as it is. 

Vutcar: Adjective used by Mr. H. G. Wells to describe 
Napoleon’s contribution to history. 

Warninc: When a motor yehicle is travelling so fast 
that it cannot pull up quickly enough to avoid knocking down 
apedestrian, the horn is blown. This is called a warning. 

WeppING, sEcRET: A wedding that-is reported more widely 
and at greater length than other weddings. 

WurmsicaLt: Anything said or written by Sir James 
Barrie. 

Wit: Any public man who tells a story or repeats a joke 
8a wit. 

Wittictism: Any joke, whether stale or fresh, funny or 
dull, made by a man or woman in the public eye at the 
moment, 

Wortp-Peace: A state of affairs which would make it 
possible for the international moneylenders to get even more 
power than they possess at present. 





LONESOME? SOUND THE ALARM 


A NEW type of service expected from the members of our 
‘~ fire departments is recorded in this anecdote found in 
The Sun,”” New York: 

Believing that policemen are always ready to talk to a 
onesome man, Elliott Lee, 38 years old, an electrical engi- 
ter of 129 East Thirty-first Street set off a red signal box 
atthe corner of Thirty-first Street and Lexington Avenue 
at1:15 A.M. today and waited patiently. In a few minutes 
fre apparatus converged on him from all directions. Fire- 


men demanded to know where the fire was. Lee explained 
that he was lonesome and wanted some one to talk to; that 
he had set off the signal box thinking it would summon a 
police emergency squad. 

The firemen, routed out of bed, were not inclined to be 
talkative. Neither was the patrolman who locked Lee up in 
the East Thirty-fifth Street station on a charge of disorderly 
conduct. 





HOLLYWOOD’S MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE RACKET 


THe bewildering succession of divorces and re-marriages in- 
dulged in by our movie heroes and heroines prompted an 
editorial writer on the Chicago “Tribune” to remark: 

Adolphe Menjou, one of the popular favorites of the 
screen, has just taken his third bride. He is but one of 
the stars of the film who are writing a new chapter in the 
history of the marriage institution. Gloria Swanson has had 
four husbands up to the present writing, Jean Harlow three, 
John Gilbert, four wives, “Hoot” Gibson three, Constance 
Bennett three husbands, Mae Murray four, and we cannot 
pretend to give the statistics of multiple marriage as prac- 
ticed in film stardom. Nat Goodwin of the stage was cele- 
brated for his repeated trials of wedlock, but Hollywood has 
dimmed the celebrity he won in this field before the coming 
of the movies. 

The Hollywood marital records recall the patriarchs and the 
sultans of the Asiatic world. Hollywood seems in fact to have 
established a sort of progressive polygamy and polyandry. 
At any rate it is making use of the institutions of marriage 
and divorce with a freedom and ingenuity all its own. The 
phrases of the marriage ceremony, if they are adopted in that 
world, especially “until death do us part,” must have a rich 
irony for all concerned. 





MORAL ARGUMENT AGAINST BIRTH CONTROL 


| fates writer of the following letter emphasizes the fact that the 
moral argument is the strongest against the practice of arti- 
ficial birth control—an argument which is generally evaded. 
First published in the New York ‘“‘Times,’’ but deserving of 
widest circulation: 

To the Editor of The New York Times: 

There are three aspects of the birth-control question, all 
of them beset with controversial views—the economic, the 
medical and the moral 

The all-important phase of the problem, the moral issue, 
is rarely alluded to. Yet to one who admits the objectivity 
of morals at all, moral objection appears to be a real difficulty, 
to be squarely met. Those who object on these grounds are 
able to state their case in rather precise, fairly succinct 
language and have done so whenever opportunity presented ; 
but I have yet to see an ad hoc reply—that is, a refutation by 
analysis of the argument itself and not by adducing extraneous 
economic or medical evidence. 

Human faculties—there is dispute among the moderns with 
regard to this terminology, but it need not concern the present 
case: we mean by a faculty some distinct, active power of the 
individuals—are designed by nature for specific ends; e. g., 
the intellect for processes such as judging, the will for direct- 
ing, &c., the vision for seeing. Occasionally, and for a 
temporary advantage, a faculty may be employed divorced 
from its proper purpose, as in the case, for example, of a lie. 

The reason why the consensus of human opinion frowns 
upon a lie as morally wrong is because it is a perversion of 
the faculty which has for its purpose the transmission of 
thought to others. The reason we say a lie is wrong is because 
it is a use of the power of speech (vocally, or in an equivalent 
manner) which nature intends for the expression of thought, 
to express what is directly and positively opposed to our 
thought. 

The practice of contraception is precisely the same thing. 
It is a use of the faculty of procreation in such a way that 
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the purpose of the faculty is directly and positively opposed 
in its very use. Just as a lie is wrong, contraception, or 
artificial birth control, is wrong. Both are against nature 
and the natural law because they are against the natural 
tendency of a human faculty. 

Those who misquote the argument by making it appear 
that the objection is to artificial control over natural laws, 
mistake themselves, for the same argument cannot be directed 
against, for example, the “rhythm” theory for family limita- 
tion. Here there is no question of positive and direct opposi- 
tion, no question of perversion. The faculty is employed 
in the normal way, with the foreknowledge, of course, that 
nature will not cooperate. 

Let those who do not see the distinction ask themselves 
whether they would consider it a lie were a man to tell a 
falsehood in good faith. 

The above demonstration is not new. It is based on a prin- 
ciple that passed current in medieval times. Its philosophic 
history is a long one and there is little excuse for not accord- 
ing it respectful treatment. As the fundament of all moral 
objection to contraception, it deserves either to be accepted 
or irrefutably to be answered. 


ALEXANDER CHURCHFIELD. 





HARD TO HANDLE 


HE New York “‘Journal of Medicine’ has discovered a new and 
quite believable explanation of an ancient question in mari- 
time nomenclature: 


Commander J. G. Bisset, well-known Cunard Line captain, 
thus tells why a ship is a “she”: “After considerable re- 
search, I have come to the conclusion that the origin of this 
custom is lost in the immemorial traditions of the sea, but 
the general opinion of seamen is that it is because a ship is 
difficult to handle, especially in confined spaces.” 





OUR AMERICAN FIRST CHURCH 


Tt editorial page of the New York ‘‘Herald Tribune’’ recently 
carried the following interesting reflection on the ancient 
Church of San Francisco: 


While in the Old World fascinated Christendom now 
sees its first temple, under the Basilica of St. John Lateran, 
won back by inches from the secretive earth, another prophetic 
church of significance as fateful—for the New World— 
crumbles in full view, fighting the tropical damp and drought 
of more than four centuries. This obscure American monu- 
ment will scarcely be covered and preserved for distant ages 
by the ground. It stands on a high hill, among great, lonely 
mountains, and the soil is falling away from it year by year. 
Made of hard adobe and beautiful, enduring wood, it cries out 
for the protection its thrilling story merits, but it cannot last 
much longer, thus neglected. Few travelers, comparatively, 
ever visit the Church of San Francisco, which overlooks 
the ancient capital of Tlaxcala, Mexico. Even now many 
of its meaningful treasures have disappeared or faded, and 
the old adjoining monastery is a memory. 

Against its outer walls today the families of Indian soldiers 
camp and grind cornmeal, and with chickens, goats, babies 
and phonographs make an endless domestic murmur. Yet 
inside those marred walls the evangelization of continental 
America began. The church was founded in 1521 and has 
been little altered. There still hangs the pulpit from which 
the first sermon was preached in the New World. Here 
stands one of the singular relics of all time—the onyx font 
in which, in 1520, four Tlaxcalan chieftains ( Maxicatzin, 
Tlahuexolochi, Citlalpopoca and Xicohtencatl) were bap- 
tized as Christians, the first converts in America, Cortés 
and Alvarado being among their godfathers. Looking up 
through heavy shadows toward the timbered roof, one sees 





superbly carven cedar beams, as strong as ever—the y 
wood used for building the craft which the Spaniards carried 
to the last siege of the City in a Lake, for them all the barren 
heights roundabout were richly forested with evergreens, 
Standing in the Basilica of St. John Lateran and gazing 
underground, the traveler now may say, “Down there stood 
Christianity’s first church.” Inside the dark, worn Church 
of San Francisco, on the windswept hill above Tlaxcala, he 
reads from a dim inscription: “Here the Holy Evangel began 
in this New World.” 





NOVEMBER 11, 1918 


ARMISTICE DAY will doubtless give rise to varied comment 
ranging from the patriotic outbursts of politicians to the 
futile pleadings of pacifists. In his poem “To My Daughter 
Betty, the Gift of God,’’ Tom Kettle, a heroic Irishman who 
“didn’t come back,’’ tells us how one soldier felt about it all: 


In wiser days, my darling rosebud, blown 

To beauty proud as was your mother’s prime, 

In that desired, delayed, incredible time, 

You'll ask why I abandoned you, my own, 

And the dear heart that was your baby throne, 
To dice with death. And, oh! they'll give you rhyme 
And reason: some will call the thing sublime, 
And some decry it in a knowing tone. 

So here, while the mad guns curse overhead, 
And tired men sigh with mud for couch and floor, 
Know that we fools, now with the foolish dead, 
Died not for flag, nor King, nor Emperor,— 

But for a dream, born in a herdsman’s shed, 

And for the secret Scripture of the poor. 





QUOTATION MARKS 


ARDINAL PACELLI, speaking at the opening of the 
Eucharistic Congress: 


“My most fervent wish today, is that the Catholics present 
in Buenos Aires and those in the four corners of the earth 
who have not been able to travel here, will earnestly join our 
prayers to heaven for world-wide peace and harmony, and 
above all for peace among the South American nations in 
conflict at the present moment.” 





Bishop Molloy of Brooklyn, in his sermon at the annual 
“red Mass” for the Catholic Lawyers Guild: 


“By taxing church property you limit and restrict the 
power of the church to become a social agency for good. 

“It is supremely necessary in the present severe social 
disturbance and economic unrest to allow the church to fulfill 
its mission—unhindered and unhampered—teaching of the 
superior value of spiritual and etérnal interests, notwith- 
standing currently extreme physical privation and material 
losses. This doctrine will be particularly serviceable in 
strengthening and sustaining social peace, order and happi- 
ness. Any other teaching would aggravate, undoubtedly, 
present social unrest and lead to a weakening of the forces 
of law and encourage the spirit and expression of revolution.” 





President Robert Gordon Sproul of the University of 
California, in an address to the student body: 


“T am no flag-waving Jingo, but I have grown infinitely 
weary with the depreciation of America and American institu- 
tions by pseudo-intellectuals hanging on the fringes of @ 
student body or faculty. All is not perfect in this best of 
countries, of course, but if there is a ‘better ’ole’ anywhere | 
haven’t seen it.” 
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TOLERANCE 


IN A TRIANGLE 


By Paul J. Glenn, Ph.D., 


Ar a point on the eastern fringe of 
what is vaguely called The Middle West 
there is a neat cluster of little hills, and 
on their summits and about their slopes 
are the buildings of a modest university. 
A pleasing scene, this, even in the bar- 
ren winter and on such a cold gray morn- 
ing as marked the arrival at the Admin- 
istration Building of a Catholic priest 
and a Jewish rabbi, very amicable to- 
gether in a borrowed car. Somewhere on 
the campus a Protestant minister, Bap- 
tist in denomination, was, at the moment, 
exchanging greetings with friends on the 
Faculty. The dramatis persone were all 
on hand. The collegiate curtain was 
about to rise upon a mild and increas- 
ingly familiar sort of drama. 

Six hundred young men and young 
women gathered quietly in the Uni- 
versity chapel. Back stage (no irrever- 
ence intended) the President shook 
hands with his guests and sorted out 
suitable academic gowns for their more 
seemly adornment, the mountainous 
physique of the priest calling for dili- 
gent search in this particular. The chapel 
organist pressed his most solemn keys. 
The little procession moved to the plat- 
form. Twelve hundred mildly curiouseyes 
looked up in the most unexacting sort of 
expectancy. The Event was under way. 

Standing soberly in his place, and not 
more than one-quarter attentive to the 
reverent rhythm which melodiously de- 
dared that “The Lord is in his Holy 
Temple,” the priest hoped he was not 
guilty of communicatio in divinis. Half- 
humorously, his mind was reviewing the 
peculiar train of circumstances which 
had brought him to his present situa- 
tion. How often had he declared his 
utter dislike of these Tolerance Tri- 
angles. How sincerely had he resented 
the endlessly recurrent notices—head- 
lined in Catholic weeklies, and marked 
with the mystic letters N.C.W.C.— 
which called attention, as to an event of 
major significance, to public discussions 
of religion by priest, rabbi, and minis- 
ter! How frequently had he declared 
that he would never have part in such 
Proceedings. For he honestly held that 
these three-cornered discussions are not 
merely futile but dangerous, tending to 
impress upon men’s minds the evil 


fallacy that all religions are equally 
good, all equally true, all equally “roads 
to the same heaven.” And yet—so un- 
certain a thing is life in its influences, 
circumstances, and compulsions—here 
he stood, ready to take part in just such 
a discussion, ready, in a sense more than 
metaphorical, to spring from his corner. 
Very odd, very perplexing, and some- 
what annoying. Meanwhile the anthem 
rolled on to its sonorous Ahhhhh-men. 

The President of the university, in 
tones surprisingly less dead and despair- 
ing than those familiar to all who have 
heard introductions at conventions, wel- 
comed his guests, presented them to their 
audience, and assigned their places in the 
lists. With a kind of emphatic joy he 
declared that each speaker would be 
strictly limited to fifteen minutes. He 
would follow the historical order in al- 
lotting precedences: the rabbi would 
speak first, then the priest, and then the 
minister. He was confident that all 
would take much benefit from an atten- 
tive hearing of the present discussion. 
Reasons for this conviction were not 
expressed. 

To the rabbi, kindly of tone and sooth- 
ingly lyrical of phrase, it seemed that 
religion is a great and beautiful tree. 








WHEN people begin to tolerate 
one another, they are very far 


indeed from peace and harmony; in 
fact, they are ready, upon any sudden 
provocation, to fly at one another in a 
rage. For tolerance is a weakly thing 
and is easily exasperated. One toler- 
ates what one does not like, and would 
change if that were possible; so one 
tolerates extreme heat or cold, or the 
table-manners of an uncouth compan- 
ion, or noises in the street when one 
longs for rest and quiet. But one does 
not tolerate error and assure its victim 
that error is as valuable as truth. One 
does not tolerate one’s fellowman. To 
do so would be to manifest a really 
diabolical pride and an insufferable 
condescension. There is nothing so 
horribly intolerable as this thing 
called tolerance. 








S.T.D. 


Planted by God in the garden of the 
world, it rises in ever-increasing strength 
and comeliness. Here stands the sturdy 
trunk, unshaken by the storms of sixty 
centuries; its name is Judaism. There 
above are two towering branches. One 
branch stretches gracefully to the right, 
splendid to look upon, rich in its precious 
burden of fruits; it is called Catholicity. 
The other branch reaches, with equal 
grace and fruitfulness, to the left; its 
name is Protestantism. And so we all 
grow on together, one single plant, bear- 
ing the fruit of truth. Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob look aloft to behold the glory 
of Christ. The glance of Christ lovingly 
embraces those champions of human bet- 
terment, St. Peter and Martin Luther, 
St. Augustine and John Knox, St. 
Thomas Aquinas and John Calvin. (The 
rabbi failed to include in his interesting 
litany St. Paul and Mr. H. L. Mencken, 
Mrs. Sanger and the mother of the 
Machabees.) There is no reason what- 
ever, declared the rabbi, that Catholic, 
Protestant, and Jew should go on, as 
heretofore, in a blind refusal to recog- 
nize their essential unity. Such discus- 
sions as the present one should help all 
to sink their differences (which are, 
after all, merely apparent) and to merge 
joyously into one beautiful brotherhood, 
thus hurrying the world forward to the 
Golden Day of universal benevolence, the 
name of which is “Messiah.” 


OT alert to the whispered warning 

of the chairman, the rabbi went 
forward with mounting eloquence until 
suddenly checked by a quiet but resolute 
tug at his gown. He made an abrupt end- 
ing. Two minutes overtime. A _ bad 
precedent. 

Many thoughts passed rapidly through 
the mind of the priest as he listened to 
the soothing sentiments and earnest pleas 
of the young (and manifestly unortho- 
dox) Jew. He did not miss the inepti- 
tude of metaphor in a tree that grows 
some centuries of trunk before putting 
out its branches, and which has difficulty 
in making its boughs behave in a har- 
monious manner. But with such trifling 
matters of rhetoric he was little con- 
cerned. What smote him with dismay 
was the appalling placidity with which 
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a well-meaning young man had, in the 
space of seventeen minutes, utterly 
abolished every vestige of real religion 
from the face of the world. The divinity 
of Christ and the necessity of Christianity 
had, of course, been plainly denied ; from 
a sincere Jew, this was to be expected. 
But beyond this, things most pointedly 
opposed had been brought into agree- 
ment; nay, into identity. The place and 
providence of God in His universe, the 
individual responsibility of every man 
for his immortal soul, the service which 
religion affords in the struggle all must 
wage against world, and flesh, and devil 
—these things had been quietly brushed 
aside as of no consequence, that an ill- 
assorted tree might wave its fatuous 
branches over an ancient trunk. What 
wonder if the priest had a fleeting vision 
of another ancient tree, of fruit sinfully 
plucked, of death and desolation over all 
the earth? This young rabbi manifestly 
believed that he had been speaking of 
religion! Clearly, he supposed that the 
recommendations he offered were most 
sound and serviceable for human weal. 
And very obviously, the inconsistent 
character of his position, as of his argu- 
ment, had utterly escaped him—and he 
a lecturer in philosophy at a great uni- 
versity! By Moses Maimonides! Here 
was logic with a vengeance! Why not, 
thought the priest, call in Sam Foss at 
once, and Leigh Hunt, and Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox, and Douglas Fairbanks, and 
Doctor Coué? This religion! 


T was clear to the priest that, in spite 

of the politely placating manner in 
which the discussion had been inaugu- 
rated, he must speak very plainly, minc- 
ing no words, confusing no issues. And 
even with the conviction of this duty came 
the fancy—which almost spoiled his 
sombre seriousness—that he must per- 
force play the part of the bear in Irving 
Bacheller’s quaint little story. <A little 
boy, the story runs, was lost in a deep 
forest. Searching vainly for a path to 
freedom, he came suddenly face to face 
with a great brown bear. But the bear 
was a very friendly animal, and, what is 
more, it could talk. The bear calmed 
the frightened boy with words of com- 
plete good humor, and presently the two 
were getting on very well together. The 
bear said to the boy, “I wish you would 
do something for me—will you?” “Cer- 
tainly,” said the boy, “what is it?” 
“Well,” said the bear, “it will give me 
a great deal of pleasure if you'll scratch 
my back.” The boy set to with a will. 
The bear pawed the earth with delight 
and made rumbling internal noises ex- 
pressive of hugh satisfaction. The boy 
labored on until he was worn out and 
could rub the furry back no longer. 
“Thanks,” said the bear, “that was fine. 
Now tell me something I can do for you.” 
“Show me the way out of this forest,” 
said the lad, “I want to go home.” “No,” 





said the bear, ‘‘not yet. I don’t want to 
lose a pleasant acquaintance so quickly. 
But I must do something in return for 
the kindness you have shown me. T'll 
tell you what I'll do. You've scratched 
my back, and now I'll scratch yours!” 
Scratch or no scratch, the priest 
realized that the time was not one for 
mere polite amenities. He faced six 
hundred attentive students, and he knew 
that his duty to their minds and souls 
was not to be shirked off by the drooling 
of platitudes about mutual sympathies 
and understandings. With one brief 
prayer to God, he plunged directly into 
his task. 
“T have fifteen minutes,” said the 
priest, “in which to talk to you about the 
one important thing in all this world. It 
is far from my wish to be offensive in the 
slightest degree, but I shall be forced by 
the limitations of time to be very blunt. 
First of all, let me assure you that I, a 
Catholic, fully realize and perfectly un- 
derstand the unique truth of my own re- 
ligion. I am as certain of the truth of 
the Catholic faith as I am of the day- 
light streaming through those windows. 
I know I have the truth, and to this truth 
I call your most earnest attention. Mark 
you, I am not merely persuaded of the 
truth of my faith by an inward feeling 
of security in it. When I say that I know 
the truth of the Catholic religion, I mean 
that I hold it as a thing capable of clear 
rational proof as well as a divinely be- 
stowed gift most necessary for the soul. 
True, my faith is God’s gift to me, and, 
knowing its value by possession, I have 
no need personally to reason out its in- 
tellectual proofs. But such proofs are 
available, and, had we time, I could pre- 
sent to you the inescapable logic—the 
cold, clear, unsentimental reasoning 
process—which completely justifies the 
Catholic claim and position to the hon- 
estly inquiring mind. If you doubt that 
assertion, put it to the test. Visit any 
Catholic priest and ask him to indicate 
to you the rationale, the philosophy, of 
the Catholic religion. Only be sincere; 
be prepared to look truth in the face, no 
matter what may be your likes and dis- 
likes, your traditions and your senti- 
ments. There can be no question of what 
the issue will be. 
" OW, it is wholly vain for us to meet 
here for the cheap purpose of pat- 
ting one another on the back. If we are 
interested in ultimate and necessary truth, 
and as rational beings we surely must be 
interested in nothing else, it will not serve 
our purpose to make this the occasion 
for mere smiling assurances, one to an- 
other, that we are all a rather decent sort 
and should get on together in a friendly 
manner, permitting God (if there is a 
God) to stay in His heaven (if there is 
a heaven). In other words, we have not 
come together to agree that religion is of 
no consequence, and should not be al- 


lowed to interfere with our social har. 
mony. For religion is of tremendous con- 
sequence, of boundless consequence; 
even the very desirable thing called har. 
mony among men is as nothing in impor- 
tance when compared with the true re. 
ligion. Religion is the tie that binds ys 
to God ; it is something objectively there, 
It requires clear and sincere recognition, 
and when we give it that recognition we 
are said to have the virtue of religion, 
This virtue is not a sentiment; it is not 
a ‘value,’ in the jargon of the current 
philosophy; it is not a ‘sublimation’ of 
one’s finer feelings and tendencies. Nor 
is religion a matter of opinion—like a 
taste in food or books—a thing to be 
shaped and trimmed, perhaps, and not to 
be bothersomely obtruded upon other 
people or made the occasion of quarrel, 
dispute, or even bitter rancor. 


os ELIGION, true religion, is, in it- 
self, a matter of truth, a matter of 
fact; sanity requires that all should face 
that fact and accept that truth. And it 
will not do for those who possess the 
truth, and know that they possess it, to 
act as though untruth were just as valu- 
able, and to live uncaring that many of 
their fellowmen are deprived of truth—of 
truth essential, truth absolutely indispen- 
sable, truth that is bound up with eternal 
issues, truth that must be found and ac- 
cepted under pain of an awful and end- 
less woe. It will not do for the Catholic 
—knowing, as he does, the unique truth 
of his religion—to refuse to champion 
that truth that his fellowmen and he may 
live in fadeless happiness; it will not do 
for him to be lazy in this matter, to serve 
his own convenience, to avoid all the 
bother involved in making his religion 
known by prayer, and life, and work, and 
word; it will not do for him to be thus 
satanically slothful, and to tell himself 
that his inhuman indifference to the one 
essential need of minds and souls is 
‘tolerance’ or ‘broad-mindedness’ and a 
thing to be admired and praised. Thank 
God, it is not of such degenerate toler- 
ance that we speak here today. 
“Tolerance is a poor word at any time, 
and never poorer than when it is brought 
into wholly illegitimate use as a descrip- 
tion of desirable social situations or pro- 
cedures. It is nearly valueless as a word, 
and sometimes evil as a reality, almost 
as evil as its apparent opposite, but real 
ally intolerance. When people begin to 
tolerate one another, they are very far 
indeed from peace and harmony ; in fact, 
they are ready, upon any sudden provo- 
cation, to fly at one another in a rage. 
For tolerance is a weakly thing and is 
casily exasperated. One tolerates what 
one does not like, and would change if 
that were possible; so one tolerates ex- 
treme heat or cold, or the table-manners 
of an uncouth companion, or noises in 
the street when one longs for rest and 
quiet. But one does not tolerate error 
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and assure its victim that error is as 
valuable as truth. One does not tolerate 


manifest a really diabolical pride and an 
insufferable condescension. There is 
nothing so horribly intolerable as this 
thing called tolerance. 

“The Catholic, knowing the truth, can- 
not tolerate error; he must hate it, and 
seek to root it out. The Catholic, know- 
ing the equal importance of every human 
soul, must not tolerate his fellowman, 
Protestant, Jew, or Pagan; he must love 
him. And, loving him, he will labor, in 
season and out of season, by every human 
effort that may be employed in justice, 
kindness, and charity, to bring to his fel- 
jowman the glorious gift of all-important 
truth which has been bestowed upon his 
own unworthy self. 


“4 7OU may say, ‘Do Catholics claim 
that they are right and that all others 
are wrong in this matter of religious 
belief? If so, is this not a monstrously 
unfair and prideful claim?’ Consider: 
if you are right, and know that you are 
right, and are able to show conclusive 
proofs that you are right, then it is not 
monstrous unfairness, but plain logic, to 
conclude that those who do not agree 
with you are wrong. Make no mistake; 
the Catholic does not pretend to have a 
better mind than other men, or to be 
made of a finer clay ; what he does claim, 
and must claim since he knows the thing 
isa fact, is that he has the supreme gift 
and the supreme light of the one and only 
religious truth. And out of that knowl- 
edge comes the realization of the duty— 
to be neglected at his own unspeakably 
great peril—of bringing the truth to 
those who do not possess it. He cannot 
compromise, for the truth to which he 
bears witness is not something of his 
own, Or man’s, devising. He cannot 
meet people half-way, for his faith is a 
unity that suffers no division and par- 
cling; it is wholly taken or wholly 
refused. He cannot trim and adjust his 
beliefs and his essential practices to suit 
the pleasure and convenience of him- 
slf or others. He calls upon all men to 
see, to recognize, to appreciate the unique 
character of his unique religion, and to 
weigh the compelling proofs that sup- 
port its claims. He begs all men to bring 
to their investigation of his faith a sin- 
tere prayer for light to know the truth 
and only the truth, and to recognize the 
fact that it is not for men to dictate to 
Divinity, or to choose how far and in 
What manner they shall condescend to 
‘rve Almighty God. He begs all to seek 
and to find the one true religion which 
God Himself has established in the 
World, and which, being divine, admits of 
40 alternative or substitute. And he 
Ws, in all humility and thankfulness, 
t this one true religion is his own and 

| 20 other. 
“Do you hesitate still, and do you say, 





one’s fellowman, to do so would be to 


‘It is a most tremendous claim that you 
make; it is a startling thing, a frighten- 
ing thing, to declare that one is abso- 
lutely right in this important matter of 
religion, and that others are wrong?’ 
May I answer your question by pro- 
pounding another? If you cannot say of 
your church (or of your little set of 
views and opinions that does service as 
your religion or church) ; if you cannot 
say, “This is right, and the others are 
wrong; this is true and the others are 
false’; I repeat, if you cannot say that 
of your church, what, in the name of 
common-sense and even schoolboy-logic, 
are you doing in that church? 

“And as for tolerance, in the more 
commonly accepted meaning of the term, 
we need not enter into any discussion of 
it here. We are at least measurably civil- 
ized. We are not likely to need confer- 
ences of this sort to keep us from 
vulgarity and violence. Bigotry exists, 
and we deplore it; but its cure is not 
tolerance but love of truth and love of 
fellowmen and earnest endeavor to make 
truth the common possession of all men 
and the guiding force of all lives. So I 
charge you: Make not tolerance the cloak 
for indifference, indolence, or sloth. If 
you are not in possession of the truth, 
and in position to prove possession, do 
not succumb to laziness and lassitude, 
and call yourselves tolerant or broad- 
minded. The quest of truth may mean 
tremendous effort of mind; it may mean 
a painful purging of the heart; it may 
mean a complete reversal of habits; it 
may mean hardship, and scorn endured, 
and friendships lost. It will mean earn- 
est and humble prayer to God for guid- 
ance and support. But the quest is 
imperative, just the same, and no rea- 
sonable man may neglect it. 


“AND if I say to you, what every 
Catholic must say, that I have the 
truth which lies at the end of your honest 
quest ; if I assert, as most Catholics must, 
that this truth came to me by God’s gift 
without the heart-breaking search that 
may be yours, I only say what I know 
to be true. Marvelling at the fact, I 
can only conclude that God’s providence 
is an inscrutable design; that His gifts 
are His own to dispose; that His choice 
of me, and of all Catholics born to the 
Faith, as recipients of Truth effortlessly 
received, must mean two things: that we 
might lack the courage which you must 
have to seek it out, and, secondly, that 
we are meant to realize that the faith is 
not something in which we can take a 
smug repose, but is a tremendous respon- 
sibility calling upofi every Catholic to 
work tirelessly for the accomplishment 
of God’s will which is that ‘All men be 
saved and come to the knowledge of the 
truth.’ ” 
The Baptist minister, coming to his 
quarter-hour’s assignment, might be 
pardoned if he felt, to use a homely 


but expressive phrase, that the fat was in 
the fire. Yet he bore himself most gra- 
ciously, most winningly, and filled out 
his time with a word of approval for 
this side and for that, and with no very 
definite conclusion discernible from his 
remarks except that he was a most pleas- 
ant and companionable person, full of 
bright smiles and cordial good wishes 
for one and all. So ended the formal 
discussion, with tolerance still triangu- 
lated, if not strangulated. 


HAT night in his quiet home, the 

priest recorded the day’s event in his 
diary. He appended some remarks: “I 
am convinced of two things. Those 
young people were earnestly eager for 
the truth. It may well be that the sticky 
sexuality, which has mucked up the peo- 
ple of this century in mind and heart 
and conduct, has begun to cloy; it may 
be that these youngsters are sick, tired 
and disgusted with the so-called ‘frank- 
ness’ and ‘broad-mindedness’ of the 
times. Whatever the reason, I am per- 
fectly sure,—nor does to-day’s experi- 
ence serve me as my only evidence; I 
have noted the fact this long while and 
in many places—I am perfectly sure 
that the younger generation (at least 
in its members who do any thinking at 
all) is ‘fed up’ with modernity and all 
its vagueness of mind and brutality of 
conduct. I am sure that the young peo- 
ple of to-day are hungry for truth, and 
for religious truth, and for final, and 
stable, and clear-cut, and understand- 
able religious truth. 

“The second matter of which I am 
convinced is this: many Catholics are 
infected with spiritual sloth, and have 
twisted their minds into accepting it as 
‘the virtue of tolerance.’ The thing we 
need is action. I’m glad the Holy Father 
uses that very word when he speaks of 
Catholic Action. We need the action 
of fervent prayer and the living spirit 
of prayer. (I wonder how many Catho- 
lic families have prayers together, at 
least every evening.) We need the ac- 
tion of the sacramental life: more fre- 
quent and fervent confession; more reg- 
ular and devout Communion; .- more 
ardent devotion to the sacramental dis- 
cipline of the Church. We need the ac- 
tion of renewed Catholic home life: We 
need the action of solid Catholic read- 
ing and study. We need the action of 
parochial societies that are alive. We 
need the action of a living enthusiasm 
for Catholic truth and Catholic moral- 
ity. We need the action of alertness 
and appreciation that we may meet the 
requirements of the tremendous respon- 
sibility for human souls which is im- 
posed upon us by the fact that we pos- 
sess the one all-necessary truth. Once 
these needs are satisfied, we shall have 
no occasion to concern ourselves with 
tolerance and its everlasting ‘triangles.’ 
I still think they are a mistake.” 





We those who are not satisfied with 
their newspaper diet but like to mix their 
own medicine, it may have occurred that 
all this magnificent, or at least very 
intricate spectacle of attempted govern- 
ment regulation of business can be re- 
duced to a single and simple formula, 
namely, profits. It is true, though, that 
neither the government nor the business 
man likes to make too much mention of 
it. They rather talk in more innocent- 
looking terms. 

The government, for instance, will say 
that production of cotton has to be re- 
stricted. What it should add—but does 
not—is that less cotton will be planted 
only if the producer is offered something 
equivalent to the loss of profit resulting 
from restricted output. This something 
is the bonus—a ready concession to the 
profit motive, be that with regard to 
cotton, or wheat, or hogs, or corn, or 
other agricultural commodities. 

Nor does the business man come out 
with the bold assertion that government 
interference cuts his profits; yet, you 
can read this angry fear between the 
editorial lines of any trade journal. And 
if he is not in fear about his profits— 
because there are no profits, at least he 
will be anxious to protect and guard 
what he considers his profit possibilities. 
So he steps forward and asserts that the 
great tradition of American Liberty, In- 
dividualism, and what not is being 
seriously threatened. 

Regardless of the pretensions of the 
two parties to the contract, there is little 
doubt but that the problem of profits is 
at the very bottom of the present difficul- 
ties between government and business. 
What, then, are profits? 

Now, let it be stated right here that 
all the wonderful ideas of “service,” of 
“customer rights,” of “living wages” can 
not do away with the fundamental fact 
that things are being made, that services 
are being rendered, that wages are being 
earned chiefly, if not solely, because of 
the profit they yield. I do not know of 
any manufacturer who would care to 
produce if there were not at least a 
reasonable chance of making some profit 
out of such production. The same holds 
invariably true of any other business 
enterprise, whether that happens to be 
in the field of industry or agriculture, 
finance; trade or transportation. The 


same applies even to Government enter- 
prises; they are working for a profit, 
too; and if they don’t yield a profit, they 





lhe Measure of Profits 


By Gerhard Hirschfeld 


are not sound in the economic sense. 
Every one of the public works enter- 
prises, excepting those of a relief nature, 
are expected to yield a profit, the 
Boulder Dam, the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, the work of the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps, and many others. 

In other words, as it is one of the 
irrevocable laws of Nature than man 
must make a living, so it is, translated 
into the economic language, one of the 
most fundamental laws that man must 
make a profit in order to make a living. 
Some make that profit (and living) by 
selling goods, others by making goods, 
and others again by selling their services, 
their time, their abilities, or their money. 
Profits, therefore, are the indispensable 
ingredient of any sort of human en- 
deavor in the economic and commercial 
world, regardless of whether you call 
that “profits,” or “dividends,” or 
“wages,” or “salaries,” or “bonus.” 

Ts it, then, that the Government wants 
to interfere with this most powerful of 
economic laws, if it aims at the restric- 
tion of production, at the regulation of 
wages, at the control of profits? This 
would, indeed, be a hopeless task—and 
the Government has no idea, I feel sure, 
of attempting it. But let us go ahead 
with the nature of profits. 


F everybody would be satisfied in 
clearing just enough of a profit to 
enable him to make a decent living, there 
would be little friction and a more widely 
based prosperity. But this is not so. Some 
people would like to earn more but are 
not willing to let go of their positions, of 
a steady income, be that ever so small. 
Others are of a more adventurous spirit; 
they will gamble, with gusto; and some 
of the time they may ride the crest of 
a million-dollar- wave while at other 
times they may find theniselves in the 
grip of bankruptcy. This contrast is well 
illustrated by the following example: 
Taking the years of 1923 and 1929 for 
a comparative study, one wil! find that 
the gambling type of man, the speculator, 
tripled his profits within this six-year 
period; the financial corporations, less 
adventurous, but still largely speculative, 
nearly doubled theirs, whereas the manu- 
facturer, the tradesman, the shipper, the 
miner and all the rest of non-financial 
enterprises made profits that were but 
14 per cent higher in 1929, as compared 
with 1923. What is an even more astound- 
ing result, is the fact that the combined 
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profits of the speculators and of the finan. 
cial corporations totaled nearly one and 
one-half billion dollars more than the 
profits of all the 300,000 non-financial 
enterprises in these United States, 


T is easy to deduce from this little 
survey that profits place a premium, 
not on hard work, on earnest enterprise, 
on industrious labor, but rather on specu- 
lation, on gambling, and on forced and 
somewhat wild profit-schemes. This, the 
Government maintains, is not as it should 
be because the gambler and the specu. 
lator prey on the public and on the com- 
monweal. Hence, the Government is de- 
termined to stop greed in its most abusive 
character. Hence, the farmer is rather 
being paid a bonus than that he would 
be allowed to pile up production and to 
gamble on profits. Hence, we have the 
Securities Act trying to stop gambling 
on the Stock Exchange. Hence also, the 
Government has come out with and in- 
sisted on many other regulations aiming 
at better control of economic activities. 
Will the Government succeed? 
Frankly, I doubt it. Because the fight 
against greed is one of the most hopeless 
that could ever be attempted; and dont 
let us forget that it has met with success 
only when carried on under the banner 
of religion. From a purely economic 
point of view it should also be remem- 
bered that economics have a way of 
regulating themselves. Those that have 
made sky-rocket profits, have lost them, 
as a rule. And those who have been 
satisfied with a moderate surplus, have 
carried on profitably year after year; in 
the end, the latter have seen their steady 
pursuit of labor and their maintenance 
of honest principles crowned with much 
better success than can be said of the 
gamblers and the speculators. What has 
become. of them? Their enormous profits 
have melted away in these years of de- 
pression and deflation like butter in the 
sun. But if you ask, what has become 
of those who were patient and modest 
and honest, you just have to look at 
their plants and factories, their shops 
and offices and stores and farms to know 
the answer. They still have their foun- 
dation; the speculators have lost theirs. 
If, then, the Government is to suc 
ceed in its profit-regulating efforts, 1 
must prove stronger than human nature 
and stronger than the economic law. ! 
doubt that it is stronger than either of 
them. 
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MANTLE OF BLUE 


An Episode from the Year of Our Lord 1361 


By Gabriel Francis Powers 


Arter seven long years of absence 

Baldello had just returned to Torre Alta, 
and it would be difficult to say if his joy 
or that of his kinfolk was the greater. 
He had not changed much, save that there 
was added to the charm of his presence a 
new and rather alluring atmosphere of 
strangeness. He was considerably taller 
and, curiously enough, sunburned owing 
to two weeks’ travel on horseback, and 
he was very much a man. His fair hair 
had turned to brown but his clear eyes 
still looked out with the frank candor of 
boyhood, and they saw his face lifted to 
the old tower as he drew near, and he was 
laughing for sheer happiness. 

“Dear, dear,” the mother murmured. 
“It’s just like him, but I would scarcely 
have known him. He is full twenty-three 
and a man.” The father pretended to 
growl. “Fop! Dressed in the fashion of 
France; and wearing gloves as they do 
in Ghent.” 

But they were caught in the storm of 
his overwhelming joy, of his arms flung 
around them, of his voice that had the 
old true ring of sincerity and affection, 
and both momentarily subsided in tears. 
For the son every sound was rapture. He 
had always loved Torre Alta above all his 
father’s demesnes but it was almost a new 
place that he found, for now the family no 
longer resided at San Giovanni in Pinci, 
which was at the top of a huddled grey 
town, but at Torre Alta itself and 
Baldello’s mother, who loved gardens, 
had made a beautiful garden behind the 
castle at the top of the hill, and sunken 
gardens within the walls’ enclosure in 
front of the castle, and you could look 


‘ down into these from the bridge. 


It seemed to him almost worth while to 
have been away, it was such bliss to re- 
turn. His brothers and sisters came to 
him half timid and half tender, for they 
had almost forgotten how he looked ; and 
he did not know them as they now were. 
Bianca, the little maid of seven, was four- 
teen, Raniero, whom he had left an in- 
fant of four, clinging to his mother’s robe, 
now 2: strong, mischievous boy of eleven 
with a predilection for the Guards’ Hall. 
The baby Bettina was a pretty child of 
eight, and there was a new small Aluigi, 
born two years after he left, whom he had 
never seen. 

One new person in the household Bal- 
dello discovered for himself two hours 
after his arrival. He had paused on the 


bridge with his arm around his mother, 


to look into the sunken garden, and there 
was the tall figure of a young girl bending 
over the roses. 

“Who is that ?” he asked in surprise. 

“Your cousin Ornella. She lives with 
us now. She lost her father and mother 
two years ago.” 

“How is it she did not come and greet 
me ?” 

“We must have forgotten to bid her. I 
am afraid I did forget. Ornella! My 
dear! This is my son Baldello who 
wishes to pay you his respects.” 

Hearing her name called the maiden 
held back the filmy veil that fell from her 
head to her shoulders and looked up. Bal- 
dello’s breath failed him for he thought 
he had never beheld so lovely and pure a 
countenance. The girl, she might be 
seventeen or eighteen years old, made him 
a curtsy and said graciously: “You are 
welcome home, Messer.” Her voice was 
rather low but extraordinarily musical. 
“And how did you leave our lord the 
Pope ?” 

“In health fairly well, and very happy 
at the completed task of the pacification 
and submission of the entire patrimony 
of St. Peter. We owe that to Cardinal 
Albornoz.” 


“ T seems wonderful,” she continued 

thoughtfully, “to see somebody who 
has really and truly come direct from His 
Holiness to us. Did you see him just be- 
fore you left, Messer?” 

“An hour before I left, and he sent his 
blessing to this house and to all who 
dwell within its walls.” 

“Tis said,” Baldello’s mother inter- 
rupted, “that he would gladly return from 
Avigon to Rome but that the King of 
France will not let him. Is it true?” 

“Tt is true that he would gladly return, 
and that our lord the Cardinal has set his 
heart upon it and will strain every nerve 
to bring him back. But so far it is still 


uncertain. Mother, how wonderful this 
sunshine is! I believe I had half for- 
gotten it. And how exquisite your 


gardens are!” 


“Come,” she said, drawing him gently,. 


“you have not yet seen them all. I have 
an orangery against the south wall.” 

“I must see everything,” the young 
man smiled. Then he doffed his velvet 
cap to the damsel: “Farewell, Madonna. 
Gather roses. Youth is short”... He 
was laughing, in his old teasing way. 

“And so is leave of absence,” he added 
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for his mother’s ear. “Darling, I have 
the loveliest present for you from our 
lord the Pope. A rosary of beryls and 
silver wrought by hand. What do you 
think of that?” 

“He is too kind, and I do not deserve 
:” 

“But at least you furnished one very 
handsome officer for his Guard.” 

“Baldello! How can you!” 

“But it’s true! And now, Mother dear, 
please tell me something about that won- 
derful being in the rose-garden. Is she 
really my cousin?” 


“CN HE certainly is, but only in the third 

or fourth degree. She is an Oddi of 
Perugia, left quite alone, poor child, and 
my sister the Abbess of St. Scolastica 
asked me to take her. You remember 
your aunt Madre Geltrude ?” 

“T surely do! And those delectable 
cakes of almond-paste, covered with 
sugar icing, and crossed obliquely by a 
bar sinister of gold paper, which she used 
to send us at Christmastide. Does she 
still send them ?” 

“She does, and the children are just 
as fond of them as you used to be.” 


“And now she has sent Madonna 
Ornella” . . . but he did not laugh this 
time. He was thinking. 


It seemed strange to him that the 
damsel, being a relative, should not have 
been with the family when they came 
out all together to greet him. His 
mother frankly confessed that she had 
forgotten to bid her, and the young man 
divined that perhaps the girl was not 
treated quite as one of themselves. To 
him she seemed an altogether marvelous 
person. Her beauty was unquestionable, 
and so also her grace, her charm, her 
rare and delicate refinement. 

Baldello was hoping secretly that he 
would soon see her again, and his wish 
was granted for at table she sat beside 
his father; and, afterwards, his mother 
asked her to read to her awhile. He 
found himself lounging near for the sake 
of hearing her voice. He made up his 
mind that he had never heard so unusual 
and so sweet a voice in all his life, and 
her extraordinary purity of diction added 
to the pleasure of listening to her read- 
ing. He was horrified when, as the 
reader closed the book and rose to join 
his mother, his sister Bianca asked her to 
go fetch her a handkerchief. The young 
man was honestly indignant. 
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“Fair sister,” he said, “it really seems 
to me that at your age you are quite able 
to wait upon yourself, and that you 
should not trouble another person to run 
your errands.” ; 

The girl colored: “But it’s only 
Ornella.” 

“How, it’s only Ornella?” 

“Well, she’s an orphan and poor. She 
is only here through the charity of our 
lady mother. She should make herself 
useful.” 

“Shame on you, Bianca,” the mother’s 
voice interrupted. “How would you like 
to have no father or mother or home of 
your own?” 

“But that would be an entirely dif- 
ferent thing.” : 

Ornella was returning and the young 
man rose courteously to make way for 
her. My lady, still vexed, raised her 
voice: “Ornella, I absolutely forbid you 
to run errands for Bianca, or for any 
of the children. She is a big, lazy girl 
and I will not suffer it. You have enough 
to do for me.” 

It was Ornella who thought this 
strange because she was fond of Bianca 
and had humored her, and nobody so far 
had raised any objection. But the child 
was petulant and blurted out her pro- 
test: “Just because my brother says so!” 


)ig.* petty ING apparently had happened, 
B but the young are sensitive, and 
from that hour Baldello realized that his 
cousin never remained voluntarily in the 
same room where he was. It distressed 
him a good deal for, as the days passed, 
he learned to know better and better what 
a priceless pearl his house possessed ; 
and he was soon obliged to own to his 
secret consciousness that he was madly 


in love with this wondrously beautiful. 


Ornella. She might avoid him as much 
as she pleased, he was going to win her 
at all costs, and she should be, together 
with his mother, the chatelaine of Torre 
Alta. So two weeks passed. He had 
six weeks’ leave, and he counted the 
short days one by one. 

Partly by hard fighting, and partly by 
his rare skill in diplomacy, the Spanish 
chieftain Albornoz, whom all knew as 
“The Cardinal,” had spread peace and 
contentment throughout the States of 
the Church. It was in this interval of 
repose that Baldello Alfani had_asked 
permission to go home for awhile. But 
he knew what was in the mind of Al- 
bornoz, and perhaps in the mind of His 
Holiness Pope Innocent VI.: Albornoz 
meant to bring the Holy See back to 
Rome, its right and true place, and if the 
great nobles of Italy would stand by him 
it would not be so difficult. Otherwise, 
it would be necessary to appeal to the 
head of the Holy Roman Empire, the 
Emperor of Germany. 

Albornoz had built an impregnable 
fort at Viterbo, a base for his operations, 
and young Alfani wondered whether 








some day shortly he might not be re- 
called. He had stolen away to the top 
of the tower with his thoughts and to 
watch the sunset. It had always been 
one of his favorite haunts. The last 
light was going down, beyond the blue 
distance and the hazy tree-masses, and 
the twin mirrors of the small lakes in 
the plain. From the winding stair be- 
hind the watcher a voice approached 
singing softly; it seemed to fit in ad- 
mirably, keyed to_the subdued loveliness 
of the scene. 


RNELLA stepped out, and the song 
stopped short. 

“Oh! I beg your pardon, Messer. I 
did not know you were there”... 

“The hour is marvelous enough to 
tempt one. And so is the view. You 
were coming to see the miracle of the 
sunset ?” 

“It is a miracle every day. And so is 
the sunrise, and the starlight. I don’t 
know which is the most beautiful of them 
all.” 

“It would be hard to say. God is a 
great artist, Madonna. But this whole 
land is so beautiful I could wish never 
to go away.” ‘ 

“You are not leaving yet, Messer ?” 

“Not for three weeks, if I may be- 
lieve the calendar. But already the sor- 
row is upon me that I must go.” 

“It is the shadow of the gloaming, the 
blue of evening upon you for an hour. 
Tomorrow morning you will be laugh- 
ing out in the sunshine.” 

“Do you think you know ?” 

“T am quite sure I know. You must 
never let the twilight invade you. It 
is fatal, Messer.” 

“When I come to leave Torre Alta, I 
fear me it will be night. And may I ask, 
seeing that we are kinfolk, why you call 
me Messer ?” 

“Pray suffer it. 
better.” 

“Tt seems to me all wrong.” 

“By your leave, Messer.” 

She was gone so quickly that he 
scarcely saw her go. Only a flutter of 
white at the turret door. And Baldello 
was not sure whether he wanted to laugh, 
or whether he was very angry, or both. 


It seems to me 


- In any case he was determined that be- 


fore he left Torre Alta he would have 
made sure of his bride. And he descended 
the tower stairs with an unhasting, reso- 
lute tread. 

From his youth the young man had 
been in the habit, always at this hour, 
either in crossing the court (or else he 
went down deliberately to pay her 
homage), to salute, in her shrine, the 
ancient image of Our Lady which his 
ancestors had caused to be painted on 
the wall of the tower, opposite the arch- 
way of entrance to the court. Madonna 
was wafted heavenward in her glory, and 
her blue mantle floated around her in 
billows of celestial hue. Many an un- 
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conventional prayer had Baldello lifted 
up from his heart before this image, for 
he had cherished and trusted since his 
childhood, as his mother had taught him, 
this beloved and holy Protectress of his 
house. 

“My Lady,” he said to her now, “you 
are the power, and glory and honor of 
Heaven and earth, and no man, save 
One, could ever love you enough. You 
know that when I was dubbed knight I 
spent my vigil-of-arms at your feet, and 
you have always succored and helped me. 
Now I have found the only woman I am 
ever going to love, save You. And you 
must help me to win her, Amen.” Then 
he made a large Sign of the Cross, which 
somehow seemed to him to seal a 
covenant. a 

The evenings were cool in the moun- 
tain so that Baldello, seeking his father, 
found him in the great hall where a fire 
was always lighted at sundown. From 
his deep leathern chair the bluff old 
nobleman greeted his eldest son. 

“Well, boy, had a good day? Come 
and talk to your old dad a minute.- Your 
mother keeps you too close to her. Iam 
going to take you out to hunt tomorrow. 
You have no other plans, I hope?” - 

“None, Sir. And I shall be glad to 
hunt. Shall you go up mountain or 
down ?” 

“T want to take you to the Balze. You 
haven’t been there since you came home 
and it’s pretty hunting.” 

“Plenty of game, I suppose?” 

“Not bad, considering the season.” 


ALDELLO had taken the chair be- 
side his father and was stretching his 
long limbs toward the hearth. But he was 
very much embarrassed about what he 
had come to say. He glanced at the 
rugged, weather-beaten, hoary coun- 
tenance of the old lord, and it appeared 
to him almost forbidding. Yet he knew 
that, at times, vivid gleams of tenderness 
or of humor could light the ruddy blunt- 
ness of the same. It took courage, a 
veritable mustering of the reserves, to 
force himself to speak at last. The si- 
lence, broken only by the crackling of 
the wood-fire, seemed to him tangible, 
ominous; but he broke bravely through. 
“My lord father, did it ever occur to 
you that it might perhaps be time for me 
to think of marrying?” 

“Yo, ho,” the older man laughed 
boisterously. “This is news indeed! 
My dear boy, at your age, one does not 
think of marrying just for the sake of 
marrying. One thinks of following 
where one’s heart has gone.” 

“Sir, you guess right.” 

“Some lovely damsel of the land of 
France, I’d wager?” 

“T do not like their mode of speech.” 

“Some Roman princess?” 

“They seem to me full proud.” 

“You might speak out and tell 4 
fellow.” 
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The pause was rather long, then softly, 
with subdued breath, the young man 
said: “Ornella.” 

The old man gasped: “What, your 
cousin ?” 

“No other.” 

Then Federico Alfani bounced in his 
chair and dropped back voiceless: “You 
are mad !” 

Baldello made no answer, and 
presently, hoarsely, his father spoke: 

“It’s sheer madness, a mere passing 
whim, a fancy because you have been 
thrown into her company while you 
were idle. Do the men of our family 
marry like that? You are my heir, and 
before long you will be in my shoes, lord 
over thirty lands and castles. What we 
look for is an alliance, power, increase 
of territory, gold, my dear Baldello, 
gold, and more men for our forces. What 
could poor little Ornella bring? A fair 
face, and nothing more. There are fair 
faces without number within your own 
domains, and she has not even a dowry. 


_ Not a copper.” 


“C\HE seems to me herself to be worth 

more than any sums of money you 
could name to me. What do we want with 
land, Father, when your eye cannot reach 
the boundaries of your estates? Or 
with men and gold when you have of all 
inabundance? The woman is what mat- 
ters. And this one is beautiful, and 
true and of strong soul. That is what 
counts. She will be a glory to our race, 
and bear sons worthy of you.” 

“Son, I do not know if you are bent 
on humiliating your mother and me, but 
there is not one of your esquires who 
would marry Ornella. She has not a 
penny to her name, and for two years 
now she has been acting as your mother’s 
tire-woman.” 

“Father, that is not fair! She is no 
tire-woman. She is our own kin. And 
she is an Oddi of Perugia, a proud 
enough name. My mother loves her as 
a daughter.” 

“Young man, I tell you one thing. 
You will never have my consent to this. 
Never! If you think you can live on 
your pay as a guardsman you may do it. 
For the rest your brother Raniero is 
quite able to take your place.” 

His eldest son raised his head proudly. 
“I can live on my pay as a guardsman.” 

The old man cried out to him in agony : 
“Baldello !” 

“Father, I am sorry, but you pushed 
me to it. Please believe me. I know my 
own mind. This is no passing fancy. It 
1s a strong decision for my whole life.” 

As they stood, both tense, and before 
tither had time to add another word, a 
fair young figure stood at the door. “My 
lord?” the musical voice said. Federico 
Alfani turned and the expression of his 
face was savage. 

“Well?” he asked rudely. 

“I wanted to beg your lordship to 


summon the physician from San Gio- 
vanni. My lady complains of headache. 
And she seems to have a fever. She 
said yesterday she did not feel herself. 

“She has been ailing for some days, 
my lord, but did not wish me to mention it. 
To tell the truth, I am very much wor- 
ried about her. The fever seems to in- 
crease instead of abating.” 

“T will go in immediately and see her. 
Meanwhile send a man to S. Giovanni 
to fetch the leech.” 

It was the beginning of a long siege 
of sickness for the chatelaine of Torre 
Alta. She was bled and physiced, but 
it grew more and more clear every day 
that the disease that had laid hold of her 
was of a most grievous and exhausting 
kind. Perhaps in our modern parlance 
we should say typhoid fever; the phy- 
sician in attendance, and another sum- 
moned from Rieti, called it only a wast- 
ing fever accompanied by internal dis- 
turbances. 

But my lady was so much the heart and 
soul and guiding spirit of the house that 
a terrible silence and sadness fell upon 
it. Her husband and eldest son moved 
about softly, grieving like two unquiet 
ghosts. One never heard the children 
laugh, or cry out at their play. The 
servants, even the grooms in the stable- 
yard, were depressed and dumb. Bianca, 
who was fourteen, had proved herself 
awkward and undependable in the sick- 
room, and the whole care and responsi- 
bility fell upon Ornella, who never 
spared herself, never left the bedside, 
never seemed to sleep or rest. She took 
her meals when it was convenient, at 
any hour, in the extremely brief inter- 
vals when she felt she could absent her- 
self from the sick-room. And day and 
night she watched incessantly, tense, 
alert, relentlessly, for every change, for 
every emergency; and the deep fear at 
heart that the enemy sickness might be 
preparing some fatal surprise. 


NE cannot rest with such a threat in 
view. And the beloved mother, sunk 
in the great bed of state, every day grew 
more weak and helpless. There was no 
talk any more save of the condition of 
the sick woman. Federico Alfani was 


almost in despair, and Baldello, seeking - 


to encourage his father, must hide his 
own black sorrow and despondency. It 
was perhaps the first time in his life that 
the young man was absolutely without a 
smile. He would come into the sick- 
room and stand beside the bed looking 
down at his mother with an expression 
of tenderness and grief that went to 
Ornella’s heart. ° 

“Ts there nothing we can do for her ?” 
he asked despairingly. 

“We are doing everything that can 
possibly be done.” Then, in pity for 
him, “You could pray for her, Messer.” 

“As if I didn’t do that already .. .! 
But my prayers are no good. They do 





not go beyond the ceiling. You pray for 
her, Ornella. Will you?” 

“I pray for her with every breath I 
draw.” 

The young man’s eyes dwelt for a long 
moment upon the face bending over some 
infusion she was preparing. It had al- 
ways seemed to him that in its purity, 
its grace, its soft loveliness, the semblance 
was that of some virgin saint, and he 
gazed upon it with reverence. Now he 
saw it pale, wasted, almost transparent. 


" NELLA,” he said with a sudden 
anxiety, “is it true that you never 
go to bed?” 

“What does that matter, as long as we 
save her ?” 

“Tonight I will stay with her, and you 
will go and sleep.” 

“No, I will not leave her. It is too 
important. I could not sleep, even if I 
went to bed.” 

“You do not trust me?” 

“It might be a matter of life and death. 
I do not dare to leave her.” 

“Will you not go and rest for once, for 
my sake?” His voice trembled and she 
realized the strain he was under. Her 
grave sweet eyes met his steadily. 

“T will stay with her until midnight, 
and let you relieve me from twelve to 
four. Does that satisfy you? But you 
must promise me faithfully that you will 
have me called at once if you see any 
change.” 

“I promise.” 

“One of the women always remains 
in the room with her at night, but I 
must warn you, Messer, that your 
mother is very, very ill and that it is 
necessary to watch her closely. You 
will not go to sleep?” 

“Cousin! Does a man sleep when he 
is on duty?” 

A few minutes before twelve Baldello 
went out into the court. It was a clear 
night of stars, and there was an immense 
limpidity of space and silence over all 
nature. Beneath the image of Madonna 
the hanging lamp burned brightly, and 
it seemed to the watcher, in spite of the 
darkness, that he could distinguish the 
blue of her mantle, that inimitable blue 
that was obtained of old by crushing lapis 
lazuli. It was a mere flash, a vibration 
of color. Perhaps he did not really see 
it, but thought he saw it, and he inter- 
preted it as a sign. He uncovered his 
head and stood there motionless, pray- 
ing, with an extraordinary new confi- 
dence in his heart. 

Then he went noiselessly up the stairs 
and into that still chamber. An oil-lamp 
stood upon the dresser, but most of the 
room was sunk in gloom. An ancient 
serving woman who had been the 
children’s nurse sat in the window re- 
cess telling her beads. The young man 
silently took the chair at the foot of the 
bed. Ornella nodded her head .and smiled 
a little, but went out without’ speaking. 
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The sick woman seemed to be asleep, 
pale face scarce discernible among the 
pillows, faint line of a figure sunken al- 
most to nothing in the great bed. To the 
young, vigorous man the stillness was 
appalling. The very air seemed dead. 

And Ornella lived in here, day in day 
out, night after night, in her solitary and 
heroic effort to save the precious life 
that seemed threatening to slip away. 
As he gazed upon his mother, the boy had 
a terrible impression that she had gone 
very far away from him, and that only a 
filmy veil remained between her and 
death. She might pass through so easily, 
it would not make any sound. And how 
dreadful the thought was! Yet she did 
not stir or turn; she just lay motionless. 
One long hour passed, and then another. 
Did Ornella go through this protracted 
agony every night, and then begin again 
in the morning another day of anxiety 
and fatigue? How could she ever do 
it? And his father considered her a 
menial, a bride unworthy of their name 
and house! 

He must speak to the Cardinal about 
it. The Cardinal had always been his 
good friend, since that awful day when 
the stripling of sixteen caught the Papal 
Legate by the bridle of his horse. Out 
there on the road just below the castle. 
How well he remembered it! Albornoz 
now had only one thing against him. 

“You might have been at my elbow 
and fighting every day. And instead you 
chose to go into the Guard.” 

“T did not understand, then. But it 
is good enough to be every day close to 
our lord the Pope. 


ALDELLO started. He had almost 
forgotten where he was. Unless he 
could get an extension of leave, next week 
he must go back to Avignon. And leave 
his mother like this! There was a slight 
sound, between a sigh and a moan, and 
the sleeper stirred. Baldello was up at 
once and leaning over her. He did not 
dare to speak to her. She settled again, 
and the aged nurse joined him and bent 
over the waxen effigy. He drew her 
away with terror in his face. 

“She isn’t breathing,” he gasped. 

“Yes, she is breathing. Go into the 
next room where there is a fire and warm 
yourself a little, Messer. Your hands 
are like ice.” 

“The night is so long,” he murmured. 
Then he moved over to the window. It 
was almost dawn, no sign of light yet, 
but a whitening in the east over all the 
great stillness and silence. He came back 
to the gloomy room, resumed his seat 
and tried to pray. But his head was so 
tired there was only one thing he could 
remember: “Holy Mary, Mother of 
God, pray for us sinners now and at the 
hour of our death.” 

Suddenly his mother’s eyes opened 
wide, looking directly in front of her. 
He tried to cry, but the word died in his 


throat: “... Mother ...” She did not 
look at him. She lay quite still, with 
those strange eyes wide open. The boy 
fell to trembling -convulsively. Then 
something like a flash of blue smote 
across his consciousness. A tall figure 
was standing opposite to him on the other 
side of the bed and taking his mother’s 
hand. It was unreal, like a dream. He 
heard somebody whisper.: “Run for my 
lord, and call the chaplain.” And he 
knew that in one moment Ornella was 
going to speak to him, and to say... 


E shook himself and laid his head 
upon the still breast, then his eyes 
met Ornella’s. There was a nameless 
calmness about her, a something divine in 
the peace of her face. She took the blue 
mantle from her shoulders and spread it 
over the bed, then quickly poured cordial 
into a tiny cup and brought it to those 
grey lips, and her comforting voice 
asked gently: “Do you feel cold, dear?” 
There was an inaudible negative, but the 
ear had heard, and the lips had feebly 
answered. 

There was another long moment of 
silence, the soft, faithful hand of the girl 
close against the fluttering pulse, then 
the mother’s head turned upon the pillow 
and her clear eyes rested upon her son. 
It was hardly a breath, but she articu- 
lated softly, “Baldello.” The boy bent 
down to kiss her, almost afraid that his 


lips might hurt her, then he fled. In the 


outer room he flung himself down into 
the leathern armchair and the long 
strain, the hardily controlled anguish, 
broke from him in sobs he vainly strove 
to check. The old nurse came and 
touched his shoulder. “Do you weep so, 
Messer? Rather thank God, for the 
fever is gone and she will live.” 

But the storm that had broken over 
the woman’s son, in her first speaking 
to him, was too violent to be immediately 
abated. My lord entered in great haste 
and sorely out of breath to find his eldest 
son sobbing with hidden face. 

“Baldello,” he cried in anguish, “am 
I too late?” 

“She is better,” the boy gasped. “She 
will live . ... thank God.” 

“Thank God, indeed!” The old man 
stood watching his son. This was so un- 
like his happy, light-hearted Baldello 
that a spasm of pain contracted the 
rugged face. “Come, son,” he said at 
length, ‘your dear mother is better, so 
why do you keep on weeping? Do you 
want to see your poor old dad in tears, 
too?” 

Parting the heavy curtains of velvet, 
a slender figure in white emerged from 
the sick-room. Beautiful face pale with 
watching, steady grey eyes deep with 
truth but ringed with shadows, she stood 
before them smiling: “She has gone to 
sleep, and her pulse is just normal.” 
Then the happy glance fell upon Bal- 
dello’s bowed form. He was making a 





desperate effort to keep back his sobs, 
but he did not dare to raise his head. The 
girl stood watching him, dumb, her gaze 
full of pity, the salver she was carrying 
held with both hands. Federico Alfani 
stood too, his eyes passing from one to 
the other, his brows knitted in anguish, 
Then he suddenly roused himself. 

“Put down that tray, daughter, and 
come here.” 

She did not know what he wished but 
she obeyed, and came forward with won- 
dering eyes lifted to his. He took her 
right hand, and drawing Baldello’s, wet 
with tears, from before his face, pressed 
the two together. 

“Son,” he said, “I give you a bride 
worthy of you and of our house. She 
will be able to comfort you.” Then he 
went out and left them alone. 

It was some time before Baldello could 
find voice enough to speak, even in a 
whisper, but presently he was pouring 
out his soul to the woman he loved: 
“Ornella, you will never know the agony 
I went through. I thought she was 
dead already. Her heart had stopped 
beating. And when I saw you standing 
there, in your mantle of blue, I thought 
it was Madonna herself come to receive 
her blessed soul. Then you threw the 
mantle over her, and somehow I knew 
that it was my Lady covering her with 
her protection, and that she would live. 
It seems to me a miracle. I had asked 
her, and she gave me a sign. I shall 
never forget it. This day that gives me 
back my mother, and gives you to me, 
shall be sacred in my memory as long as 
I live. I made a vow to her, and I will 
keep it. Holy Mass shall be celebrated 
on this day every year in the castle chapel 
in thanksgiving, and I will have the 
shrine in the court repainted and restored 
and made most beautiful at my expense. 
You will see that it is done for me. 


x* * * * * 


IVE hundred and seventy-three years 

have passed, and Baldello’s Tower is 
that broken brown shaft which looks 
down upon the peaceful, smiling green of 
the valley. Last summer a_ tourist 
basked there an hour in the sun and 
breathed the sweet, acrid scent of the 
crushed grass. How strange that the 
young, warm hearts, so alive then and 
throbbing with such strong emotions, 
should have gone to dust! On the south 
face of the tower was a portion of what 
had evidently been a frame of masonry, 
built-in, but very little of it remained; 
only some traces of clinging plaster 
showed that probably here had been 4 
painting. And on close inspection, very 
close inspection, for the thing was al- 
most incredible, in one corner there was 
a faint brushing of blue. It took away 
my breath, but it also seemed to be 4 
symbol; for, wherever the love of 
Madonna has passed, some memory, some 
hope, some joy, some promise remains. 
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FERDINAND II 


The Leader of the Counter-Reformation Is Described in the Fourth 
Article of aSeries on Europe’s Seventeenth Century Religious History 


= Emperor Ferdinand II repre- 
sents in the great religious struggle of 
the seventeenth century the strength of 
the Catholic reaction; that is, what is 
generally called the counter-Reforma- 
tion. 

If he had only represented that, how- 
ever, his partial success and partial fail- 
ure would be less interesting than they 
are. He also represents another feature 
which had come into the struggle and 
strongly affected it everywhere—Nation- 
alism. 

Everywhere in Christendom the par- 
ticular interests of princes, cities, dis- 
tricts, nations and even of races or 
groups of culture, were at issue with the 
general interests of united Christendom. 
One main aspect of the Reformation, 
therefore, is the effort of the religious 
revolutionaries to assert local indepen- 
dence politically against authorities supe- 
rior to themselves, and ultimately of 
course against the supreme moral author- 
ity of the Church throughout Europe. 

It is convenient to call this force Na- 
tionalism because it was at its strongest 
where men’s affection for their nation 
and their consequent desire for its com- 
plete independence was at work. But it 
was the same force even when there was 
no nation concerned. It was the force 
which, for instance, had armed the Slavs 
of Bohemia against the great German 
land-owners, the German dynasty which 
ruled them, the Empire of which they 
formed a part. That had been the prin- 
cipal meaning of the Hussite heresy and 
the wars which followed it in the century 
before Luther. In England, national feel- 
ing had also grown strong more than a 
hundred years before the Reformation. 
It had been emphasized by the new use 
all over England of the English lan- 
guage. Until a hundred years before the 
Reformation the governing class in Eng- 
land was still speaking French and this 
helped the cosmopolitan international 
feeling, and therefore attachment to the 
Church’s authority. Even until some 
years after the date 1400, for half a life- 
time after Chaucer had begun to write, 
the most prominent men in England were 
sill thinking, writing, and talking in 
French ; for instance, William of Wyke- 

im, the great Founder of New College 
Oxford, though born in a small Hamp- 
shire town, hardly more than a village, 


By Hilaire Belloc 


and not a rich man, was French speak- 
ing. But by the time of Joan of Arc, say 
round about 1430, English had become 
universal in all classes. The upper class 
no longer thought or spoke in French, 
and this powerfully added to the unity 
and the common feeling of the nation. 

Something of the same kind—a 
growth of separate national feeling— 
was going on in Spain, although there 
were several kingdoms there which only 
coalesced just before the Reformation 
took place. 

The same thing had happened in 
France; strong united national feeling 
being apparent in that country at much 
the same as it arose in England, though 
it was not quite so centralized, or so 
simple, or so coherent, as it was in Eng- 
land. 

Now in the case of the German Em- 
peror and his Empire, with their wide- 
spread and diverse territories, you could 
hardly talk of Nationalism, but there 
was this strong particular feeling for 
the hereditary power of a particular 
family, the ancient liberties of the free 
cities, the independence in as large a 
measure as possible of everyone with 
territorial power, from the small village 
Lord up to the Duke or Count of a 
whole province. 


ERDINAND II is a character who, 

after a hundred years of religious 
division among Germans, undertakes to 
réestablish Catholicism everywhere in his 
dominions from the Alps to the Baltic, 
and from beyond the Rhine to the 
frontiers of Poland. He is the character 
who undertakes, as head of the German 
states, Emperor over them all, and in- 
dividually the possessor of the largest 
amount of land as a private prince, to 
undo what the Reformation had done in 
nearly the whole of north Germany, and 
partly in the center of Germany. 

Had Ferdinand II triumphed the old 
religion would probably have been ré- 
established not only in Germany, but, 
sooner or later, evérywhere in Europe. 
Nothing would have remained of the 
religious revolution save the small popu- 
lations of Scandinavia, of England and 
of Scotland, and no one can say how 
long these remnants could have stayed 


out; for there was a considerable Catho-, 


lic minority in Scotland and in Scandi- 
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navia, and a very large one in England, 
as late as the beginning of Ferdinand’s 
effort, that is from 1620-30. Even if 
England, Scotland, and Scandinavia had 
remained strongly independent Prot- 
estant Governments, they would have 
counted little compared with the vastly 
greater numbers and wealth of the Ger- 
man Empire, France, Spain, Italy, Hun- 
gary, and Poland. The Protestants all 
put together would not have commanded 
one tenth of the men and money com- 
manded by the Catholics, had Ferdinand 
succeeded in establishing a United 
Catholic German Empire. 

But in his effort to restore Cathol- 
icism universally, on the Continent at 
least, Ferdinand II was also consider- 
ing the power of his hereditary house, 
the house of Hapsburg; and it was this 
duality of aim which was at bottom the 
cause of his partial failure. 


E succeeded to a great extent. To 

this day half the people who speak 
German are attached to Catholicism ; but 
he failed to sweep them all in. He had 
to end with a compromise which was 
completed after his death, and which, 
from ten to eleven years after that date, 
left Germany permanently divided into 
two camps—Catholic and Protestant, 
which have never since joined. 

The reason he failed was that the 
French, under their great Minister 
Richelieu, so feared an increase in the 
power of the House of Austria and the 
family of Hapsburg that though they 
were as a nation strongly opposed to 
the Reformation, and though they were 
led by a Priest and Cardinal, a great 
Churchman, yet he and the nation which 
he governed were the means to the pre- 
venting the Catholic success of Ferdi- 
nand. 

The French under Richelieu were not 
only frightened of Ferdinand II’s suc- 
cess, but of the corresponding success 
of the other branch of the Hapsburgs, 
the kings of Spain. The great Emperor 
of the Reformation time, Charles V, 
had divided his immense dominions, 
which one may say covered practically 
the whole of western continental Europe, 
except France, and all the Colonies of © 
the New World except Brazil. He, as 
head of the Hapsburg House, had, on 
his resignation, handed over to his 
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brother the German Emperor the heredi- 
tary lands of the Hapsburgs themselves 
within that Empire, the title, and, such 


as it was, the power attached to 
the Empire with its seat at 
Vienna. But he put his son's 
family over Spain, the Nether- 
lands (which today we call Hol- 
land and Belgium) the country 
of the Jura, certain Italian pos- 
sessions, and, of course, all the 
new colonies on the American 
side of the Atlantic. The Spanish 
Empire, governed from Madrid, 
and the European Empire, gov- 
erned from Vienna, were in the 
hands of two closely related 
branches of the House of Haps- 
burg for much more than a hun- 
dred years. The Spanish Power 
helped the Emperor Ferdinand 
much more than if it had been 
a mere ally. They helped him 
with the whole strength of their 
Crown, regarding his cause as 
their own. This meant that the 
triumph of the Hapsburg at 
Vienna would also have been the 
triumph of the Hapsburg at 
Madrid. The whole western 
world would have fallen under 
the Hapsburgs, for France was 
the only considerable independent 
continental power, and it was 
encircled by Hapsburg territory 
upon every side. 

What today we call Belgium 
was in the hands of the Spanish 
House of Hapsburg. The Em- 
pire covered Luxembourg and 
\lsace, and the Jura mountains. 
The same Spanish power lay 
everywhere south of the Py- 
renees. There was only a short 
frontier of the Alps where an in- 
dependent Italian Principality 
made an exception, and a very 
short distance on from the Alps, 
Spanish and Hapsburg power 
began again in the northern 
Italian plains. 


| T was on this account that 
Ferdinand’s effort to restore 
Catholicism and undo the work 
f the Reformation lost its sim- 
le character and became com- 
plicated not only with the na- 
ional desire of the French espe- 
cially, but of many smaller 
powers as well, to retain their 


independence against the Haps- 
} 


urgs. 

In spite of this complication, 
however, which ultimately muti- 
lated Ferdinand’s plan and left 
him and his successors only half 
victorious, his chances of victory 
were considerable. When he be- 
gan his effort, in the year 1619, 
it was almost exactly a hundred 
years after the Reformation had 








first broken out in his own Germany. 
His chances of success were moral 
rather than material. They consisted in 

















Ferdinand II was the eldest son of Arch- 
duke Charles of Styria and Princess Maria 
of Bavaria, and grandson of Ferdinand I, 
Holy Roman Emperor. He was born in 
Gratz, Styria, July 9, 1578. On the death 
of his father he fell heir of Styria, Carin- 
thia, and Carniola. He was educated by 
the Jesuits and showed himself endowed 
with remarkable intelligence. When only 
seventeen he assumed the government of 
his possessions. From his youth he gave 
evidence of a deeply religious spirit. He 
especially abhorred heresy. During a visit 
to the sanctuary of Loretto he made a vow 
to extirpate heresy from his dominions. 
The Emperor Matthias of Austria declared 
him King of Bohemia and Hungary in 
1617. It was the opposition of the Bohe- 
mians which marked the beginning of the 
Thirty Years War. In 1619 Ferdinand 
was chosen Holy Roman Emperor, about 
which time he began his Counter-Refor- 
mation. He might have been successful 
in his attempt to reéstablish Catholicism 
in Germany, and —- throughout 
Europe, had not Cardinal Richelieu, fear- 
ful of the growth of the Emperor’s 
power, united with Gustavus Adolphus, 
King of Sweden and head of the Protes- 
tant forces, to oppose his efforts. Emperor 
Ferdinand II died on February 15, 1637, 
without witnessing the end of the conflict 
between Catholics and Protestants. 

















the very widespread and increasingly 
popular reaction towards the old re. 


In the first heat of a great 
religious quarrel, say from 1529 
to about 1560, the rebellion 
against the old organization of 
society, including the religious 
authority of the Pope and the 
immemorial Catholic Liturgy, 
was fiercely and increasingly suc. 
cessful. Those of the strongest 
temper and greatest initiative 
were on that side, and there came 
to their aid a very powerful in- 
centive—the opportunity of loot- 
ing the wealth of the old Church, 
which was enormous. But when 
the fury had spent itself, and 
when the main part of the loot- 
ing had been accomplished, peo- 
ple woke up to the fact that what 
had been apparently no more 
than a generally confused and 
violent protest against corrup- 
tion might well break up our 
civilization, and would certainly 
destroy the religion upon which 
that civilization was founded. 


NSTINCTIVELY, therefore, 

the populace everywhere was 
beginning to move, in the last 
half of the sixteenth century, in 
reaction against the hitherto 
successful religious revolt. The 
movement was powerfully aided 
by the establishment of the 
Jesuits, with their discipline and 
their complete singleness of aim 
—the most powerful factor in any 
moral effort. They sacrificed 
everything and they devoted 
everything to the restoration of 
religion, and within a lifetime 
they were educating the govern- 
ing classes and the princes on all 
sides, recapturing whole districts 
by preaching and example and 
organized effort. Side by side 
with this went a great Fran- 
ciscan effort in the same direc- 
tion. This, and the success of 
the French. Crown and _ the 
French people in preventing Cal- 
vinism from sweeping France, 
started the advance of the 
counter-Reformation, and_ the 
strong personality of more than 
one Pope, especially of St 
Sixtus, aided in the general suc- 
cess. 

Though the counter-Reforma- 
tion was in full swing and 
seemed likely to recapture 
morally ‘all the ground that had 
been lost to Catholicism by the 
Protestant movement, the vafi- 
ous German states which were 
nominally under the Emperor 
and which counted actually as 
patt of the Empire, lived under 
a compromise. The seizure 0 
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Chiirch lands and wealth by the Prot- 
estant princes, cities and local Lords, 
was tolerated, and there was no serious, 
or, at.any rate, successful, repression of 
Protestant Government in the regions 
controlled by these rebellious powers. 


HEN Ferdinand became Emperor, 

already past his fortieth year, he 
determined to put an end to this long- 
drawn out compromise. He demanded 
the restitution of the looted wealth of the 
Church; not indeed of the whole of it, 
but so much as had been irregularly 
seized after the solemn engagements 
made in the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, wherein those who began the loot- 
ing promised they would go no further 
than they had already gone. Ferdinand 
demanded that what they had taken 
since that date, in defiance of the pact, 
should be handed back again to the sup- 
port of religion. 

It was always this financial demand, 
wherever it was made, which started 
the trouble. Exactly the same thing a 
few years later took place in Britain, 
when Charles I, on a much smaller 
scale, tried to get back some of the 
looted wealth of the Church in Scot- 
land. That was the real root of the 
armed resistance which Charles had to 
meet and which ended in his defeat, and 
death on the scaffold. It was Ferdi- 
nand’s demand for restitution on a much 
larger scale in Germany which led to the 
armed conflict there. 

The particular event which started 
the main trouble was the quarrel over 
the government of Bohemia. The king- 
dom of Bohemia belonged by hereditary 
right to Ferdinand, and he had been ac- 
cepted as King of Bohemia according to 
that right before he had become Em- 
peror; but certain of the magnates in 
Bohemia, notably Thurn (whose action 
in his country was exactly like the ac- 
tion of Orange in Holland) determined 
torebel. They, or at any rate those who 
followed them, were not only moved by 
the fear of losing the wealth they had 
sized from the Catholic Church, but 
also by Slav feeling against the Ger- 
mans, by national Bohemian feeling as 
well, and in some degree by the Prot- 
estant enthusiasm of a minority. They 
declared that the Kingship of Bohemia 
Was not hereditary but elective. They 
threw Ferdinand’s representatives out 
of the window from the Council Cham- 
ber in Prague, and they invited the only 

vinist prince in Germany who gov- 
med the Palatinate (that is, roughly, 
the region north of Alsace along the 

e€) to come into Bohemia and be 
alled king, ousting the power of the 
kgitimate King Ferdinand. This young 

or Palatine was a very foolish, vain 
man, unfitted for the almost impossible 
lak to which he had been summoned. 
Yet he thought he could bring it off 
because he had the strength of the 





English Government behind him, being 
the son-in-law of James I, and the sym- 
pathy of most of the German Prot- 
estants, and of course those elements in 
Bohemia which I spoke of, partly na- 
tional, partly religious, partly financial. 
He went to Prague’and> was crowned 
King there, but Ferdinand easily re- 
asserted his rights. Within a year the 
Elector Palatine was not only driven out 
ot Bohemia, but Ferdinand declared his 
own hereditary-lands of the Palatinate 
confiscated for treason. The Catholic 
Ruler of Bavaria closely acted with 
Ferdinand to secure this victory, and 
was rewarded by being given the Palat- 
inate for his share, to be added to his 
hereditary Bavarian lands.- The Span- 
iards also came in to help, and it soon 
looked as though the struggle would be 
easily decided in favor: of the new -Im- 
perial scheme. Ferdinand had been chal- 
lenged in the wrong way. His enemies 
had given him the best opportunities for 
success, Many of the Protestant Ger- 
man princes hesitated to continue the 
struggle against their Emperor. The 
rebellious cities were on the whole more 
determined, and chief of them the very 
important city of Magdeburg, control- 
ling the chief bridge across the Elbe in 
its lower part, where it forms the great 
military obstacle to any movement from 
the south against the north of Germany. 


HE Imperial arms in the war that 
was now being waged were superior 
to their opponents, in what way I shall 
describe later. They were almost certain 
to have won but for the fact that at the 
critical moment, about a dozen years 
after Ferdinand had come to the throne, 
Richelieu, alarmed by the approaching 
triumph of the House of Hapsburg in 
both its branches, had the perspicacity 
to hire one whom he had been told was 
a man of military genius. This man was 
the young Swedish King Gustavus 
Adolphus, who had already engaged in 
hostilities on German soil upon the 
Protestant side. He was actually attack- 
ing his own cousin, the King of Poland 
—under conditions which I shall de- 
scribe in my next article—when Riche- 
lieu approached him, and by raising his 
terms ultimately was able to buy a man’s 
military genius, which he had appre- 
ciated with sure judgment. Richelieu 
did not himself declare war against the 
Hapsburgs. He launched Gustavus 
Adolphus against them, and though that 
genius was only in the field against 
Ferdinand for a twelve-month his action 
in that brief time almost overset the 
Catholic cause, and’ did in fact in the 
long run prevent its full success. What 
the action of Gustavus was and the 
nature of his success I shall describe in 
my next article. 
Ferdinand after that check lived on 
another half-a-dozen years, showing the 
utmost tenacity under disaster, meeting 





the most difficult and complicated cir- 
cumstances of treason and further re- 
bellion, and more or less restoring his 
own power, but not achieving what he 
had aimed at when he set out on the re- 
Catholicising of Germany. He was 
compelled to give way on the capital 
point of the restitution of Church goods. 
That of course was fatal. He began the 
struggle, as we have seen, in 1619. He 
kept it up for nearly twenty years until 
his death came in 1637. It was carried 
on after his death for another decade 
before it ended in exhaustion, with 
the two sides standing more or less as 
they had stood when the attempt be- 
gan. The date 1648 may be taken as the 
final moment after which there could be 
no question of Germany’s being united 
again either in one Protestant or in one 
Catholic state. 


F any man could have succeeded it 

would have been Ferdinand, for not 
only had he the highest courage and the 
fullest tenacity of purpose but also the 
greatest devotion to religion and the 
finest personal character. He had, be- 
sides, what is of supreme value in gov- 
erning men—sympathy with the masses 
and the humblest of his people. Anyone 
could approach him at any time. The 
population of his hereditary dominions 
was by the time of his death firmly 
bounded to him with the bond of real 
affection. 

But that fatal complication of Haps- 
burg power dreaded by France, and in- 
deed by all states and cities which it 
menaced, had come in to prevent the 
great experiment from _ succeeding. 
Nevertheless, Ferdinand when he came 
to die might say what most men say, 
who have attempted something perfect, 
failed to achieve it, yet partially suc- 
ceeded. He could say like one of his 
descendants (Maria Theresa)—‘There 
are no complete satisfactions.” He had 
at any rate for the moment saved the 
Empire. 

Richelieu and his Protestant allies ac- 
complished their object in breaking the 
dominant power of the House of Haps- 
burg. By force of arms they had saved 
France from the fear of Ferdinand’s 
rapidly growing influence. But they had 
dealt a shattering blow to the unity of 
the Catholic forces of Europe. 

The resistance to Ferdinand had cost 
the German people a fearful price. The 
struggle known in history as “The 
Thirty Years’ War” dating from the 
first revolts in Prague, 1618, to the final 
peace in 1648, hugely impoverished the 
Germans, diminished their numbers to 
perhaps half of what they had been, left 
their commercial cities in ruins or crip- 
pled, and all hope of unity among them 
destroyed. From the time of its ter- 
mination the Germans remained divided 
among themselves, and the French 
Power rose to its greatest height. 


\ \ ITHIN the last few years a num- 
ber of movements have arisen to chal- 
lenge religion as a basis for the solution 
of life’s problem. Foremost among these 
has been that of Social Science. For a 
great number of people there is no higher 
cult than the service of humanity, not 
primarily from a spiritual but rather 
from a purely social standpoint. People 
must be made freer to enjoy themselves. 
They must be made healthier. They 
must be given more leisure. They must 
be unburdened of prejudice and super- 
stition. The world, in a hallowed ex- 
pression of the social scientists, must be 
madeé ‘a better place to live in,” even 
though this means the rejection of the 
standards of morality and of the religious 
beliefs which people have in the past 
held most sacred. 

The aim of the social scientist is to 
abolish suffering, that which comes both 
from faulty living conditions and from 
social institutions, whatever they may be. 
The general method employed is that 
of social investigation and inquiry into 
all phases of human life. The poor and 
underprivileged classes are to be ques- 
tioned scientifically. The causes of 
their poverty are to be analyzed and 
classified. Criminal strains are to be 
traced and studied through various 
generations. The causes of disease are 
to be checked in relation to environment 
and heredity. The size of families is 
to be determined on a basis of family in- 
come, neighborhood, and parental char- 
acteristics. Various kinds of education 
are to be compared one with another. 
The type of work and recreation, the 
forms of religious belief, and the cultural 
ambitions of people are all to be care- 
fully scrutinized. Then from this mass 
of information, conclusions are to be 
drawn, upon which social legislation may 
be enacted for the betterment of the race. 

There can be no doubt but that in- 
vestigation of this kind can be extremely 
fruitful, if directed along the right lines. 
The day is past, for example, when the 
problem of poverty can be solved by 
throwing loose change at beggars. Even 
the thought of doing this from the love 
of God cannot sanctify such irresponsible 
giving. Many of the beggars who walk 
the streets today are undeserving of 
charity. Some are drunkards, simply 
looking for the price of another drink. 
Many are organized panhandlers in the 
employ of a syndicate. Even for those 


who are in genuine need, the practice of 
indiscriminate giving can do more harm 
than good, without in any way effecting 





These Social Reformers 
By James A. Magner, Ph.D., S.T.D. 


a genuine remedy for the real causes of 
their poverty. Social science can pro- 
vide a far more satisfactory solution of 
this problem, by studying the misfor- 
tunes, the injustices, and the natural 
shiftlessness that underlie the whole 
situation. With this knowledge it can 
recommend a distribution of charitable 
funds where they are most needed and in 
a way that can do the most good. 

The same is true for the solution of 
all social problems. There is no reason 
why the corporal works of mercy should 
be left to haphazard methods, if a 
scientific outlook and approach are more 
effective. The questions of child and 
woman labor, of working hours and 
conditions, and of a living wage, require 
careful and expert study. If statistics 


‘can help to. understand them, it is un- 


reasonable to dismiss statisticians as 
impractical and expensive. If social 
students and trained field workers are 
better fitted than untrained workers for 
handling cases of social relief, it is as 
insane to wave them aside as it would be 
to dismiss a trained nurse or doctor in 
a case of acute illness and call for the 
hired girl to administer some old- 
fashioned remedies. If social legislation 
can formulate satisfactory codes of in- 
dustrial justice and fair competition to 
protect the producer, the worker, and the 
consumer, there is no reason why we 
should not welcome such action as prog- 
ress towards a better era. 


HERE are several profound difficul- 

ties, however, which stand in the 
way of the perfect functioning of social 
science. In the first place, the law of 
averages, which seems to govern the be- 
havior of the groups of human beings, 
cannot be applied with an academic or 
mechanical rigor to individuals. Men are 
something more than chemical organisms, 
something more even than flesh and 
blood. They have also a spirit endowed 
with intelligence and will, and it is this 
which, in the individual, eludes and defies 
the best thought-out generalizations of 
social scientists. A general line of be- 
havior may be noted from extensive 
observation of a group of people under 
uniform conditions, but it is impossible 
to predict how any particular individual 
will turn out. Any attempt to pigeon- 
hole people, to “socialize” them, and 
force them into definite categories 
through social legislation based on sta- 
tistics or the laws of heredity, and the 
like, is bound to result in gross injustice 
and end in failure. 
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This danger arises from a_ peculiar 
combination of. the scientific with the 
unscientific. On the one hand, social 
idealists, in an effort to purge the world 
of suffering and social ills, disregard the 
real facts of human nature. . On the 
other hand, enthusiasts are only too ready 
to experiment with social theories of 
which genuine science is by no means 
certain. The late Prohibition Law is an 
outstanding example of this folly. Un- 
doubtedly those who urged its enactment 
were sincere in their desire to improve 
society. They beheld the evils of ex- 
cessive drinking, the wrecked homes and 
lives, the crime, to which it gave rise, 
They had the assurance of chemists that 
alcohol is in many ways a poison. 


MPATIENT with the progress of 

temperance, they decided. that drink 
was wrong in itself and that the only solu- 
tion for the problem was its complete 
abolition by law. Fourteen years of this 
social experiment has amply demon- 
strated that social legislation is power- 
less unless it is based on a general con- 
viction of the people. Brute force may 
exterminate, but it cannot control. 
Where it does not exterminate, it 
arouses an antagonism that is bound to 
gather strength and win out in the end. 
A reign of lawlessness and popular in- 
dignation was the reaction to Prohibi- 
tion. The repeal of this law once more 
throws the responsibility back upon 
moderate governmental control and the 
virtue of temperance. 

More dangerous still is the idea that 
the human race can be improved by the 
application of laws deduced from social 
statistics without reference to the funda- 
mental principles of morality. This idea 
has gone so far that religion has come 
to be regarded by many as a positive 
obstacle to human progress. Moral prin- 
ciples which have been fundamental to 
Christianity are becoming in many cases 
the object of a most severe criticism. 
The entire problem of sex, it is argued, 
for example, must be lifted from the 
realm of morality and_ religion and 
handed over to social specialists. They 
will frame civil laws based on social 
studies, and formulate an entirely new 
code to govern the marriage contract. 

Marriage, according to this outlook, 1s 
simply a natural contract with no more 
binding power than the individuals con- 
cerned care to give to it and the State 
decides to enforce. Divorce may be 
secured by mutual agreement for amy 
reasonable cause. The State is urged t0 
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extend the definition and number of 
reasonable causes so as to hold no one 
in a contract which has become odious 
and burdensome. Every individual is 
said to have a right to perfect happiness, 
before which all other claims and in- 
stitutions must give way. Unfortunately, 
this represents only a negative approach 
to the problems of marital happiness. It 
provides only an escape from unfortunate 
situations without in any way touching 
the root of the matter or stimulating the 


: development of mutual understanding 


and reconciliation upon which the joy 
of married life depends. 


HE ease with which divorce can be 
obtained has encouraged the trend 
towards hasty, ill-considered matches, and 
in many cases converted the marriage 
bond into a_ legalized concubinage. 
Divorce legislation has inserted a 
dangerous wedge between the civilized 
relations of man and wife. The divorce 
court makes the appeal of an “easier way 
out” to thousands of couples who other- 
wise would be forced to concentrate their 
best efforts on keeping harmony in the 
home and of seeking to restore it where 
difficulties had arisen. If one of the 
signs of an advanced civilization is the 
ability of people to settle their differences 
amicably and to live together in peace, 
we may say that divorce has evidenced 
arapid decline in our culture. A nation 
which poses as a leader and light among 
the nations, we are faced with the shame 
of one divorce for every six marriages. 
It is significant also that a large per- 
centage of these divorces is the fruit of 
second and third attempts at marriage. 
As a form of social uplift, independent 
of considerations of morality, civil 
divorce has demonstrated its failure to 
relieve the distress or i1.crease the happi- 
ness of society. Strangely, those who 
are most active in promoting divorce as 
the solution of difficult marriages are 
often the very ones who are clamoring 
loudest for a league of nations or an 
international court to bring the countries 
of the world into a more harmonious 
union, 

Another example of what can happen 
when social science ignores moral prin- 
ciples is the appearance of propaganda 
for sterilization. According to this 
project, all persons whom civil authori- 
ties, on the advice of social experts, be- 
lieve should not be permitted to propa- 
gate children, are to be operated on, by 
decrees of the courts, so as to make 
parenthood impossible for them, The 
argument is that the fear of steriliza- 
tion will be for many a deterrent from 
crime. It will have also.the general effect 
of killing off those physical strains in 
which criminal characteristics, disease, 
and insanity are transmitted from genera- 
tion to generation, and thus contribute 
towards improving the race. Eugenists 
Who advocate social legislation along 





these lines grow eloquent over the pros- 
pects of the scheme. With society purged 
of misfits, law and order, health, happi- 
ness, and culture will advance by leaps 
and bounds. Moral ideas which frown 
upon sterilization must, in their opinion, 
be revised or rejected. Progress and 
happiness must follow along scientific 
lines and not be fettered by religious 
prejudice. 

Sterilization as a penalty and a pre- 
ventive is not new in the United States. 
Something like twenty-seven states have 
already enacted it, and a number of 
scandals have appeared in Michigan, 
where more than a thousand persons 
have been forced to undergo the opera- 
tion. The present vogue of the subject, 
however, is due to the legislation in Ger- 
many which calls for a sweeping pro- 
gram of sterilization. 

Without discussion of the deeper 
moral phases of the question, it may be 
asked upon what solid scientific basis 
this proposal rests. Students of crime 
have no difficulty in showing that many 
of our most dangerous criminals have 
come from excellent families and have 
received every advantage that education 
and money can give. On the other hand, 
a large number of respectable citizens 
and eminent persons have been reared 
under the most discouraging circum- 
stances, and often by parents whom 


certain eugenists would undoubtedly 
have recommended for _ sterilization. 


Where shall sterilization begin, at the 
top of society or at the bottom? For 
what crimes shall it be administered? 
Whom will the law consider to be in- 
sane? These are questions which can- 
not be answered satisfactorily without 
revealing the tremendous dangers that 
underlie the whole scheme. 

Sterilization provides an easy method 
for the extinction of the reproductive 
faculty and of certain family stocks, but 
does it eliminate or even begin to touch 
the real problem of drunkenness, of 
social disease, and of crime? On the 
contrary, by ignoring the principles of 
the freedom of the will and of moral 
responsibility, it becomes utterly un- 
scientific as a social project. By at- 
tempting to purge society by brute force, 
it is bound to increase the very evils it 
aims to destroy and create a bigger prob- 
lem than before. 


IMILAR to the proposal of steriliza- 

tion is that of euthanasia or putting 
to death the aged, and the hopelessly in- 
sane and sick, by order or permission of 
the civil courts. The word “euthanasia” 
means “beautiful death.” According to 
the supporters of this plan such death 
would be a mercy to thousands of suffer- 
ers who are beyond cure. It would also be 
a relief and a saving to society from the 
expensive and harrowing burden of 
caring for these unfortunates. It could 
be administered by painless drugs, and 


therefore should appeal to all lovers of 
humanity as the most scientific, the 
easiest, and the most humane way of 
handling this difficult problem. For 
many persons, the administration of this 
“beautiful death” becomes practically an 
act of religion, a sacrament appealing to 
the tenderest emotions of love and 
charity. Dr. Munthe speaks of it in his 
book “San Michele” as one of his fondest 
projects which social legislation of the 
future will make.come true. 


N proposing this method of disposing 

of suffering, the advocates of eutha- 
nasia ignore or positively reject moral 
principle. Apart from any consideration 
of morality, however, who will decide 
when euthanasia shall be administered ? 
Shall it be left to the State? Such power 
of life and death can result only in the 
grossest form of tyranny, however 
beautifully it may be clothed in scientific 
terms or insinuated in the reports of 
physicians. 

Many persons pronounced incurable at 
one time or another have returned to 
perfect health. Shall this decision be 
entrusted to the afflicted persons them- 
selves? In the midst of agony, people 
are generally incapable of rendering a 
mature decision. If they had such power 
of rendering a decision, why should they 
wait for a court judgment? Why 
should they not do away with them- 
selves without delay? Suicide would 
then become a virtue, and the mental 
suffering from unfulfilled obligations, 
from disgrace, or from fear of the law 
itself might be advanced as a cause 
justifying self-destruction. 

This negative approach to the prob- 
lem of suffering, or, we may say, this 
escape from it, far from solving the diffi- 
culty, simply raises a host of greater 
evils. Suffering, even that which is ex- 
treme and incurable, has a place in nature 
quite as much as health. Even the 
alleviation of suffering is learned by the 
scientific observation of those who have 
gone through its ordeal. The finest 
evidences of humanity are developed, 
not by flight from all suffering, but by 
facing it heroically where it cannot 
reasonably be avoided and by caring for 
those who suffer, in the spirit of 
sympathy and sacrifice. Even under the 
name of euthanasia, murder and suicide 
cannot be “beautiful death,” nor can they 
lead to betterment of the race. 

Undoubtedly the most widespread item 
in the program of this type of social 
science at the present time is contracep- 
tion or artificial birth control. Few who 
propose a limitation in the size of 
families give serious consideration to 
the possibility of continence and 
periodic restraint in marital relations. 
Some declare that a serious reason, such 
as imperilled health or straitened finan- 
cial conditions, is required to justify con- 
traceptive methods from a moral stand- 
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point. But the vast majority declare 
that this question must be divorced com- 
pletely fron. moral considerations and 
settled on a purely social and scientific 
basis. The ranks of those clamoring for 
social legislation along these lines are 
made up of vastly diverse interests and 
motives. Manufacturers, druggists, and 
unscrupulous doctors, anxious to capital- 
ize on the vast sale of contraceptive de- 
vices, have joined hands in the campaign 
with purer voices, all bent ostensibly. on 
raising the standards of living, particu- 
larly of the poor, by freeing them from 
the burden of children, without affecting 
the gratification of passion. 


NEW terminology, invoking the 

name of love and reason, has arisen 
to sanctify ancient sins. An attempt has 
been made to link the whole movement 
with national recovery. In spite of the 
fact that the nation is faced with the 
problem of overproduction along agri- 
cultural and manufacturing lines, the 
advocates of legalized contraception de- 
clare that the salvation of the country 
lies in diminishing the number of mouths 
to be fed and bodies to be clothed. By 
proper distribution of products and of 
centers of population, this nation is 
capable of advancing almost indefinitely. 
Contraceptionists, nevertheless, maintain 
that we are threatened with the menace 
of over-population and that only by 
stunting our growth can we avoid the 
dilemma that faces the small island of 
Japan. 

These arguments were recently ad- 
vanced before a Senate Committee in 
\Vashington to urge the passage of the 
Pierce Bill. This would give federal 
permission for doctors to prescribe con- 
traceptive methods to the public and for 
manufacturers to use the mails for the 
same purpose. It was only by strenuous 
action of Catholic leaders, aided by 
educators, sociologists, medical men, and 
ministers, who have not yet abandoned 
the fundamentals of morality, that the 
bill was temporarily shelved. 

As an argument for the measure, its 
backers pointed to the fact that contra- 
ception is already widely practised, al- 
though illegal. Its legalization would 
bring it out of darkness and establish 
it along more scientific lines. It is true, 
of course, that for those who care to use 
them, medicaments for this purpose are 
easily available. Many private social 
agencies already dole out funds for this 
purpose to the poor who apply for eco- 
nomic aid. Druggists carry displays, 
which any child may see. Will the 
legalization of all this help to improve 
or control an already weakened public 
conscience ? 

The appeal for social legislation along 
these lines is merely a wedge for a far 
wider plan. Social scientists of this type 
will never rest content until the State 
determines just who shall have children 


and who shall not, and how many shall 
be allowed. If some experts had their 
way, each town, city, and neighborhood 
would be zoned. Families would be 
classified according to their physical 
strains and standards of living, and 
penalties would be inflicted for infringe- 
ments of the rule. The possibilities of 
this type of social control are endless. 
It would be unfair to sweep all these 
social reformers into one group or to 
classify them as insincere. In many 
cases, however, there is a great deal of 
hypocrisy together with a failure to 
grasp the fact that the promptings of the 
flesh can distort human vision and mo- 
tives into strange shapes. Social insanity 
reaches its climax in the proposals of 
certain leaders for trial marriage and 
for prenuptial sexual experience. A book 
is now appearing which attempts to 
justify homosexuality, the sin which St. 
Paul denounced as one of the most un- 


ne 


natural of all.. It seems unbelievable 
that sober-minded people should call this 
social progress. 


T is true that each age and generation 

has its special problems. The just api 
plication of the moral law must take 
careful account of changed circum. 
stances and revised knowledge. On the 
other hand, social reform and _ social 
legislation which attempt to base their 
program merely on the accumulation of 
scientific facts and social theories with- 
out the guidance of moral principle are 
doomed to error of the most vicious 
kind. Lovers of true progress must be 
warned against the short-sighted, de- 
structive outlook of pagan projects that 
pose under the name of social science, 
and they must be on their guard against 
a view of life that tries to build happi- 
ness upon defiance of the moral law and 
the revelations of Jesus Christ. 














As Her Husband Dies 


By Helen Walker Homan 


HADOWS in that sad room massing, 
Where her lover long has lain— 
Dear Lord Jesus, ease his passing; 


Sweet Lord Jesus, soothe her pain. 


Only Thou canst gauge her heart-ache, 
As the darkness shrouds his day— 
Dear Lord Jesus, heal her heart-break ; 


Sweet Lord Jesus, light his way. 


Lamp of love they watched intently, 
Shielded from the ruthless years— 
Dear Lord Jesus, hold him gently; 


Sweet Lord Jesus, dry her tears. 


Only Thou wilt reck their number, 
When her lover’s breath shall cease— 

Dear Lord Jesus, guard his slumber ; 
Sweet Lord Jesus, bring her peace. 
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PRIVATE REPLIES 


L. M., Lona Istanp City, N. Y.—The requirements of 
lay brothers were given in the October number, page 151. 
Your confessor will direct you. 


A. H., PittspurcHu, Pa.—It would be rash for us to venture 
an opinion. Such things are not easy. See your pastor. 


M. S., HartForp, Conn.—If the other party to the engage- 
ment is no relative there does not seem to be any cause for 
worry. However, you might ask the advice of your pastor. 


D. McC., Woopsine, N. Y.—St. Daphne was a Roman 
virgin and martyr. Her feast day is on July 13. St. Dympna 
(Dymphna) was an Irish virgin and martyr of the sixth 
century. She is honored on May 15. 


J. M., Yonkers, N. Y.—St. Kevin was an abbot of the 
seventh century. He was Irish and of noble birth and is one 
of the patron saints of Dublin. He was educated by St. 
Pedroc of Cornwall, who was then in Ireland and by other 
holy men. He founded the famous monastery of Glendalough. 
His feast day is June 3. 


M. S., Tarrytown, N. Y.—You will find the answer to 
your question in the October number, page 152. 


M. A. S., Pirtssurcu, Pa.—Thanks for sending in the in- 
formation about the seven-decade Rosary. The explanation 
appeared on page 92 of the September issue. 


NECESSITY OF MONEY 


Does not every living person, whether rich or poor, need 
money for the existence of his individual happiness, its degrees 
and continuation, as man ts a social being?—R. A. C., WeEsT 
Newton, Mass. 


Since every human being has necessary temporal needs, it 
ismorally and financially necessary to have enough money, in 
order to satisfy these needs and lead a life conformable to his 
dignity as a human being. Nowadays money can do all things. 
It is the medium of exchange all over the world. In earlier 
ages it was not so. Barter was the common method of ex- 
change. But with the growth of peoples barter became out- 
moded and money was universally used as a medium for obtain- 
ing the necessities and comforts of life. 

Private ownership of goods (among which money is in- 
cluded) is a natural right of man. “It is lawful for a man to 
hold property,” says St. Thomas Aquinas, “and it is also 
necessary for the carrying on of human life.” The great evil 
of the present day is that too much money is concentrated in 
the hands of the few, and with the money goes excessive 
power. When the many are without property, and especially 
without the means necessary for acquiring it, grave difficulties 
arise which disturb the public order and individual peace. It 
is only when the economic structure of life is regulated and 
controlledaccording tothe sovereign principles of Jesus Christ, 
that is, by social justice, that there will be an ample sufficiency, 
at least, for all those who are able and willing to work, to 


lead a life of decent comfort. If governments and rulers of 
nations had the good will to put into effect the principles of 
the Encyclicals Rerum Novarum and Quadregesimo Anno 
the reign of social justice would be ushered in. In this matter 
Catholics should consider it their duty to read and study 
these Encyclicals, so that they might have some idea of the 
teaching of the Church on these questions; and also that they 
might be able to interpret them in thought, word, and action. 


MORALS OF YESTERDAY AND TODAY 


A non-Catholic friend maintains that the people of today 
are more immoral now than in the past. He also thinks the 
times in which we now find ourselves are all new. My opinion 
is that all these social upheavals and especially the opposition 
to religion are as old as the hills, and in spite of many tempta- 
tions the people are more moral today than ever. At least they 
are no worse. IWVill you please give us your opinion on this 
question?—J. P. N., PHILADELHPIA, PA. 


In our opinion this is a very unprofitable question, for in 
such matters each one may abound in his own sense. What 
is certain is that the times are bad and there is great need to 
return to the worship of God and the observance of the Ten 
Commandments. As regards the past, let the dead bury the 
dead; “knowing the season that it is now the hour for us to 
rise from sleep, for now our salvation is nearer than when 
we believed. The night is passed and the day is at hand. Let 
us therefore cast off the works of darkness and put on the 
armor of light.” (Rom. 13:11, 12). To do this is better than 
comparing our day with times that are past. 


WINDING SHEET OF CHRIST 


In an article in the June, 1934, issue you printed The Holy 
Shroud by Peter M. Rinaldi. It was described as “a seamless 
linen cloth woven in the ancient Damascus patterns, 4.77 yds. 
leng and 1.20 yds. wide,’ wherceon the imprint of a human 
body, front and back, is to be seen. It was very interesting 
and awe inspiring indeed. In the July number, under the 
caption The Fourteenth Station by Hugh F. Blunt, LL.D., 
the burial of Our Blessed Savior is described in this manner: 
“St. John tells us that the body was prepared ‘as the manner 
of the Jews ts to bury.’ Thus, according to the Jewish 
custom, the body was washed and then wrapped in linen. 
This was not done by using one large cloth, but the linen 
was torn in strips and wrapped about the body.” Now will 
you please explain which was the manner of the Jews? These 
two articles seem contradictory. (2) Would Tue Sicn 
cbject to any of the articles appearing therein to be copied 
int The Readers Digest: ¢.g., G. M. Godden’s “Sovict War 
on Youth” in the July, 1934, issue? The story is very edu- 
cational and enlightening—A. M. B., RichMonp HEIGHTS, 
Mo. 


(1) The contradiction between these two articles is not 
real but only apparent. It is quite clear from the Creek 
word used in the original of the first three Gospels (owédwv) 
that a winding sheet or shroud was used for the burial of 
Christ. (See Matt. 27:59, Mark 15:46, Luke 23:53.) It 
is equally clear from the Gospel according to St. John 
(19:40) that small strips of bandages were also used, be- 
cause the word in the original of St. John (60dnov) 
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denotes a small piece of cloth and not a shroud. When St. 
Peter entered into the Sepulchre on Easter morning he saw 
the bandages or linen cloths and the napkin, which had 
been bound around Our Lord’s head, lying apart (John 
20:7). After parts of the body were bound by the smaller 
cloths, the winding sheet or shroud was placed under and over 
the entire body from head to foot. In Doctor Blunt’s article 
he also says: “no coffin was used, only a winding sheet” (page 
747). 

(2) Tue Sicn would be very glad to give permission to 
Readers Digest to copy from any of our articles, giving the 
usual credit line—Tue Sien, A National Catholic Magazine, 
published by the Passionist Missionaries, Union City, N. J. 


TEN RECOMMENDED CATHOLIC NOVELS 


In your opinion what are the ten best Catholic novels 
suitable for high school students in English; that is, books 
by Catholic authors and with a Catholic atmosphere?— 
E. J. B., HuNtTincTon, WEsT VA. 


It would be somewhat temerarious to set down ten Catholic 
novels as “‘the best” in Catholic literature. Instead, we offer 
the following as ten Catholic novels suitable for high school 
students, which are especially worthy of recommendation. 
There may be many others, more recently published, which 
our readers might wish to add to the list. 

“The Betrothed,” by Manzoni. 

“Quo Vadis,” by Sienkiewicz. ° 

“Antonio,” by Oldmeadow. 

“Callista,” by Cardinal Newman. 

“Fabiola,” by Cardinal Wiseman. 

“Dion and the Sibyls,” by Myles Keon. 

“Don Quixote,” by Cervantes. 

“Maria Chapdelaine,” by Louis Hemon. 

“The Blindness of Dr. Gray,” by Canon Sheehan. 

“The Masterful Monk,” by Fr. Dudley. 


JOHN RATHBONE OLIVER 


Is John Rathbone Oliver, the author of Psychiatry and 
Mental Health, a priest? Are his works recommended ?— 
R. A. L., Brooxtyn, N. Y. 


John Rathbone Oliver is not a priest of the Catholic 
Church, but an ordained clergyman of: the Episcopal church. 
Sometimes the clergymen of this church are called priests. 
\fter his ordination in the Episcopal church he was converted 
to the Catholic Church. He registered at the. theological 
faculty of a Catholic European university for a time, but 
never received any orders. Subsequently he left the Catholic 
Church and resumed his status as an Episcopalian minister, 
devoting his time to psychiatry. He has written several books 
but they are not generally recommended. 


SIGN OF CROSS: SIX DECADE ROSARY: MAE WEST 


(1) Is it correct when making the Sign of the Cross to say 
“Holy Ghost” on the left shoulder, or should one say “Holy” 
on the left shoulder and “Ghost” on the right shoulder? I 
was taught that the name of the Persons of the Holy Trinity 
should not be separated. (2) Is there a six decade rosary? 
We have a statue of the Blessed Virgin in our church and 
she is holding the Infant and teaching Him the rosary, as 
I suppose, and this rosary has six decades. (3) What church, 
if any, does Mae West worship in. I am anxious to deny that 
she is a Catholic —E. T. M., MANcHEsTER, N. H. 


(1) The manner of making the Sign of the Cross is as 
follows: with three fingers of the right hand—the index, 
middle, and ring fingers—palm turned inward—touch the 
forehead and say “In the Name of the Father,” touch the 
breast at “and of the Son,” and while bringing the hand from 
the left to the right shoulder say “and of the Holy Ghost. 
Amen.” It happens that as a rule “and of the Holy” is said 








on the left, and “Ghost. Amen.” on the right shoulder 
Wapelhorst in his Compendium of Sacred Liturgy says this 
is the common usage. 

(2) The only six-decade rosary that we know of is the 
Rosary of St. Brigid. Each decade consists of one Our 
Father and ten Hail Marys, The distinctive feature of this 
rosary is the addition of the Apostles’ Creed after every 
decade. An extra Our Father and three Hail Marys are 
added at the end. The Blessed Virgin of Lourdes is some. 
times showed with the rosary of six decades, but this is said 
to be due to an artist’s mistake. (See August Sign-Post, 
page 23.) 

(3) We have read in the newspapers that Mae West is a 
member of the Jewish faith. Miss West, however, denies this, 
It is difficult to believe that she has any religion. 


INTRODUCTORY PHILOSOPHY AND ST. THOMAS: CATHOLIC 
RENTAL LIBRARY: CONTROVERSY OVER VIRGIN BIRTH 


(1) Could you give the titles of two or three good books 
for introductory study of scholastic philosophy and the 
writings of St. Thomas Aquinas? (2) Also the name and 
address of a Catholic rental library? (3) There is a state- 
ment int the Readers Digest condensation of “The Man 
Among Men” by Charles Hall Perry, which appeared in Scrib- 
ner’s, to the effect that “for two centuries the Dominicans and 
the Franciscans combated bitterly over these questions”—the 
questions being about the Virgin Birth. What is one to make 
of it?—F. W. D., E.izasetu City, N. C. 


(1) Introductory Philosophy: A Text Book for Colleges 
and High Schools, by Charles A. Dubray, S. M. Ph. D.; The 


' Introduction to Philosophy, by Jacques Maritain; Thomas 


Aquinas: His Personality and Thought, by Dr. Grabmann; 
The Angelic Doctor, by Jacques Maritain. 

(2) The Catholic Unity League, 615 West 147th Street, 
New York, N. Y., conducts “a loan mail-order library for 
members of The Catholic Unity League—books borrowed at 
cost of postage only.” 

(3) Mr. Perry, among many other errors in his article, 
which is wholly unreliable and a re-hash of disproved heresies, 
makes the mistake, so common among non-Catholics, of con- 
fusing the Virgin Birth of Christ with the Immaculate Con- 
ception of the Blessed Virgin Mary. There was no dispute 
between the Dominicans and the Franciscans over the Virgin 
Birth of Christ, which was defined as a dogma of Faith in the 
Council of the Lateran in 649, A. D. But there was a long and 
bitter dispute between them concerning the Immaculate Con- 
ception of the Blessed Virgin Mary. This was long before 
the dogma of the Immaculate Conception was defined by Pope 
Pius IX in 1854. 


ABSTINENCE AT BANQUETS AND WHILE TRAVELLING 


May Catholics cat meat on abstinence days at banquets and 
while travelling? Some say yes and some say no.—E. R, 
CINCINNATI, O. 


The law of abstinence is a grave one and therefore binds 
under pain of mortal sin. However, since it is a positive law 
of the Church it admits excusing causes and dispensations. 
The general principle is that when there is a grave reason in 
the way of observing the law, that is, grave when considered 
in relation to the law, the precept of abstinence does not bind 
Such a cause may arise either from physical or moral im- 
possibility. Thus, if a family in poor circumstances has no 
other food except meat, and it is impossible to obtain abstinence 
fare, meat may be eaten on an abstinence day. When a Catholic 
is invited to a banquet on an abstinence day, and he knows if 
advance that only meat will be served, he ought to decline, in 
a polite way, to be present, unless this would be too incon- 
venient. But, if no previous thought has been given to this 
matter, and finds himself at a table where there are n0 
abstinence foods, he may partake of the meat, if by refraining 
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from eating or requesting abstinence food he causes incon- 
yenience to himself and his host. Incidentally, in this con- 
nection, truly cultured people endeavor to provide for these 
things. ; 

The same rule holds while travelling. In fact, in some 
European dioceses there is a general dispensation from 
abstinence in favor of travellers. There is none in this coun- 
try as far as we know. 

-What one may do without sin, and what is the better thing 
todo, will vary with different persons and occasions. Thus, 
one person on board ship may be able to observe abstinence, 
while another may not. While the law is flexible enough, in 
the sense that it admits of reasonable exceptions, the good 
Catholic will endeavor to keep it insofar as he can. The 
attitude of mind which implies that meat is almost a physical 
necessity seems unreasonable, not to say injurious. For the 
life of us we cannot see why people on trains and ships must 
always have meat, when in nearly every instance abstinence 
foods may easily be obtained. Even from a physiological 
standpoint, the eating of abstinence fare is generally beneficial. 
Many physicians claim that people, as a rule, eat too much 
meat. 


VEIL OF VERONICA 
Does St. Veronica’s veil still exist? If so, who has pos- 
sessed it for the past fifty years?—J. C. C., GRANTWoop, 
N. J. 


The towel with which Veronica is believed to have wiped the 
face of our Lord during His sorrowful journey to Calvary 
has been preserved for many centuries in the Vatican Chapel 
in Rome. Tradition maintains that it was brought to Rome 
by the holy woman herself. It is exposed for veneration once 
a year on Good Friday. 


PRAYERS FOR GAINING INDULGENCE BEFORE CRUCIFIX 

(1) What prayers are now required to be said after the 
prayer—‘Behold, O kind and most sweet Jesus,’ said before 
acrucifix after Communion, to which a plenary indulgence is 
attached? Formerly is was said that these prayers should be 
for the Pope. Does this prayer fall under the recent decree 
by which we satisfy that condition by the recital of one Pater, 
Ave, and Gloria? (2) In the event that it does come under 
this decree, may one nevertheless say six Paters, Aves, and 
Glorias after this prayer, and thereby gain, not only the plenary 
indulgence before a crucifix, but also others which may be 
gained by reciting these prayers, e.g., the Portiuncula, which 
requires six?—S. A., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


(1) It is sufficient to say one Pater, Ave, and Gloria for 
the Pope, in order to gain the plenary indulgence attached 
to the prayer—‘Behold, O kind and most sweet Jesus,” which 
Must be recited before a crucifix after having confessed and 
received Holy Communion. As we replied in the May, 1934, 
issue, page 603, the Sacred Penitentiary, in a decree dated 
September 20, 1933, determined the meaning of the clause 
“Praying for the intentions of the Pope,” usually attached 
to the grant of an indulgence. It was decided in this decree 
that when vocal prayers for the Pope’s intention are required, 
one Pater, Ave, and Gloria will suffice, though the faithful 
May, according to Canon 934 No. 1, recite any vocal prayer 
which their piety suggests. Prayers are still required for the 
Pope in order to gain this indulgence, besides Confession and 
Communion. Hence, the prayer books which say that five 
Paters, Aves, and Glorias are required should be corrected 
according to this decree. 

(2) Another decree of the Sacred Penitentiary, July 5, 
1930, decided that when there is question of a toties quotics 
indulgence for which a visit to a church or oratory (besides 
Confession and Communion) was required, six Paters, Aves, 
and Glorias must be said for the Pope’s intentions. The in- 
dulgenced prayer before a crucifix is not a toties quoties in- 





dulgence, that is, it cannot be gained more than once a day. 
Nor is a visit to the church required as a condition. Therefore, 
these decrees are independent of one another. The general 
principle in regard to the gaining of indulgences is that the 
conditions laid down by the one who grants them must be 
accurately fulfilled. Hence, when prayers are required for 
two indulgencies, as for example, the Portiuncula and the 
prayer before a crucifix, six Paters, Aves, and Glorias must 
be said to gain the first, and one Pater, Ave, and Gloria to 
gain the second. In our opinion this follows from Canon 
933, which says: “to one and the same object or place various 
indulgences from different titles can be annexed, but by 
one and the same good work, to which by different titles 
various indulgences are annexed, one cannot gain all these 
various indulgences, unless the good work prescribed is Con- 
fession and Communion, or the indult granting the indulgence 
expressly states the contrary.” 


MASS THE MOST PERFECT MORNING PRAYER: FAT OF 
ANIMALS AS CONDIMENT 


(1) When a person attends Mass, do the prayers of Mass 
suffice for one’s morning prayers, or is it necessary to say 
one’s usual prayers at home? (2) Is the fat of animals to be 
used in cooking food on Friday?—D. F., Boston, Mass. 


(1) One who participates in the offering of Mass should 
not have any scruples about neglecting his morning prayers, 
for the prayers of the Mass are the best of all prayers. While 
it is not necessary to add the customary morning prayers, 
when one intends to assist at Mass, especially an early one, 
it is always to be desired that one turn his mind and heart 
to God when arising and dressing. This can be done without 
great inconvenience. 

(2) The fat of animals may be used as a condiment in 
the preparation of abstinence.foods for use on days on which 
abstinence is obligatory (Canon 1250). 


ARCHPRIEST 


In certain Solemn High Masses there is an archpriest, 
besides the celebrant, deacon, and subdeacon. What vest- 
ments does he wear? What are his duties? Does he stand 
on a level with the officiating priest or below him?—J. G., 
West New York, N. Y. 

An assistant priest, sometimes called archpriest, is not 
permitted in the case of simple priests, unless when a newly 
ordained priest offers his first Mass. He wears an amice 
over his surplice (or rochet), and a cope, but no stole. The 
assistant priest’s principal duty in this instance is to attend 
to the missal, pointing out the proper place, removing and 
returning it. Sometimes he stands below the celebrant, as at 
the Introit, and sometimes on a level with him, as at the 
Gloria and Credo. 


SNEAKING INTO HEAVEN AS NON-CATHOLIC 


What in your opinion is the best answer to this discussion? 
A Catholic woman on learning that Protestants as well as 
Catholics were created for Heaven, and will attain it if they 
live in accordance with the dictates of their consciences, de- 
clares that it would be much “nicer and easier as a 
Protestant.” In fact, she thinks that we, in a way, are un- 
fortunate in being raised Catholics. I pointed out that we 
have the true Church to guide us in matters of salvation, that 
we have the Sacraments, Mass, etc., with their many graces 
and consolations; that our chances are better in view of these 
mighty helps; whereas the Protestant in mortal sin must de- 
pend on an act of perfect charity or contrition in order to 
obtain forgiveness. All this availed little. She maintained 
that the average Protestant’s chances to “sneak” into Heaven 
seemed pretty fair, and that to “sneak in” is all that is neces- 
sary. Furthermore, she claimed that because of our fuller 
knowledge of what is expected of us our responsibilities are 
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greater, and that our likelihood of being saved is, on this ac- 
count, perhaps even less than that of a decent living 
Protestant.—J. C. 


The vagaries of some minds are oftentimes too intricate 
for us to unravel. Her attitude leaves one speechless. In 
matters of supreme importance common sense dictates that 
we follow the surest and safest way. Nothing is more im- 
portant than the salvation of our souls. Yet this woman 
would freely choose an uncertain and unsafe way in order to 
attain the supreme end of life. Of course, if she cannot ad- 
mit this, then nothing can be done to convince her. Any- 
way, of this we are sure—a Catholic who deliberately re- 
nounces the true faith in order to embrace Protestantism to 
lead an “easy” life, will enjoy no easy life here, nor will she 
succeed in “sneaking into” Heaven hereafter. Her conscience 
will never give her peace; “for who hath resisted the Lord 
and hath found peace?” Those who live in heresy in all 
good conscience and die in the grace of God will be saved, 
but a Catholic who apostatizes from the Catholic faith in 
order to avoid the duties incumbent on a Catholic and to 
lead an easy life can never be in good faith. Her status 
will never be the same as that of a God-fearing non-Catholic, 
who through no fault of his own is outside the fold of the 
one true Church. Christ our Lord said: “No man putting 
his hand to the plough and looking back is fit for the King- 
dom of God” (Luke 9:62). She not only wishes to look 
back, but to go back. What chance has a person like that to 
“sneak into” Heaven? And we are not sure that any God- 
fearing Protestant Church would care to receive her. 


NEVER AN OBJECTIVELY JUST CAUSE OF ABANDONING 
CATHOLIC FAITH 


I do not believe that anyone ever leaves the Church for a 
reason other than an impossibility or lack of desire to align 
one’s life with the rules laid down by the Church; that is, a 
personal sin of some sort. Such persons may try to argue 
themselves out of the Church by trumping up some so-called 
logical reasons, but fundamentally I believe that one does 
not find people leaving the faith for anything but a purely 
personal reason. Am I right? Have you ever heard of a 
person who Ieft the Church for so-called intellectual, im- 
personal reasons?—M. A. C., JaMaica PLAIN, Mass. 


There can never be an objectively just reason for anyone 
who has received Catholic Baptism to abandon the faith. On 
this point the Vatican Council teaches: “Our most merciful 
Lord excites and aids with His grace those who are in error, 
that they may come to the knowledge of the truth; and those 
whom He has translated out of darkness into His admirable 
light, He confirms by His grace that they may persevere in 
this same light, not deserting them unless He Himself 13 
first deserted.. Wherefore, the condition of those who have 
adhered to Catholic truth through the heavenly gift of faith 
is by no means the same as that of those who, led on by 
human opinions, follow a false religion; for those who have 
received the faith under the teaching authority of the Church 
can never have a just cause of changing the same faith, or of 
calling it into doubt.” (Sess. 111, cap. 3.) 

It therefore follows that God by His grace helps Catholics 
to persevere in the faith, so that, if they cooperate with His 
divine help, they can always preserve it; and that there can 
never exist a cause objectively just for abandoning the faith, 
or even of calling it into doubt. The reason is, as the Coun- 
cil teaches, that “the Church itself, on account of its won- 
derful propagation, exalted sanctity and inexhaustible 
fecundity in all goods, its catholic unity, and invincible 
stability, is a certain great and perpetual motive of credibility 
and irrefragable testimony of its divine mission.” (Sess. 
111, cap; 3.) 

When we examine the subjective dispositions of those who 
have abandoned the faith we find that it is not always 
humanly possible to weigh their moral responsibility. So 





great is the instability of the human mind and so forceful and 
continuous may objections and difficulties be brought to bear 
against the Catholic faith, that it is not impossible per se for 
a Catholic to leave the Church and give up the practice of his 
religion for intellectual reasons. In such cases his culpability 
will arise from the neglect to use the means of preserving 
the faith; such as, prayer, avoidance of temptations, consult. 
ing authorities, etc. Faith is a divine gift, and, like the state 
of sanctifying grace itself, may be forfeited. But whereas 
sanctifying grace is lost only when the will deliberately and 
with free consent chooses to offend God, one may abandon 
his faith without at the same time losing the gift of faith, 
Faith is lost completely only when it is directly sinned 
against with full knowledge of the implications of such an 
act, as would be the case in apostasy, formal heresy, or even 
a serious doubt, deliberately entertained, of any truth of faith, 

Whatever may be said of individual cases, it is gerferally 
held by divines that there are two special internal causes of 
loss of faith, pride and immorality. Pride is opposed to the 
humility which is required to bow one’s mind and will to the 
truths of faith, which “is the substance of things to be hoped 
for, the evidence of things that appear not” (Heb. 11:1), 
Eternal life is promised to those who receive God’s word 
like little children: “Amen I say to you, unless you be con- 
verted and become as little children you shall not enter into 
the kingdom of Heaven” (Matt. 18:3). An immoral life is 
inclined to weaken and even to destroy one’s faith. The 
reason is that faith threatens the most severe punishments 
for the transgression of God’s holy laws. The fear of these 
penalties torments the conscience. In order to rid himself 
of this fear the sinner endeavors to throttle his bad conscience 
by doubting the validity of faith, and perhaps of denying it 
altogether. St. Paul teaches this in his letter to Timothy: 
“Having faith and a good conscience (the result of good 
works and a pure life), which (good conscience) some re- 
jecting have made shipwreck of the faith.” (1 Tim. 1:80). 
Again, “The desire of money is the root of all evils, which 
some coveting have erred from the faith, and have entangled 
themselves in many sorrows.” (ibid. 6:10). 

The possibility of weakening and even abandoning the 
faith is one of the most serious dangers to Catholics. To 
avoid this supreme earthly calamity the Church most 
urgently exhorts the faithful to avoid the occasions of the 
loss of faith, such as, attendance at schools inimical to faith, 
mixed marriages, the reading of heretical and immoral books, 
etc. It can be said with certainty that faithful and generous 
observance of the Church’s laws and the adoption of her 
viewpoint will enable a Catholic to preserve the faith invio- 
late even to the end. 


GENERAL THANKSGIVINGS 


Souls in Purgatory, F.V.W., New York, N. Y.; Sacred 
Heart of Jesus, B.Z., St. Louis, Mo.; Souls in Purgatory, 
G.D., Elmhurst, N. Y.; Blessed Virgin, M.L., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Souls in Purgatory, M.B.MclI., Medford, Mass. ; Sacred 
Heart, M.T.M., Bondsville, Mass.; St. Theresa, A.W.K., 
Cleveland, O.; Our Lady, F.G.F., Pittsfield, Mass.; Blessed 
Gemma, C.H., Cincinnati, O.; Blessed Mother and Sacred 
Heart, S.M.C., Pittsburgh, Pa.; St. Anthony, A.C.B., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Blessed Gemma, A.C.K., West Palm Beach, Fla.; 
Blessed Lord, A.B., Dorchester, Mass. ; Holy Family, T.M.R. 
Lawrence, Mass.; Souls in Purgatory, M.P.F.B., Medford, 
Mass.; Secred Heart, A.M.C., Pittston, Pa.; Our Lord and 
Blessed Mother, A.K.K., Brighton, Mass.; Sacred Heart ot 
Jesus, B.Z., St. Louis, Mo.; Holy Souls, K.McD., Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Blessed Virgin, M.H., Hawthorne, N. J.; Our Lord 
and Blessed Mother, F.K., Milton, Mass.; Souls in Purgatory, 
M.J.M., McKeesport, Pa.; Little Flower, J.J.W., New York, 
N. Y.; Our Lord and Blessed Mother, N.F.H., Dorchester, 
Mass.; Sacred Heart of Jesus and Mary and Little Flower, 
P.McH., Chilton, Wis.; Sacred Heart of Jesus and Mary and 
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Little Flower, P.C., Chilton, Wis.} Sacred Heart, M.L., Elm- 
hurst, N. Y.; Sacred Heart and Blessed Mother, S.C., Pitts- 
purgh, Pa.; Sacred Heart of Jesus, H.A.H., Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Souls in Purgatory, R.G.M., Buffalo, N. Y.; Blessed Mother 
and Saints, T.A.M., Westville, Ill.; Blessed Mother, M.O.T., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Sacred Heart and Blessed Mother, C.T.W., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Sacred Heart and Our Lady of the Rosary, 
M.H., Lowell, Mass. 


THANKSGIVINGS TO ST. JUDE 


F.Mc., Jamaica, N. Y.; T.P.L., Brooklyn, N. Y.; M.A.W.K., 
Cleveland, O.; M.H.M., Quinebaug, Conn.; E.M.L., Erie, 
Pa.; F.McG., Brooklyn, N. Y.; M.W., Clearfield, Pa.; M.E.C., 
East Haven, Conn.; M.L., Dorchester, Mass. ; E.C.D., Jackson 
Heights, N. Y.; A.F., Renselear, N. Y.; H.M.G., Yonkers, 
N. Y.; K.I.M., North Plainfield, N. J.; A.B.M., Auburndale, 
Mass.; P.McH., Chilton, Wis.; P.C., Chilton, Wis.; M.J.F., 
New York, N. Y.; A.D., Brookline, Mass.; B.E.H., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; T.A.M., Westville, Ill.; M.C.H., Gloucester 
City, N. J.; L.J.H., Pittsburgh, Pa.; M.M., Albany, N. Y. 








EDITOR’S NOTE—In reply to a number of re- 
quests we wish to state that THE Si1cN has gotten 
out a special pamphict on St. Jude. Besides a sketch 
of his life it contains occasional prayers and novena 
devotions in his honor. Almost every mail brings 
us notice of favors received through the intercession 
of this Apostle who has been for centuries styled 
“Helper in Cases Despaired Of.’ Copies of the 
pamphlet are 10c. each or 15 for $1. 

















CONVERT THE CRIMINALS AT HOME 
EpitorR oF THE SIGN: 


When I read of missionaries in foreign lands converting 
heathens to Christ I thank God that they are doing a great 
work. But at the same time I feel that there is a great work 
tobe done here in America, where there are so many murders, 
lynchings, divorces, and all kinds of crime. What the people 
need in this country—and need badly—is religion. Why not 
amovement to convert criminals at home as well as heathens 
abroad ? 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. SARAH PATTERSON. 


[Eprtor’s Note: It is quite obvious that much remains to 
be done for the cause of religion in this country. But we are 
privileged to have here a body of priests, brothers and sisters 
whose zealous labors have produced remarkable results. 
There are many, however, within the boundaries of our own 
country who have never had an opportunity to know the true 
Faith. There are others who have rejected that opportunity. 
All these souls, as well as those who have fallen from grace 
are the objects of priestly zeal. It should not be forgotten 
that Catholic lay action and cooperation can multiply the 
priest’s power to do good. ] 


GENERAL BUTLER’S PICTURE OF WAR 
Epitor or THE SIGN: 


In the October issue of THE SiGNn, page 134, there is an 
item headed “A Soldier Looks at War,” which contains these 
words: “Out of war a few people make huge fortunes. 
Nations acquire additional territory (which is promptly ex- 
Dloited by the few for their own benefit), and the general 
public shoulders the bill—a bill that renders a horrible 
counting of newly placed gravestones, mangled bodies, 
shattered minds, broken hearts and homes, economic in- 
ability, and backbreaking taxation of the many for genera- 
tons and generations.” 

God bless General Butler for painting this horrible picture 
of the battlefield. If all wardogs were to study that picture 


they would cry out with General Sheridan, when he saw the 
devastation that Civil War caused in the South, “War is hell !” 
God should not be blamed for wars, but wicked men. All 
those who promote wars should be jailed, since they are the 
enemies of the Prince of Peace. The Christian pulpit, the 
Press, and the schools should unite in removing hell from 
this earth. God never meant the world to be soaked in 
human blood. 


DenTON, TEXAS. (Rev.) RAYMUND VERNIMONT. 


TWO PROTESTS 
Epitor oF THE SIGN: 


I have the highest respect for your paper. Especially do 
I admire your honesty and fearlessness in printing com- 
munications which call attention to abuses in institutions, etc., 
which are under Catholic auspices. Fine as many of them 
are, I believe it is wrong to close our eyes to things which 
could stand a bit of reforming and to hush up just criticism. 

Just now I wish you could do something about the practice 
which exists in many parishes of marshalling children to con- 
fession to certain priests and allowing them no choice of a 
confessor. I know of many a bad confession which has re- 
sulted from such a procedure, and I know of several parents 
who refuse to send their children to parochial schools because 
they dread this very thing. 

In some parishes a somewhat similar condition exists in 
regard to sick calls. Arrangements are made with one curate 
and the patient is somewhat startled to see another arrive. 
True, he or she can refuse to go to confession if he does not 
wish to, but most people are too timid for that. Some bad 
confessions are doubtless made in that way, and sick people 
who need every spiritual consolation prefer to do without 
them. 

Theoretically, the Church permits everyone freedom in the 
choice of confessors. Practically, only ablebodied adults 
enjoy this freedom. Incidentally, in your own church in 
Boston no name is put outside the box and one has no way 
of knowing to whom one is walking in unless one gets there 
in time to see them go in the confessional. 


Boston, Mass. AGNEs GALLIVAN. 


Epitor oF THE SIGN: 


I wish to refer to letters in your July and October issues 
on “Forced Religion in Catholic Hospitals.” I ama graduate 
of Hospital. 

The student body are obliged to attend Mass twice a week 
on Sundays and Thursdays, with the exception of the First 
Fridays and the holy days which come due. They are obliged 
to receive the Holy Eucharist on the First Friday and the 
third Sunday and on the holy days and during a Retreat, 
which is held during the year. 

In my opinion and those of my friends the objection is 
getting up at 5:15 A.M., (an ungodly hour), instead of 6:15, 
which you will agree is very early. The students are not 
allowed to break their fast before Mass because there isn’t 
any way of having coffee until breakfast is served, unless 
they have a glass of water, so the breaking of the fast is rarely 
done by the day students. True enough they don’t receive 
when they are not obliged to. I have seen nurses deliberately 
fall asleep during Mass, taking it out on God, so to speak, 
for having to get up so early. The night nurses are the ones 
who shouldn’t be obliged to fast on these mornings. It is 
very difficult to have a strenuous night either during summer 
or winter, and not be able to have a cup of tea or coffee 
made by some kind graduate who doesn’t feel obliged to fast. 
Ten out of twelve hours a day on your feet the great part 
of the night is very trying on some of these students; and to 
work two months steady at this grind, at the end of which you 
perhaps receive two days instead of four for neglecting to 
receive Holy Communion on the days appointed. 
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A certain amount of religious discipline is necessary in 
Catholic hospitals, but why in matters of the reception of the 
Sacraments? The right intention is one of the essentials for 
the worthy reception of Holy Communion, but the students 
are obliged to disregard this requirement at times. There 
are a great many who receive every time they attend Mass 
and frequently during the week, and during the months of 
October, May and June, others get the spirit and go too. 
Then the demon sleep on cold winter mornings grabs hold 
of them and it is the same story again. 

Why do we have to go to Communion when we haven't 
any desire to go? Can you help us with the reason? Please 
refrain from using the name of the hospital or my own. 


[Eprror’s Note: These are two of several letters received 
on the same subject. Where it is felt that abuses exist in 
regard to Mass or the Sacraments, the parish priests or 
chaplain should be approached. ] 


A VOICE FROM THE SOUTH 
Epitor oF THE SIGN: 

May I ask the author of the very charming article “Con- 
fessors,” a question? I just wonder whether it has occurred 
to him that the clockwork action in the confessional is not 
so much the ideal of the confessor as of the penitent. Down 
here in the South, we are supposed to be slow but if they are 
any faster up North on Saturday evening than we are down 
here, why the Lord be praised that I’m not there. Having 
seen the same confessor that can click penitents off at so many 
a minute, spend many minutes with one who needed advice, 
consolation, instruction or whatever it might be, I am very 
sure that is the real state of the case. 

After all, in these days that are such death dealing days 
to Jansenism, while the vast majority of confessions are very 
probably too hurried to be very reverent, I imagine the 
sacrifice entailed by even that hurried confession is a suffi- 
cient pruning and cleansing to preserve and develop the soul 
and gradually lead it on to depths of self abnegation and 
heights of union with God, of which it is far from dreaming. 

It really would be a relief, though, for both the fast and the 
slow, if all the former could get there, get through and run 
along and leave the coast clear for those who go to confession 
with the idea that they are doing something sufficiently worth 
while to deserve spending some precious time on, a chance to 
fulfill their obligation in accordance with their desires and 
their conscience. 


LovISVILLE, Ky. AnasTAsSIA M. LAWLER. 


TEACHING CHRIST 
To THE EpiTor: 

One of your correspondents emphasized the necessity of 
becoming liturgy-minded and making the Passion of Christ 
a living part of Catholic life. A voice in the Wilderness ? 
Yes, and so long as practical methods are not used to realize 
this Christian ideal it will remain such. 

We often wonder how the normal Catholic will acquire the 
intelligent appreciation—even a mere glimpse or insight— 
of the sublime mystery of the Passion and its place in Catholic 
Worship. The majority of Catholics, sincere and conscien- 
tious though they be, either lack sufficient education to inform 
themselves, or necessary work absorbs their time. At any 
rate they are not inclined to spend leisure hours in serious 
reading, even though there is ample and fascinating reading 
matter available. Necessarily they depend on another source 
of enlightenment on the mysteries of their Faith, especially 
the Passion and Liturgy—their priests. Yes, their priests, 
the teachers of Christ and His Doctrine. They turn their 
eyes to the pulpit to discover a reason for the faith that is 
in them and to learn about that wonderful act of Christ’s love— 
Calvary’s tragedy! “The priest shall speak wisdom and they 
will seek it from his lips,” are the words of Holy Writ. 

Now it is notorious that multitudes of the faithful are not 





in touch with the spirit of.the Church in her liturgical life 
and lack a realization of the value of these mysteries of or 
religion because our priests are not instructing them. A few 
minutes is sufficient to learn “the reason for the faith” in the 
ordinary Catholic. I am not insinuating, or descending to 
any mean criticism of our worthy priests. They are well 
instructed, able and willing to open our minds to the wondrous 
beauties of the Catholic religion could they feel we wanted it. 
And this is the reason why so many pulpits are silent and the 
words of Christ are not broken with his little ones—unless it 
revert to some fierce denunciation of modern society. 

Priests have the idea that Catholics are so infected with 
the modern spirit, its shallowness of thought, its dislike of 
concentration, its love of frivolities and novelties that ex- 
cepting Sunday Mass religion does not matter. This is not 
true—and so there results a misunderstanding which is re. 
sponsible for so much religious ignorance among Catholics, 
There never was a time when Catholics were so interested 
in their faith, when they hungered so for a few crumbs of 
spiritual truth, when they realized how vital and necessary 
their holy religion was in daily life, just because it is so diffi- 
cult to profess and practice it in the face of modern unbelief 
and immorality. It is only the rock-bottom truths of their 
holy religion that makes them live in accordance with the 
Gospel of Christ and avoid the pitfalls so carefully planned 
by the doers of evil. Emotionalism and frothy sentiment are 
swept away in the present intense warfare with evil, but the 
unchanging principles of the Catholic faith inspire courage 
and hope. Thus there has arisen an interest in their faith, a 
curiosity in its doctrines that convinces one that the Spirit of 
Christ still rules the Church. 

This interest, however, will soon be dulled if the layman’s 
curiosity is not satisfied, if the truths of our faith are not 
explained with a bit of color and light—not boringly. With- 
out doubt it is because of this misunderstanding of the Catho- 
lic mind and temperament that our priests very seldom give 
an outlet to the precious treasury of divine knowledge garnered 
in years of hard study ; why each Sunday glides by without the 
necessary instruction. Of course we get plenty of harangues 
on “fast and loose” ways of living, birth control, sex and 
similar arresting topics and we admit that these are the “pew 
fillers.” Give the same crowd, however, a short talk on the 
Passion of Christ, the Liturgy, delivered with simplicity and 
colorful imagery and Catholics will not have to be dragged 
to Mass. We who live close to Mother Earth, with its suffer- 
ing and heartaches need something beyond “don’t do this” 
and “avoid that.” We need to be brought into actual touch 
with the life of the Church—her liturgical life—that makes 
Christ and His Passion a living, throbbing reality. 


BLooMFIELD, N, J. J. P1rK1n. 


MARRIED WOMEN AND JOBS 
Epitor or THE SIGN: 

My experience in seeking a position during this depression, 
which has been in vain, I find the majority of women holding 
permanent positions are married women, who have husbands 
who also are holding permanent positions. If the employers 
of these different business places, namely : Department Stores, 
Offices and all other Places of Business including the Teaching 
Profession do not realize this condition which exists today, tt 
is just about time the Federal Government be forced to con- 
sider this serious matter and make a housecleaning and dis- 
charge all married women from these positions, who have 
husbands who are able to support them, thereby giving us 
single girls a right to a position, or in other words, “A 
Living.” . 

As long as this condition exists, the buying power will 
never be restored, as it is the family who consumes. This 
cannot be as long as these married women are in business 
instead of living up to their married duties. 


” 
“ A'n UNEMPLOYED SINGLE GIRL. 


MILWAUKEE, WIs. 
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It would take you a long, long time 
rolling back the years to learn of the 
origin of China’s annual Regatta. Im- 
agine how sore your arm would be turn- 
ing the pages of time before you came 
to the year 300 B.C. Then you would 
read of the unfortunate death by his own 
hand of the popular Minister of State, 
Chu Yuan. This faithful servant of the 
people pleaded their cause before an un- 
worthy sovereign. It was no use; slan- 
derous tongues had poisoned his master’s 
mind against him. Chu Yuan was de- 
graded, dismissed, and ended it all by 
drowning himself in the Mi Lo River, 
an affluent on the southeast side of the 
Tung Ting Lake in. this Province of 
Hunan. On the first anniversary of his 
death, the ceremony of looking for his 
body began, and it has been continued 
on succeeding anniversaries ever since. 
~ We should not be surprised that in the 
course of centuries this ancient cere- 
mony in memory of Chu Yuan should 
take on a new complexion. Indeed it has. 
The legend is now a picturesque Chinese 
Festival, second only to New Year’s. 
Wherever there are rivers, lakes, or seas, 
the Dragon Boat Festival, which begins 
on the fifth day of.the fifth moon (our 
June or July) and continues for ten days, 
is looked forward to as the biggest sport- 
ing event of the year. A holiday crowd 
lines the waterfront, shouting with glee 
as they watch the long, narrow, shallow 
boats skipping over the water. Each 


boat is propelled by some thirty, forty or 
fifty men who sit two abreast and paddle 








Chu Yuan’s Regatta 


By Edward J. McCarthy, C.P. 


in perfect time to the beat of a high drum 
in the center of the craft. Children clap 
their hands with joy at the antics of boat 
leaders—showmen of the first class, who 





JOSEPH WU, THE HANDY-MAN AT THE 
PASSIONIST PROCURATION IN HANKOW. 
HIS LITTLE DAUGHTER IS NOT WITHOUT 
HANDS—SHE HAS SIMPLY HIDDEN THEM 


UP HER LARGE SLEEVES. JOSEPH WILL 

BE A BUSY YOUNG MAN WHEN THE 

FATHERS GATHER AT HANKOW FOR MON- 
SIGNOR CUTHBERT’S CONSECRATION 
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make ridiculous gestures, funny faces, 
and sometimes walk on their hands when 
the boats are going at a fast clip. Not 
infrequently the clowning quartermaster, 
whilst performing his capers, flops into 
the river. Then you should see him do 
his tricks in response to the merry “ha 
ha” of the happy crew and the spasms 
of the amused spectators ! 


HE boatmen are all old hands on the 
river—for the most part sturdy 
fishermen who have spent their lives in 
rowing, poling and looking after nets. 
Pop-eyed youngsters marvel at the fine 
physique and prowess of these weather- 
stained veterans, hoping one day that 
they too will have a place on the crew. In 
the meantime the boys make miniature 
boats fitted out with paper pockets to 
catch the breeze and bamboo wheels to 
roll smoothly. They race one another by 
fanning their vessels across an even sur- 
face. The sport has added interest when 
bets back up boasting. Young and old 
alike enter in the spirit of the festival 
by consuming large quantities of little 
packages of boiled rice done up in bam- 
boo leaves ; for the story goeth, that such 
offerings were thrown into the river by 
the fishermen who tried to recover the 
body of Chu Yuan. Many a chap carries 
his patriotism beyond reason, and ere 
the sun has set is doubled up with indi- 
gestion. 
Of all cities in our Vicariate, Shen- 
chow glories in the reputation of putting 
on the smartest show during the Dragon- 
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3oat Festival. This year was no excep- 

tion. Long before the holiday, word was 
out that civil and military authorities 
were anxious that all should have a rol- 
licking good time. Jubilant fishermen of 
Shenchow and neighboring villages wel- 
comed the news like the arrival of a first- 
born boy, and immediately began prepar- 
ing their slim boats and fancy paddles. 
Soon, magnetized by the booming of the 
bass drums, folks swarmed to the river 
bank to see snake-like crafts, spurting up 
and down across the river in impromptu 
races. The crews, dressed in turbans, 
tights and colored jerseys, wielded their 
paddles with a snap and measured unison 
that assured the spectators that this 
year’s races were going to be worth- 
while cheering. Then came the storm; 
heaven’s flood-gates open wide; for days 
torrential rains pour down, the river 
swells with water, brimming its banks. 
Goodbye boat races! We'll betake our- 
selves to the waterfront and with sinking 
hearts watch furious old man river him- 
self break all speed records. 


UT no. The act suddenly shifts. 

Clouds part. King Sol in all his 
majesty and graciousness appears on the 
scene. ‘Don’t give up hope yet” he seems 
to announce as he beams on everybody in 
a big, generous way. Old man river is 
captivated by that smile, and slows up 
his mad pace, just a bit. It’s catchy all 
right—that smile. Folks become cheer- 
ful, radiant, joyful. They dress up in 
their summer best and down to River 
Street they go, scrambling for the choice 
places close to the Official House-Boat 
Committee Stand. Gawky farmer boys 
with their large straw hats and buxom 
country lasses, conspicuous in their em- 


broidered aprons, are on hand, following. 


with passionate interest the racers as 
they warm up for the main events. 

Fortunate are they who have friends 
living in houses overlooking the river. 
What a spot to look down on the riot and 
color parading along the waterfront. 
Blessed are they who can hire a boat and 
take in the show at close range. There’s 
the place to strut your silks and cut off 
the view from your less wealthy fellow 
citizens. However the wobbly back ve- 
randas have no attraction for me. When 
one crashes and snuffs out the lives of 
three people, it has even less appeal. The 
orphan boys had a million reasons why 
we should rent a boat. They usually get 
what they want, and a precarious sampan 

—a graceless, sickly-looking mite when 
jammed between the giant vessels—was 
the compromise. 

And didn’t it get hot! It was killing. 
The boys wanted to throw off their little 
jackets—hbetter still, take a plunge into 
the inviting water; but they had asked 
to go in style and now had to pay the 
penalty for being in society. They 
roasted, sweltered, sizzled, trying to keep 
up with the “Lis” and the “Changs,” in 








NOTHING SERIOUS HERE, FATHERS HAR- 
OLD TRAVERS AND BONAVENTURE GRIF- 


FITHS, C.P., ASSURE US. THIS LITTLE 

FELLOW WAS SLOW IN THE SCRAMBLE FOR 

PEANUTS AND HE’S GIVING VENT TO HIS 
DISAPPOINTMENT. 


looking dignified on that nervous, toss- 
ing sampan. Needless to say, the heat 
becomes bearable when their attention is 
diverted to the boats clustering near the 
starting line on the opposite shore. Sud- 
denly the gun goes off, the crowd roars 
and claps, the 1934 Regatta is on. 

Both boats get away at a fair start and 
hold bow to bow until about mid-course. 
The red jerseys gain a slight lead but 
soon drop behind the yellows who are 
flashing with their paddles and scream- 
ing like madmen. The finish is close— 
the Yellows get the decision. What de- 
jected looking fellows those Reds are: 
they appear shell-shocked. Only the ges- 
ticulating leader keeps his smile, and 
saves the face of his crew by challenging 
the victors to another race. Little Mike 
had the bad grace to yell at the Reds as 
they passed by, “You lost the race,” and 
little Mike almost lost his life. To top 
it all another lad rubbed it in harder. 
“Fine,” he snapped, “you came second.” 
But he flushed in embarrassment and 
looked in the other direction to evade the 
brutal stares of the boatmen. Surpris- 


ingly, nothing happened, to the disap- 
pointment of the other boys who were 
enjoying it immensely. Paddles can be 
used for other purposes other than losing 
races, when little boys speak out of time. 





The imperial Yellows were as happy 
and full of spirits as the losers were sad 
and disgusted. Naturally! — They 
whooped it up, swung victorious paddles 
in the air, taunted the Reds, and then 
smiling and bowing to the grandstand, 
stepped up to the committee houseboat 
to receive from the Magistrate and Briga- 
dier General their reward—a large flag, 
a medal and a five dollar donation. The 
leader begins to perform his stunts, the 
drum plays, firecrackers go off. They 
are famous, 

There’s a long delay before the next 
two boats swing into action—some 
trouble about the number of men on each 
craft. Skiffs dash over to the houseboat 
and then back to the starting line several 
times before the affair is settled. “Ciga- 
rettes, seeds, rice cakes, spring water” 
the hawkers are bellowing, at the same 
time elbowing their way through the 
spectators and hopping from one boat to 
another. Sports puff on the favorite 
brands, nibble on watermelon and sun- 
flower seeds, munch the holiday specials 
and gulp down their money’s worth of 
cold water. A copper for all you can 
hold is the price of this plain but cooling 
drink. (Incidently, one of the water 
peddlers has leprosy). Step right up 
folks and be refreshed. Here they come! 
Kelaxation once more gives way to tense- 
ness. Hearts beat quicker and quicker 
to the accompaniment of the boom, boom, 
boomedy, boomedy boom, boom, of the 
bass drums. It’s a well fought race. 
The Reds have it and lose no time in 
claiming their laurels and bowing to the 
congratulations of the officials. 


HE next race provided a real thrill. 
In fact, it created the biggest sensa- 
tion of the day when the Reds won by a 
handsome margin—the river’s width to 
be exact—beating the favorite Whites, 
and turning the table on those who were 
placing bets. Here’s the way it hap- 
pened. The boats line up at the starting 
point, ready to spring into action. A 
gun barks and both crews plunge wildly 
for the lead. The Whites leap forward 
and stop abruptly. What’s this? Two 
men are overboard and the side of the 
boat has dipped into the river and lapped 
up plenty of water. Automatically the 
men balance the boat, bail it out and 
carefully pull for shore. Somebody 
swims after the big drum bobbing hap- 
pily down stream. And what about the 
Reds? Do they turn back and give a 
helping hand to their rivals in distress? 
Not at all. Across the river they come 
paddling desperately as though racing 2 
cannon ball, shouting the cry of victory. 
And on the shore there is wild excite- 
ment. There are loud cheers and, of 
course, a sickly surprise and tremendous 
disappointment amongst those who had 
laid generous odds on the unfortunate 
Whites. 
Another thrill awaits the on-lookers. 
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At the gun the Reds get the jump. And 
now what the fans want to know is, 
what’s wrong with the stupid Whites? 
Would you look at them paddling up 
the river against the current, apparently 
getting farther away from the goal: at 
every stroke. What a lopsided race! 
Throw them an anchor! Twisting their 
necks to get a look at the would-be op- 
position and chuckling to themselves, 
the Reds relax and lose their even swing. 
What care they? It’s in the bag. So? 
Suddenly, in midstream the Whites let 
loose and shoot across the river straight 
for the flag, winning the race and leav- 
ing the crowd breathless. Brainwork 
had outclassed brawn, A foxy old-timer 
who knows every ripple on the water 
had directed his Whites to a particularly 
fast and dangerous spot in the river and 
was washed to victory. Nice work, 
whiskers! You deserve a big hand. 

From gun to flag, the Whites lead in 
the final contest. It’s a walkaway. 
Nothing spectacular. Just a question of 
a better and cocksure crew clicking like 
a perfect machine. There’s a slight pat- 
ter of applause and hungry, happy rac- 
ing enthusiasts break up with two reso- 
lutions formed—first, that they are going 
to put away a big meal; secondly, that 
they are certainly going to be back on 
the morrow to witness the concluding 
events. Tired boatmen mop their red 
faces with loin-cloth, many leaving the 
boats to seek relaxation stretched out 
on opium beds. 

Next afternoon our skipper—call him 
Old Board and he will be flattered—was 
at the beach to help us on the fretful 
sampan, and to assure us that we would 
have front places and be in good hands. 
Fr. Antoine De Groeve, C. P., was with 


us. The boys had been telling him what 
he had missed the day before and what 
not to miss today. The temperamental 
sampan objected to Father Antoine. She 
shook nervously, like an old played-out 
war horse. Old Board, in caveman style, 
grabbed his pole and friend sampan wad- 
dled goutily to the scene of action. 

Evidently others besides the boys had 
been advertising the boat races and talk- 
ing about the heat. The onlookers con- 
gregated at vantage points on the shore 
and boats had doubled in numbers. Oil- 
paper umbrellas, fine substitutes for 
parasols, as well as fans of every de- 
scription, were most prominent. The 
slim racing skiffs danced on the water 
like things alive, performing for an ap- 
preciative audience. Acrobatic leaders, 
encouraging and gesticulating, added to 
the entertainment. Since there will be 
but two races today, spectators and pad- 
dlers alike are keyed up, wondering 
when the officials will arrive. Fire- 
crackers announce their coming and the 
boats bounce into position. 


OU must have noticed that the Reds 

race the Whites and also the Yel- 
lows, but the Yellows and the Whites 
never race together. It’s hard to explain, 
probably an old feud. Also it seems to be 
the custom that not more than two boats 
race at one time. But today is going to 
be different. One skiff in particular is 
the envy of every boat on the river. 
How she can gobble up distance! Five 
other boats are going to gang up on her 
and take away her prestige. Try to do 
it! Look at them! They think they have 
her cornered, in order that one of their 
boats may shoot ahead. The boat fol- 
lowing seems to be trying to bump her 


with its prow, another boat wants to cut 
across the bow. Impossible! She pushes 
ahead, leaving the whole squad of them 
to trail her backwash. It’s a race in a 
thousand! The crowd jumps with glee 
and roars applause. 

One more race and Chu Yuan will be 
forgotten for another year. I cannot re- 
call only the finish. A great big distrac- 
tion is my alibi. What I remember is 
this. Somebody yelled: “Get out of the 
way or you'll be hit by the Red Racer.” 
Sure enough the Red boat was coming 
like the wind across river and at the 
same time being washed down-stream by 
the current, aiming directly at our craft. 
Closer and closer it comes with the force 
of fifty paddles whipping in and out of 
the water to make a wreck or a record. 
Which? A question! Pandemonium 
reigns! Women and children scream. 
Boatmen in charge of the reviewing ves- 
sels work frantically to get their boats 
out of the way. The boys are given 
orders to sit down and keep cool. My 
heart takes a flip-flop. The Racer 
swerves, slaps up viciously and sends us 
rocking down the river at a terrific 
speed. Our skipper, a big, cumbersome 
fellow, discovers he is without an oar. 
Another revelation—the pole will not 
reach bottom. Caveman gets jumpy and 
loses it. What a nerve-tingling experi- 
ence to be on an oarless, poleless boat 
at the mercy of fast moving water with 
twenty or more orphans to be calmed. 
There is just one hope to comfort us. 
Down river is a custom’s houseboat and 
two men are on duty. They hear our 
cry. A rope is thrown. A nice catch 
made. Safe! 

The 1934 Regatta is over. Can we 
ever forget its thrilling, dangerous exit! 





We Summer in 


= and one-half days to cover 
the distance of only forty-five miles 
from Shenchow to Chenki, the place of 
our summering! Astounding to you, but 
to us poignantly true. The Yuan River 
was at flood height and steadily rising. 
The boatmen were unwilling to attempt 
the journey and we necessarily delayed 
our departure till nearly noon, when to 
our great satisfaction, the log-rafts which 
had been tied up on the other side of the 


- Tiver suddenly set out on their battle with 


the current. This was a good omen for 
us, since the men who control these rafts 
and guide them on their long and haz- 
ardous voyage from the forested sections 
Many miles up river down to the large 
cities of Changteh and Hankow, are 


By Harold Travers, C.P. 


familiar with the ways of the Yuan and 
its caprices. 

Our boatmen had also noted the de- 
parture of the log-rafts, and now they 
very graciously consented to start off at 
dawn on the following morning, though 
they warned us the going would be slow 
and dangerous. Tired by the long wait, 
filled with a spirit of adventure—we set 
out. Father Edward McCarthy, C.P., 
who was to accompany us as far as Luki, 
a Shenchow out-Mission, Father Cyprian 
Leonard, C.P., Father James Lambert, 
C.P. and the writer, were comfortably 
ensconced in a small sampan. We thus 
commenced our struggle, not with the 
current which would have carried us to 
our destination, but against it. 


Chenki 


To us, the huge sail seemed a useless 
appendage. The wind strongly blew 
against us from start to finish of our 
journey. And, excepting when we had 
to cross to the opposite side of the river 
in order to escape the more dangerous 
rapids and to get over where the waters 
seemed more calm, the oars were seldom 
used. At such times, however, every 
member of the crew had to give forth the 
utmost of his strength to keep the boat 
under control. Even this could not pre- 
vent the swift waters carrying the light 
craft along with it at times for nearly a 
mile. We had to be pulled and poled 
every inch of the way. Indeed, at certain 
sections in the river an inch was as good 
as a mile, since to gain it the pullers 
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CROWDS ON SHORE AND ON RIVER CRAFT ARE ANXIOUSLY AWAITING THE BEGINNING 


OF THE ANNUAL BOAT RACES. 


FATHER EDWARD MCCARTHY, C.P., GIVES US, IN HIS 


SUAL INTERESTING AND LIVELY STYLE, AN ACCOUNT OF THE LATEST REGATTA AT 
SHENCHOW 


tugged and strained at the rope while the 
three boatmen on the sampan poled and 
pushed us away from the rocks and 
hrough the rapids as though their very 
lives depended upon it; yes, theirs and 
urs, too. Oftentimes it looked like a 
losing battle—with the river the pro- 
pective victor. 

We considered ourselves fortunate in 
having reached Luki that first day. 
Luckily, Father Edward whose long 
beard and gigantic proportions the na- 
tives both fear and admire, influenced 
the owner of the boat to make Luki at 

1 costs, regardless of the late hour. It 
vas well towards ten o’clock at night 
when we tried to force our way between 
the other boats already docked there for 
the night, to the chagrin of our boat- 
men at whom the men and the women on 
he other craft sent forth a volley of 

rbal fireworks. It was as dark as 

itch. We were forced to go to the 
ry end of the line of boats. Lo! to 
ur extreme satisfaction we had anchored 
t the very foot of the embankment steps. 
SHORT visit to the Mission and I 
A returned to spend the night on the 
sampan while the other Fathers invited 
sweet sleep within the Mission com- 
pound. With sampans now on either side 
f me, the continual jabbering of the 
boat-people, the pitch darkness, the fear 
that almost anything from bandits to 
Reds might descend upon poor solitary 
me, the rat-tat-tat of the pelting rain on 
the rounded waterproofed roof, I too, 
after what seemed an_ interminable 
period succumbed to the forgetfulness 
and comparative safety of sleep. 

On the following morning we offered 

up the Holy Sacrifice. Father Edward 


bade us goodbye and we were off again. 
Now, we were On our own. 


No ex- 


perienced Missionary accompanied us to 
quiet our fears and to assure us that all 
was well. From then on it was up to 
ourselves. Not a mile from Luki, and 
the boatmen wanted to turn back. The 
swift waters seemed more than they 
could cope with. It would mean an 
entire day wasted, and we were counting 
on being in Chenki for the Feast of St. 
William, patron of the pastor of that 
Mission. At my suggestion they tried 
again. Sure enough! Though the 
pullers had to feel their way cautiously 
along the sides of the almost sheer cliffs, 
and at places along the embankment 
where there was no semblance of a path 
had to swim till they could find firm foot- 
ing, we continued onward slowly but 
surely. After we had passed this par- 
ticularly dangerous section, there was 
no more talk of turning back. Forty- 
five miles of this snail’s pace during the 
day, putting up each night at some small 
town along the way, and at last—there 
was Chenki. 

Father Joachim Beckes, C.P., who had 
joined us at Pushih, the next Mission be- 
low Chenki, quickly guided us through 
the crowded streets of the city to the 
Mission. Though we were more than a 
day behind the usual schedule, never- 
theless, we were a happy trio, glad to 
tread once more the firm safety of dry 
land. Father William Westhoven, C.P., 
our Religious Superior and pastor of 
the Chenki district, extended us a truly 
royal welcome, and in a very short time 
every least vestige of the concern which 
gripped us during our voyage had 
vanished. A generous supply of water, 
much soap and a vigorous bath, soon 
made us feel like our former selves. Now 
we were ready to do justice to the 
culinary art of Chenki’s famous old 
Chinese cook. 


At table, it was “the pope” this, and 
“the pope” that—so much so that my 
curiosity being aroused, I asked, “Who 
is this ‘pope’ you mention so frequently? 
I know you are not speaking of our Holy 
Father. Then, of whom?” This brought 
forth a hearty laugh from both Father 
William and his assistant, Father Joa- 
chim. “Why!” exclaimed Father Wij- 
liam, “is it only now you hear of Chenki’s 
pope? He is the founder of the Catholic 
Church here in Chenki—a pillar of the 
Church, and more. If you don’t believe 
it, I’ll show you his house from the 
porch upstairs. It’s an immense affair 
as far as Chinese houses go, and its 
roof can plainly be seen from the river, 
Believe it or not, on the ridge of the 
slanting roof there’s a cross as large as 
the one above the Mission compound.” 


URING the course of that meal, I 
learned that this Chenki merchant, 
in the days before the Catholic Church 
was known in this city, invited the Augus- 
tinian Fathers to come and establish a 
Mission here. This is a fact which he 
has never forgotten, and he unhesitat- 
ingly admits that had it not been for 
him, the Catholic Church would not be 
doing its glorious work for souls and 
the conversion of China in Chenki. 
On/‘leaving the refectory, I hastened to 
the recreation room. “There it is! I’ve 
found it! Isn’t that the house—its roof 
towering high above the dilapidated 
houses beneath it? Ah, there’s the 
cross! How does he come by that, 
Father William? I’ve never before seen 
a cross on the exterior of a layman’s 
home, nor have I ever heard the like.” 
“Oh!” replied his Reverence, amused 
at the broadside of questions I had been 
firing at him, “He said he was given that 
privilege long before we came to Chenki 
—it was an evidence of his work for the 
Church. We do not ply him with too 
many questions about it; better to leave 
well enough alone. He’s a ‘big’ man in 
this town. It gives him lots of ‘face.’” 
I am sure God will look kindly upon 
this dwelling, the only other building 
in this city which holds aloft the Sign 
of our Redemption. Unafraid to let the 
world know that he has given up the 
ancient superstitions and pagan practices 
of his relatives and neighbors, he has 
placed that cross where all may see that 
in this house dwells one who has em- 
braced the True Faith, and is staunch 
enough to declare it before all China. 
The “pope” is one of the big merchants 
of Chenki, a cloth merchant. His ap- 
prentices are Catholic boys whom he has 
taken over from the Mission in order 
that they might have an opportunity of 
learning a trade as a means of future 
support, and he, the advantage of help 
who will not be exercising the customary 
“squeeze.” When the bandits swooped 
down upon this city some few years ago, 
our Catholic merchant—all the other 
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merchants in the city having fled—con- 
tinued business as usual. He affirmed 
that God would protect him. And He 
did. For to the chagrin of all his asso- 
ciates, he escaped both injury to his 
person and loss of his property. The 
others having fled, indeed remained 
corporally intact, but in the majority of 
cases it was necessary that they start 
their former business from the beginning. 

We had a short siesta which we sorely 
needed, and afterwards an investigation 
tour of the property. The Christians’ 
evening prayers followed. Since I had 
been told that I would shortly find out 
for myself which of the Christians was 
the “pope,” I hastened to the church, 
curiously expectant. During their reci- 
tation of the Rosary one voice topped all 
the others—higher, louder and seemingly 
more fervent. “That man can pray,” I 
thought. Prayer ended, I looked back 
just before leaving the side door of the 
church, in the direction from which the 
earnest prayer had come. There I saw 
a distinguished looking Chinese gentle- 
man, hair closely cropped, dressed in a 
long black outer garment, and excepting 
the priests and the catechist, the only 
man in that congregation so apparelled. 

“Did you hear the ‘pope’?” was one 
of the first questions asked of me in the 
refectory. “Yes, and I think I saw him, 
too,” I answered. “Was he the fellow 


‘who knelt beneath the Twelfth Station, 


and who seemed to pray louder and 
more fervently than the rest?” “That’s 
your man!” Father William replied. 
“He must have noticed the visiting 
priests; he was unusually vociferous to- 
night. You'll see and hear much more 
of him before you leave Chenki.” 


GAIN, believe it or not, the town 
also boasts of a lay-founder of the 
Protestant church. This fellow, not to 
be outdone by the “pope,” invited the 
Protestants to Chenki. A former Assis- 
tant Magistrate, and for a while Acting 
Magistrate, the good God must have 
singled him out for even greater things 
than giving up his household gods and the 
pagan practices of his ancestors; for he 
did not long remain with the Protestants. 
Never too friendly with the above-men- 
tioned eminent Catholic layman, and re- 
gardless of thc loss of “face” entailed, he 
quit the church he had helped to establish 
in this city and came over to the Catholic 
Church for instruction in its doctrines. 
He is now a Catholic, and a very militant 
one at that. I know not the cause of his 
defection from the Protestants, but this 
I do know—he is drawing many of them 
after him into the Church. When he 
learns that any of his friends are tending 
toward that sect he starts out after him 
to prove the folly of it, and to show 
where the Truth abides. 
On that first day in Chenki, hardly 
More than an hour after we had arrived, 
the gateman came in to inform Father 





William that a baby had been left at the 
Mission gate. He said that he had quick- 
ly looked up the street and had seen a 
woman who was too far away to hail 
or stop. She was hastening away is if 
the very devils were after her. The 
infant, hardly more than one day old, 
was given over to the lady-catechist’s 
care, with instructions to bring it to the 
church at three o’clock that afternoon 
for Baptism. 

The honor of administering the Sacra- 
ment was graciously conceded to me. At 
the time appointed I solemnly baptized 
the little one Mary Elizabeth. On the 
following morning Mary Elizabeth was 
taken down river to the Sisters of 
Charity in Shenchow. Two weeks later 
we received a report from Shenchow 
that the child had died—another one of 
His little ones received into His King- 
dom. There forever freed of a life of 
suffering and inevitable hardships, be- 
fore she could offend the good God, Mary 
Elizabeth partakes of the joys of the 
elect. I am sure that she pleads for 
God’s blessing on her people and for the 
conversion of her native land. 

At four o’clock in the afternoon of 
our memorable first day in Chenki, 
Father William blessed the marriage of 
Wu Thaddeus and Tang Mary. Es- 
poused to this Catholic girl, Wu Thad- 
deus, a pagan, was admitted to the 
doctrine school for men, and during his 
course there evinced a desire to become 
a Christian. He was baptized in May. 
For the time being this was all I knew 
about Wu Thaddeus. 

Two days later Father William invited 
me to accompany him on a tour of his 
out-Missions. I unhesitatingly accepted. 
It was an opportunity to see a few of the 
Missions concerning which I had heard 
many an interesting narrative. At two 
o’clock in the afternoon of Friday the 
twenty-ninth of June, under a scorching 
sun, we boarded the small sampan. The 


boatman, his wife and one boat-puller 
made up the crew. We brought a cook 
and a boy along with us. Immediately 
we crossed the Yuan River toward the 
Mayang, which empties into it opposite 
Chenki. While we waited, unable to 
stand erect, Leo arranged our bedding 
on the floor of the boat. This task 
finished we settled down on our beds, 
the beginning of a week’s journey on 
the river. 

We reached Tan Wan, the first of the 
Chenki Missions on the Mayang River, 
at six in the evening. The catechist 
and his two small daughters greeted us 
before we proceeded up the embankment 
to the Mission. Tan Wan’s Mission 
compound is scarcely more than five 
minutes’ walk from the boat landing. 
Surrounded by a high wall, the church, 
the priest’s quarters and the catechist’s 
house are seemingly well protected from 
encroachment on the part of its numerous 
pagan neighbors. The catechist, having 
previously been informed of Father Wil- 
liam’s proposed visit, had in turn notified 
the Christians, and there were many on 
hand to greet us. Amongst them were 
Wu Thaddeus and his spouse. They had 
walked in from Chenki to spend the night 
with Mary’s pagan parents: On the fol- 
lowing morning they would continue on 
towards Wang-An-Ping where they were 
to reside and where Wu Thaddeus would 
continue his trade of tailor. 


E assisted at evening prayers and 

then returned to our boat for the 
night. Next morning while I was offering 
up the Holy Sacrifice, Father William 
heardconfessions. After hehadcelebrated 
Holy Mass we started off towards Wang- 
An-Ping, our next station. Early that 
afternoon we disembarked to walk over- 
land through the rice fields to the town. 
We reached a ferry to cross a creek, and 
lo, there was our Catholic couple again! 
They followed us on to Wang-An-Ping. 





NOTED FOR HIS FAITH AND LOYALTY IS DA LAN, JOHN YANG, WHO IS 

SHOWN HERE AS A GUIDE TO BISHOP-ELECT, CUTHBERT O'GARA, C.P. ON 
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A small group of Christians was wait- 
ing for us. A few words of greeting, 
and we ascended the steps to the top of 
the embankment. I looked about me for 
some sign of the Mission—a church or a 
compound. I had been told that it was 
close to the embankment. Father Wil- 
liam led the way; I followed. Through 
a maze of low thatch-roofed mud and 
stone huts we entered into what he in- 
formed me is the back-yard of the Mis- 
sion. 


HE catechist ushered us into the 

house. From the appearance of the 
room through which we passed, anything 
but tidy, and the furnishings of the room 
into which we were led, you could never, 
by the longest stretch of your imagina- 
tion, conclude that this house sheltered 
the Catholic Mission. This room—shall I 
call it the living room—contained a few 
of the ornately carved tea tables with 
chairs to match. In one corner was a 
wooden bed with loose straw bedding, 
and a heavy and much used soiled cloth 
stretching from the tops of the high bed- 
posts almost to the floor. For a moment I 
imagined myself hidden within that 
Chinese mosquito screen gasping for a 
breath of air. 

Men and boys had wandered in from 
the street and nonchalantly seated them- 
selves on everything available for that 
purpose; the unseated just stood, and all 
gazed—awe and bewilderment on their 
countenances—at the foreigners. The 
boys, and I do not include the Christians 
since these were suitably dressed, were 
clothed in only a heavy coat of tan. 
This is the ordinary thing during the 
sweltering days of summer for boys up 
to about twelve years of age. Women 
crowded about the door and the windows, 
many of them holding an infant in their 
arms. No doubt the priest’s room was 
being swept, for soon the catechist in- 
formed us that it is much cooler in there. 
[ hastened toward it, wondering ii the 
crowd would follow. They didn’t. 

The priest’s room opened off the 
kitchen. There was also a door leading 
from it into the Chapel. On the opposite 
side was an exit to the back-yard through 
which, as we entered the room, the 
household pig, with a squeal of fright, 
ran, slipped, skidded and then tumbled 
over the threshold. Several chickens 
hastened after her. The mangy dog re- 
mained and warily approached to sniff 
the strange people. Tea and water- 
melon seeds were brought in. I had 
long since become accustomed to sipping 
boiling hot tea, but now, though my 
parched throat pleaded with me to par- 
take of it, I could only pretend that I was 
allowing it to cool. Father William’s 
thoughts were not unlike mine. 

Ah, happy thought! There’s a basin 
full of hot water over there on the stand. 
Taking advantage of our host’s absence, 
I grabbed the two tea cups, tossed the 
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tea into the back-yard, and hastened over 
to the basin. I gave those cups a 
scrubbing such as they hadn’t had in 
generations. The dirt of years, en- 
crusted though it was, fell away. Now, 
shiningly white they appeared as if their 
pristine newness had never been sullied. 
“There, that’s that!” said I. “Now, 
we'll have some of that tea, your 
Reverence.” 

A chuckle from Father William who, 
with a broad grin on his countenance, 
had been watching the procedure. A 
hearty laugh! Then he informed me 
that I had washed those cups in the family 
wash-basin which was covered with mil- 
lions of germs of various degrees of 
deadliness. But they looked clean so 
we quenched our thirst at last. 

Since we were to celebrate Holy Mass 
here in the morning, the question of 
sleeping quarters arose. Shall we re- 
main here or return to the boat? Not 
here! Not in that bed! I had visions 
of being attacked by an army of those 
blood-thirsty creatures which I felt 
certain that much-used bed would bring 
forth. The boat’s the place! At least 
we'll have our own bedding, and possibly 
a cool breeze. We attended night 
prayers. A section of the house, two 
rooms, had been converted into a sizable 
chapel. Poor, very poor, yet clean and 
conducive to devotion. Things look very 
promising for the Church in Wang-An- 
Ping, but circumistances demand that we 
continue this Mission in a rented Chinese 
house until some future time when we 
shall be able to erect a suitable church to 
accommodate the ever-increasing number 
of Christians here. 


HAT night we slept on the boat. In 
the morning we returned to the Mis- 
sion. After the Masses had been said, the 
Christians came in to greet the priests. 
Peter, an ardent Catholic and head of 
the Home Guard, was amongst them. 
Since we had told the boatman to start 
immediately for Ming-Ho, and it was 
our intention to walk cross-country to 
this place from Wang-An-Ping, Peter 
offered us some soldiers. We declined, 
as we had done last night when he pro- 
posed to have his soldiers guard our 
boat. He told us the bandits were un- 
usually quiet, and well we knew that 
those of the profession in this district 
have not forgotten the punishment 
meted out to their brothers after the 
killing of our three Fathers. Wu 
Thaddeus and his bride were again on 
hand. In a few words Father William 
exhorted them to be good Catholics. We 
gave them our blessing and then departed. 
We boarded the sampan at Ming-Ho, 
proceeded to Lanli and Kaotsun-Missions 
in care of Father Cyprian Frank, C.P. 
From Kaotsun we made a non-stop return 
voyage to Chenki. 
We were in Chenki hardly more than 
a week when word was received from the 








Wang-An-Ping catechist that our Wy 


Thaddeus had died. Hurriedly we pre- 
pared to leave very early on the fol- 
lowing morning. This time we travelled 
by chair cross-country—a much quicker 
route than the river way. At five 
o’clock in the morning the carriers were 
on hand. We reached Wang-An-Ping 
shortly after noon. There, set down in 
the street before the church door, was 
the heavy Chinese coffin. 


UR fears that something untoward 

would take place before we could 
arrive on the scene were apparently jus- 
tified. Wu Thaddeus’ parents are pagans, 
He had shown the utmost disregard for 
filial duty when he turned away from the 
ancestral worship, refused to burn paper 
to propitiate the spirits of his ancestors, 
and even affirmed that he would not 
burn paper after his father’s death. The 
supreme desire of the Chinese is to have 
sons, many sons. For it is only sons 
who, through the burning of incense and 
paper, can bring peace and rest to the 
spirit of the departed parents. This 
Christian’s parents looked upon his 
sudden death (it was due to an asthmatic 
condition and heart failure) as a punish- 
ment; the gods had shown their dis- 
pleasure. Almost immediately they had 
the body removed from the house, lest 
they too incur the wrath of their fore- 
fathers. 

Holy Mass was offered up—the 
Exequies performed, and we were ready 
to proceed to the cemetery. But, where 
are the carriers? All pagans, they re- 
fused to carry that coffin lest the devil 
enter into them. Peter, the head of the 
Home Guard, came to the rescue. He 
ordered his soldiers to carry that coffin. 
We walked through the streets to the 
grave yard, and lo, before the entrance 
to each house there was a bundle of 
straw being burned to ward off the 
spirit of the dead man. No, not every 
house! There was one, the only one on 
that long street through the town which 
did not burn straw at the passing coffin. 
Undoubtedly the home of a prosperous 
family, to judge from outward appear- 
ances. Wu Thaddeus was buried. The 
Christians departed and we wended our 
way back to the Mission. 

We asked Leo who lived in that house. 
To our great satisfaction he informed 
us that it is the home of his parents. Leo, 
a lad of seventeen and, like Thaddeus, an 
only son of pagan parents, has abandoned 
all pagan superstitions and_ practices. 
But unlike Thaddeus, his zeal and his 
explanation of the doctrines of the Church 
have had such an influence on his parents, 
that they, too, have signified their inten- 
tion of embracing the Faith. His father 
is to attend the Doctrine School at 
Chenki this fall. Later, the mother will 
take her place amongst the women cate- 
chumens. 

Leo returned with us to Chenki. He 
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has asked for a large holy picture to put 
jn the place on the wall of their home 
from which, with the permission of his 
parents, he removed the ancestral tablets. 
These tablets are a thing of the past for 
that family now, since Leo, as soon as 


they were in his possession carried them 
out into the yard and burned them, A 
large picture of the Holy Family will 
soon grace the wall from which the 
ancestral tablets have been removed. 
Another of the Sacred Heart will adorn 


the opposite side of the room. Leo’s 
Faith is of the militant kind—Catholic 
Action exemplified. We sincerely be- 
lieve that he will continue to exercise 
his zeal in that town and that its fruit 
will extend far beyond. 





A Page from Paotsing 


' KNOW a family at home that has an 
old colored Mammy, now a retired ser- 
vant. She was ninety years old when I 
heard of her last. Long years of faith- 
ful attachment to generations of the 
family have now earned for her an easy 
and peaceful old age. She was an ex- 
ceptional servant. But then, she worked 
for an exceptional family. It is possible 
to find her counterpart as a servant in 
all of our Missions. If these fine old 
Chinese ladies and gentlemen should live 
to be ninety, like that old Mammy, I am 
sure the missionary would see to it that 
they enjoyed ease and peace as a reward 
for their long and faithful service. What 
servant among the many employed in our 
Vicariate is more esteemed and trusted 
than Yang Da Lan? Surely none are 
more respectful and deferential towards 
the priest than he. Da Lan came to us 
during the time of Father Theophane 
Maguire, C.P., in Hwa Yuen. During 
those days Da Lan made his living as a 
pagan priest. He knew how to drive the 
demon of sickness from sick men’s bodies 
and how to pray to the spirits in behalf 
of the dead. All in all, he was well up 
in every kind of superstition, though he 
had hardly any learning. Association 
with the powers of darkness left him no 
happiness. In fact, he tells us now, look- 
ing back on those days of confusion of 
soul, that he lived in constant fear of the 
devil and had to spend many a hard 
earned dollar to get relief from his im- 
portunities. 

To worship the evil spirit, he thought, 
was the only way to obtain this relief. 
Some of his friends, as much given to 
devil-worship as he, had with courage 
abjured their errors and become Cath- 
dlics. He was first attracted to the Prot- 
estant Mission because of a nephew 
employed there in it preaching doctrine. 
However, he had some very good Cath- 
dlic friends who recommended him to 
come over some evening and hear the 
missionary preach on Catholic doctrine. 
Da Lan would try anything to see the 
light. So, in a short time he became a 
tegular attendant at these evening doc- 
trine classes. After some months he 
acquired sufficient doctrine to have some 
doubts about being able to live up to the 





By Dunstan Thomas, C.P. 


practice of this religion, should he become 
a Catholic. He imagined that it would be 
impossible at times not to break the Com- 
mandments of God. However, could he 
be forgiven this? This doubt was soon 
settled by his Catholic friends who then 
told him that the priest has power from 
God to forgive sin. When he became 
assured of this there was nothing to 
hinder him from asking for baptism, after 
a period of study in the Mission. 

Since Da Lan was well known in the 
Hwa Yuen district the missionary found 
him invaluable in making contacts with 
the natives. So it got to be quite cus- 
tomary for the Father to visit these 
people and to bring them to the knowl- 
edge of the true Faith. Never shall we 
forget those turbulent and dangerous 
days of early 1927, when the Communists 
overwhelmed most of our district and 
compelled us to seek refuge in the neigh- 
boring province of Kweichow. Da Lan 
then proved to us by his magnificent 
loyalty and attachment what a godsend 
he was. No wonder, in after years, Mon- 
signor Cuthbert O’Gara, C.P., chose him 
to accompany him on Confirmation tours. 
The years have begun to slow up Da Lan. 
His walk used to be a stride. Now it is 
more or less of an amble. This means he 
can no longer keep up with the mission- 
ary on the road. But age has not les- 


.sened his efficiency in caring for the 


priest’s house or turning his hand to cook- 
ing. Da Lan is now serving the mis- 
sionaries in Yungshun. 

Another ideal servant is Isabel. Her 
name in Chinese is pronounced as if you 
were actually saying, “ease a bear,” and 
in our American slang she is a “bear” 
for work. How many pleasant recollec- 
tions I have of our estimable Isabel. From 
the earliest days of the coming of the 
Passionists to Hunan, this invaluable 
servant has been a constant worker for 
the Mission. I remember first seeing her 
carrying bricks for the Sisters’ Convent 
which in after years was burned to the 
ground. Isabel had been but shortly bap- 
tized and was at work carrying bricks 
when she suffered a serious injury to an 
eye. It was only after much persuasion 
on the nurse’s part that she consented to 
have the eye removed. It’s strange how 


some facts will remain in one’s memory 
to the exclusion of more interesting ones. 
I recall that while Isabel was in the hos- 
pital she groaned and moaned that unless 
she had meat every day her good eye 
would turn blind. There was nothing to 
do but humor her. We were, of course, 
only too willing to pay her hospital bill, 
but no—she must do it herself. 


IME and the depriving herself of 
little luxuries were of no conse- 
quence as long as she caught up with that 
bill. When there is rice to be shelled it is 
always Isabel who brings it to the mill. 
She may be gone for several days. When 
she returns with the money she has got- 
ten from selling the rice shells and gives 
it to the missionary, one would think 
that she was getting as much pleasure 
from saving the Mission further expense 
as we do in admiring her honesty. But 
there is one thing that Isabel can’t seem 
to correct. If she is sent out to buy two 
chickens she will come back with three 
and tell you that she bought the third one 
at a bargain. Even so, the third one is 
invariably a rooster which is going to 
wake you up betimes by his crowing. 
Isabel is never happier than on a Satur- 
day afternoon in Spring or Autumn 
when she can go looking for flowers on 
the hills to bring back and put on the 
altar. Of course the flower garden is her 
exclusive domain. We have many trees 
and bushes about our property, which in 
after years when Isabel is gone, will be 
nentioned as having been planted by 
her. At present we have given her an 
important job. She is official farmer for 
the Shenchow Mission. Things which 
were pronounced as impossible to raise 
by former farmers will now be appear- 
ing in their regular rotation. Isabel may 
have only one eye, but how well she can 
see out of that. It was an old and worn 
out excuse of our former poultry man 
that the hens were not laying. With 
Isabel on the job we may be sure to have 
a sufficient supply of daily fresh eggs. 
We call them the four “angels,” though 
their mother, the widow Yang, calls them 
her four “tigers.” Angelus is the big 
tiger; Gabriel, the second; Raphael, the 
fourth, while Michael is the small tiger. 
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There was a third tiger but he went to 
heaven. The tiger denotes strength. His 
bones are ground into powder to make 
wine and medicine. It is a popular belief 
that the sick can get well if they take 


tiger medicine. But what interests us 
more is the fact that there is a spiritual 
meaning to the word “tiger.” This year 
cur big “tiger” graduates from school 
and must earn his living. Old Peter Wu, 
the Lao Wu Ts’eh catechist, tells me 
that the people of his locality want a 
school opened for their boys and girls. 
Angelus is just the fellow for the job. 
But the encouraging part of his work 
will be to teach his pupils the catechism. 
We couldn’t do it during school hours. 
But he, being Chinese, and out in the 
country will have many opportunities. I 
have every hope that the big tiger will 
turn out to be a spiritual one and that his 
school will become a nursery of the Faith. 
So he will repay with souls what the 
missionary has expanded, in a material 
way, for his education and upkeep dur- 
ing the years. 


HE light rainfall is causing the farm- 

ers and townspeople much worry. 
The possible failure of the rice crop and 
consequent suffering to every one are 
calamities that the people are beseeching 
the rain god to avert. Every day while 
the rays of a relentless sun beat down in 
torrid fury on the heat-oppressed townwe 
can see, from the Mission gate, devotees 
of the rain god, carrying his ugly statue 
in solemn procession and beating on tom- 
toms and drums to coax the divinity to 
open the flood gate and thus relieve the 
long drought. On my walks beyond the 
city walls these days I pass by parched 
fields. The half-grown stocks of rice 
are grim reminders that only rain in 
abundance can change them into a suc- 
cessful harvest. Two months ago I 
watched the patient farmers trudging in 
the water, guiding sharp instruments 
dragged by the plodding water-buffalo 
and turning over deep furrows to pre- 
pare the soil for planting. It was labori- 
ous and unhealthy work. Will it have 
been in vain? 

Catechumens always have some excuse 
or other that makes them defer studying 
doctrine in preparation for the Sacra- 
ments. In other respects they are well 
disposed. They generally put up the old 
excuse of not having the time. Since 
they are largely the sufferers from the 
failure of crops there is no difficulty now 
in getting them to spend a few months 
studying doctrine and getting baptized. 
Other people of the district are deserving 
of help, too, They are the hard-working 
wood-cutters who depend on a day by 
day sale of wood to earn their living. 
When a harvest fails every ablebodied 
man cuts his own firewood. This leaves 
the poor woodseller in a pitiable plight. 
He can find nobody to pay him his price. 
So he comes to the Mission. One year 





I bought firewood over a period of three 
months and had a year’s supply on hand. 
In times of dire need some families need 
to be supported until after the warm 
weather is over. I thought that on sev- 
eral occasions I was being imposed upon 
by some persons. But as the days passed 
and they still came for alms, I noticed 
how much thinner they looked. They 
were evidently accustomed to hard work 
and had good appetites. Often, there are 
persons of standing in the city who feel 
the pinch of want. It is charitable to 
help them, too. You then become their 
life-long friends and thus the Church 
gains in prestige, 





IT IS ONE OF THE JOYS OF MISSIONARY 
WORK IN CHINA TO FIND THE CHILDREN 


SO DELIGHTFULLY HAPPY. THE YOUNG 

FOLK ARE NOT ONLY WILLING TO BREAK 

INTO SMILES, BUT ARE QUICK AND EAGER 
TO LEARN DOCTRINE 


So we missionaries are preparing to 


possess our souls in patience. The wail 


of beggars will soon be heard at our Mis- 


sion gate. Sick babies, emaciated from 
undernourishment and slowly dying from 
disease, will be going to heaven in ever- 
increasing numbers and we hope, too, 


that a long list of catechumens will result 


from our charity. The people must know 
that the Church is the champion not only 
of the corporal works of mercy, but— 
what is more important—of the spir- 
jtual works of mercy. 

Excitement is running high on ac- 
count of the prolonged drought. The 
people, as a last measure, have petitioned 
the Magistrate to declare a three days’ 
abstinence from meats and eggs in an 
effort to humor the rain god to send much 
needed relief. It is the rain that matters. 
We won't miss a few days of pork. And 
what sufferings the heat is occasioning 
the people! Hardly anyone gets a rest- 
ful night’s sleep. No wonder! The 
houses flank both sides of the streets like 
walls surrounding a property, and they 
lie in the valley far from the errant 
breeze. We of the Mission are on a 
higher elevation but that doesn’t help 
much these days. The calendar announces 





July 8th as the beginning of the smal] 
heat, and on the twenty-third comes the 
big heat. Nature, like humans, has its 
vagaries. It has disregarded the smal 
heat this year and turned on the big heat 
two weeks earlier. To keep cool and 
occupied at the same time is a problem, 
Fortunately, we have a well which pro- 
vides cool water and a place to store 
food. Best of all is a swimming hole ten 
minutes walk from the Mission. We 
bring along Clarisse, our pet goose, to 
lend color. Daylight finds us quite will 
ing to rise without the help of the Mis- 
sion bell, and we are off to the swimming 
pool to freshen up. Then, while the cool 
of the morning is still enjoyable we have 
Mass. By the time the Holy Sacrifice is 
over, the torrid rays of the sun are beat- 
ing into the church. 


ND to think, with the handicap of the 
heat, our school is still in session 
and won’t close for two more weeks. It’s 
a part of being behind times to live in the 
interior. But I am almost inclined to 
think that because the Mission school 
is the coolest spot about, both the 
teachers and the school boys don’t mind 
two more weeks of monotony. Better 
that than sitting at home in the stifling 
heat. 

Because of the unhygienic living con- 
ditions of the people there is added suffer- 
ing from dysentery, cholera and stomach 
troubles. There is much carelessness in 
eating unripened fruit. It isn’t scalded 
thoroughly, nor even wiped off. There- 
fore the multitude of germs get into the 
system and bring on deadly disease. In 
drinking spring water during the hot 
weather the natives are not careful about 
keeping the dippers clean. A _ person 
whose family may have a cholera sufferer 
actually uses the very dipper that is em- 
ployed to take water from the public well, 
and so is often the responsible agent for 
spreading this dread disease. How often 
too the piece of glass used by Chinese to 
cut the patient’s tongue and bleed him is 
not so much as wiped when a second pa- 
tient is given the same treatment. I do 
not know how the epidemic of cholera 
invaded our Mission in Chenki a few 
years ago taking a large toll of life, 
amongst others good Sister Devota; but 
the remembrance serves as a stern waff- 
ing that during these days we have to be 
extra careful. Already mild cases of dys- 
entery, stomachaches and summer com- 
plaints are being handled here. We need 
the rain to dispel all these diseases. To- 
day the Magistrate issued a proclamation 
to be watchful in guarding against the 
menace of fire. Not so very long ago we 
had a disastrous fire here along the water- 
front which wiped out all the old loosely 
constructed reed houses, burned pigs and 
chickens, and destroyed several small 
fishing boats. It stopped in time to allow 
the removal of a quantity of kerosene 
from an adjoining warehouse. 
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EMMA’S LEAGUE is an associa- 
G tion of those who carry on a sys- 
tematic campaign of intercessory and 
united prayer. 


The Object: To bring the grace of 
God to others and to merit needed bless- 
ings for ourselves. In a very particular 
way to pray for the conversion of the 
millions of pagan souls in the Passionist 
Missions in Hunan, China, and to obtain 
spiritual comfort and strength for our 
devoted missionary priests and Sisters 
in their difficult mission field. 


The Methods: No set form of prayers 
is prescribed. The kind of prayers said 
and the number of them is left to the 
inclination and zeal of every individual 
member. In saying these prayers, how- 
ever, one should have the general inten- 
tion, at least, of offering them for the 
spread of Christ’s Kingdom in China. 


Membership: The membership is not 
restricted to any class. Men, women and 
children not only may join Gemma’s 
League but are urged to do so. We are 
glad to announce that in our member- 
ship we have many priests, both secular 
and regular, as well as many members 
of various Religious Orders. “The Spir- 
itual Treasury,” printed every month 
on this page, shows the interest taken 
by our members in this campaign of 
united prayer and sacrifice. 


Obligations: It should never be for- 
gotten that Gemma’s League is a strictly 
Spiritual society. While, of course, a 
great deal of money is needed for the 
support of our Passionist Missions in 
China, and while many members of the 
League are generous in their regular 


Gemma’s League of Prayer 





BLESSED GEMMA GALGANI 


SPIRITUAL TREASURY FOR THE 
MONTH OF OCTOBER 
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money contributions to the missions, 
nevertheless members of the League are 
never asked for financial aid. There are 
not even any dues required of members, 
though a small offering to pay the ex- 
pense of printing the monthly leaflet is 
expected. 


The Reward: One who helps the 
spread of Christ’s Kingdom on earth is 
hardly looking for any reward. We feel 
that the members of Gemma’s League 
are satisfied with the knowledge that 
Almighty God knows their love for Him 
and knows also how to reward them for 
the practical display of their love! How- 
ever, our members cannot be unaware 
that their very zeal must bring God's spe- 
cial blessings on themselves, their fami- 
lies and friends. Besides, they will surely 
merit the reward of an apostle “for their 
spiritual and corporal works of mercy.” 


The Patron: Gemma Galgani, the 
White Passion Flower of Lucca, Italy, 
is the patron of the League. Born in 
1878, she died in 1903. Her life was 
characterized by a singular devotion to 
the Sacred Passion of Our Blessed Lord. 
Denied the privilege of entering the Re- 
ligious Life, she sanctified herself in the 
world, in the midst of ordinary household 
duties, and by her prayers and sufferings 
did much for the salvation of souls. 
Recently she has been beatified and we 
hope soon to call her Saint Gemma. 


Headquarters: All requests for leaf- 
lets, and all correspondence relating to 
Gemma’s League should be addressed to 
the Reverend Director, Gemma’s League, 

care of Tue Sicn, Union City, New 
Jersey. 
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‘Restrain Not Grace From The Dead.” 
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INDLY remember in 

your prayers and good 
works the following recently 
deceased relatives and friends 
of our subscribers: 


REV. J. W. SLIEMERS 
RT. REV. MSGR. T. G. CARROLL, 
PR. 


REY, J. J. ROBERTS 

REV. WM. D. FRIES 

REV. P. J. O'NEILL 

REV. J. W. BRODERICK 
REV. PATRICK E. McCORRY 
REV. EDWARD A. RILEY 
REV. A. D. McSWIGGAN 
REV. J. BH MURPHY 


SR. M. VIER 
Morin ML MARTHA 
SR. CHARLES 


M. 
SR. PETER MARY 
SR. M. OF THE SERAPHIM 
SR. M. GEORGIANA 
SR. M. DOLOROSA 
SR. M. OF ST. CAMILLUS 
JOSEPH E. BROOKS 
MARIE FAULKNER 


_ DY 
MRS. RAYMOND A. SUITS 





BERNARD McLAUGHLIN 
CATHERINE FLOOD 
DR. A. A. MacDONALD 
MARGARET O'HANLON 
ALEX R. McDONALD 
JOHN J. ore 
HUGH L. SLAV 
JOSEPH BONSCHER 
MRS. JAMES LYNCH 
ROSE GONYA 
SAMUEL P. TYREE 
JOHN J. SCANLON 
WILLIAM FARRELL 
ELIZABETH HEITKER 
JOHN J. DELANEY 
THOMAS P. — 


LLE 
THOMAS W. BLOOMER 
MARGARET M. CURRY 
ALEXANDER L. WITHUM 
MARY DEVLIN 

SUSIE M. ROACH 
EUGENE G. — 

J SAGE 


PETER E. BURNS 
ETHEL SULLIVAN 
AGATHA O'LEARY 
MRS. W. ee 
FRANK MURPH 
BERNARD W. KELLY 
ANNE BROPHY 
BRIDGET DEVINE 
NORA C. SHIELDS 
MARY C. TURNER 





MARY 0. O'NEILL 
MR. M. FITZGERALD 
JAMES MEHERAN 
ANNA M. CLERKIN 
M ARY BRENNAN 
MARGARET MALONE 
JAMES R. — 
MARY LARNER 
MARY LAHIF FF 
MARY A. McALVANAH 
MARGARET CAMPBELL 
JOHN FALLON 
BERTHA GUENTHER 
ESTELLE CUDDY 
RALPH ELLWANGER 
yop ZUBLENE 
ECILIA SCHLESLER 
GEORGE BIRD 
ELEANOR BRENN ry 
yet nes J. KELL 
CATHERINE KELLY 
MRS. B. H. FOLEY 
ALICE CAMPBE LL 








MRS. F. McCABE 
MR. J. T. KENNEDY 
MRS. JOHN POWE 


RS 
WILLIAM B. MacDOUGALL , 


WILLIAM L. CARTER 
N F. B. DUNNIGAN 


{R. F. N 
MRS. GEORGE W. HAYDEN 
ING 


MARY E. FLEM 
JOSEPH FLYNN 


ELLEN GALVIN 

EDNA M. CONNORS 

ALICE SEEBOLD 

GERTRUDE ROUBINSEN 
ARRY 


SELL 
HARDEN W. NEWMAN 
BRIDGET MURPHY 
PATRICK CONLON 
FLORENCE re ANTON 


MARY FALIA 

ROSB CANNON 
JENNIE M. BOYLE 
ANTHONY CHUISANO 
MRS. E. HENRY 
ELLEN CAHILL 

JOHN ag SR. 
ANNA M. KREUTER 


Cc ATHERINE HANLON 
GEORGE ty 
MAT 7 DEINER 

MRS. SCHLEF 

CERTRU DE SCHAEFER 

IRENE BARAKAT 

JACK M. BENNETT 


AY their souls and the 

souls of all the faith- 

ful departed through the 

mercy of God rest in peace. 
Amen. 










































Me GUESS: Isn’t it terrible how 
the Government is throwing away our 
money ?—the other day I read where the 
Roosevelt Administration had _ spent 
nearly ten billion dollars since it came 
into office, that is, within a period of 
about eighteen months. That ought to 
beat the record. I just like to know 
where all the money is going. 

Mr. Fact: That is not so hard to 
answer. Take the first three months 
of the fiscal year. For every $100 spent 
by the Government you get the fol- 
lowing accounting; in round figures: 
twenty-five dollars went for relief, and 
twenty-four dollars for public works; 
ten dollars was paid to Secretary of 
Agriculture Wallace for the A.A.A., and 
nine dollars each went for the veterans 
and national defense. Another eight dol- 
lars were costs on the debt service, inter- 
est charges, and so on. Nearly seven 
dollars were required for the ordinary 
government routine, with all its depart- 
ments, ramifications and thousands of 
duties. The remaining eight dollars 
went for various purposes. 

Mr. Guess: Did you say that the big- 
gest share of twenty-five dollars went for 
relief ? 

Mr. Fact: So I said. 

Mr. Guess: Well, there you are. The 
Government steps up expenditures to an 
almost unbelievable volume; it taxes the 
people to an almost unbearable limit; it 
puts its funds into things which bring 
no return—if that’s the way to bring 
back prosperity, you can have it. 

Mr. Fact: If you are so terribly ex- 
cited about the “waste” of relief, why 
don’t you pay a little attention to the 
liquor bill of the United States which 
also brings no return except a headache 
the morning after. 

Mr. Guess: What has the liquor bill 
got to do with relief? 

Mr. Fact: Just this: that it amounted 
during the last fiscal year to more than 
two billion dollars. On the other hand, 
the Government granted for general re- 
lief purposes within about the same 
period more than one billion dollars 
which is only about one-half the liquor 
bill of the country. So if you are mad 
about the high cost of relief, please be, 
in fairness to yourself, twice as mad 
about the high cost of liquor. 

Mr. Guess: There is something in 
what you say. But after all, beer and 
liquor and wine support an important 
industry which employs directly and in- 
directly millions of people. Whereas a 


good portion of the relief expenditures 
goes to plain bums who don’t want to 
work. 

Mr. Fact: That is a sensational state- 





FACT versus GUESS 


By George Rypins 


ment—and you ought to write a book 
about it—if it were true. Fortunately, 
it isn’t. There are more than three 
million people who are permanently dis- 
placed; they cannot get into their old 
industries if they would stand on their 
collective head, much less into their old 
jobs. There are another three million 
people who also will be permanently dis- 
placed in major industries unless busi- 
ness returns to the prosperity of 1929 
which is many a year distant, I dare say. 
Here, then, are six million people whom 
you call “plain bums” and who most 
likely are even more unfortunate than 
the bums and the hoboes in that they 
want work and cannot get it. 

Mr. Guess: Now you say it yourself 
that the Government has failed to a 
large extent in its effort to provide work 
for the people. And I could mention 
many more instances which would show 
you where the New Deal has failed. 

Mr. Fact: First of all, the efforts of 
the Government have resulted in caus- 
ing the employment of four million 
people. Second, for every “failure” of 
the New Deal which you could show 
me, I could cite two gains. 

Mr. Guess: That’s all right with me; 
let’s go; and let’s be factual just to 
please you! Now then, this coming win- 
ter, there will be some five million fa- 
milies, that means, about twenty million 
people, in need of relief; answer that one. 

Mr. Fact: More than half a billion 
dollars has been set aside to carry them 
through the winter. Besides, not only 
have four million people been re-em- 
ployed by private enterprise, not only 
have another four million been given 
temporary jobs, but nearly one million 
persons are being employed during part 
of the year on permanent public works. 

Mr. Gusss: By abandoning the gold 


standard, this country has demoralized’ 


international trade. The recognition of 
Soviet Russia has not led to increased 
trade with that country. 

Mr. Fact: Because we dropped the 
gold standard, our exports and our en- 
tire foreign trade has almost doubled 
within a year. Besides, our restrictions 
on the output of cotton, wheat, hogs and 
many other commodities has stepped up 
prices not only in our own country but 
especially on the world market. Who 
derived the benefit from these higher 
prices but the producers in foreign coun- 
tries? They may not appreciate what 
we did for them, but they certainly knew 
how to cash in on it. 

Mr. Guess: The buying power of the 
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American people is still far from normal, 

Mr. Fact: Just the same, wages are 
up twenty per cent, earnings are much 
higher than last year, salaries have been 
restored in many cases, and the retail 
trade figures show that sales are two 
billion dollars higher than in 1933. If 
you want to convince anybody that the 
New Deal has failed, you have to think 
twice, and twice as hard. 

Mr. Guess: Do you really think the 
American people stand behind the New 
Deal? 

Mr. Fact: Iam not so sure about that, 
They stand behind the President all 
right. But when it comes to public 
opinion, this is hard to diagnose cor- 
rectly in advance. There has been a 
questionnaire sent out recently to thou- 
sands of editors throughout the country, 
and all the answers put together furnish 
an astounding picture of opposition to 
all that the New Deal stands for, one 
might say, almost rebellion. 

Mr. Guess: What did they say about 
restricting farm and factory output? 

Mr. Fact: Four-fifths are against it. 


Mr. Guess: And what about the 
national debt ? 
Mr. Fact: Nine-tenths are against 


any further increase. 

Mr. Guess: And do they like govern- 
ment in business? 

Mr. Fact: Only five out of a hundred 
do. 

Mr. Guess: Do they agree with the 
government taxing away wealth? 

Mr. Fact: Three-fourths are against 
it. 

Mr. Guess: Should the government 
have unlimited power to change the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar? 

Mr. Fact: Seventy per cent say “No.” 

Mr. Guess: What do they think about 
the profit motive ? 

Mr. Fact: Ninety-five out of a hun- 
dred are emphatically in favor of it. 

Mr. Guess: Do they want inflation? 

Mr. Fact: Only about fifteen per cent. 

Mr. Guess: Do they want labor 
unions ? 

Mr. Fact: Decidedly not. 

Mr. Guess: Do they agree with the 
government fixing minimum wages and 
maximum hours? 

Mr. Fact: A small majority, yes. 

Mr. Guess: Do they want compulsory 
unemployment insurance? 

Mr. Fact: Certainly not. 

Mr. Guess: But they want a balanced 
budget and reduced government expen- 
ditures ? 

Mr. Fact: You said it. 

Mr. Guess: For goodness’ sake, what 
do they want? 

Mr. Fact: I don’t think they know. 
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LOURDES AND THE | 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS | 


oF wes international pilgrimage of ex- 
soldiers which went to Lourdes at the 
end of September was one of the most 
remarkable incidents of recent years. 
Newspaper reports stated that fully 
60,000 pilgrims assembled there. The 
canopy in the procession was carried by 
ex-soldiers of many different countries. 
It revives many memories which help 
to illuminate the present position in 
European countries, when war is once 
again dreaded after years of effort to 
make its recurrence impossible. The 
idea of having an international pilgrim- 
age of ex-soldiers originated in France; 
and the general organizer was one of 
the most picturesque and most popular 
of France’s army chaplains in the last 
war. 

One extremely important result of the 
great war for the Church in France was 
the immense change which it had made 
in the attitude of the people towards the 
clergy, and, to a large extent, in the at- 
titude of the clergy towards the people. 
Until the war the clergy generally had 


‘led isolated lives, centered entirely in 


the churches which they served, and 
they had very little ordinary contact 
with the people. Even today there are 
many places in France where the clergy 
can scarcely make a practice of visiting 
at private houses without incurring a 
storm of scandalous gossip or accusa- 
tions of being worldly. Until the war 
the clergy were thus regarded as men 
who only performed certain religious 
duties, and they were treated as pious 
people who would only be shocked if 
they were spoken to in the ordinary way. 

But the war brought about an imme- 
diate change. Many of the clergy were 
mobilized for active service in the ranks 
as simple soldiers, and they had to live 
the full life of camps and trenches until 
in time most of them were appointed as 
army chaplains. Many others, who 
through old age or for other reasons 
were not able to enter military service, 
volunteered as chaplains. when the War 
Office decided that the troops must have 
chaplains even though the law had 
abolished them. Many more who had 
been expelled from France because they 
were members of religious congregations, 
came flocking back from across the 
borders or from the ends of the earth 


By Denis Gwynn 


where they had been working as mission- 
aries. As the war progressed the number 
of military chaplains grew rapidly. Many 
of them earned the highest decorations 
for valor in the field and became widely 
known as national heroes. 

So, when the war ended they came back 
to their parishes or their schools with a 
very changed outlook. The clergy them- 
selves had been taken out of the circum- 
scribed conditions in which they had 
formerly lived. They had been brought 
into the most intimate contact with men 
whom they would never have had any re- 
lations with before. They had generally 
been extremely popular; and many of 
them had won intense devotion from the 
troops with whom they served and who 
counted upon their ministrations regard- 
less of danger when they were wounded 
or dying. Equally their parishioners 
welcomed them back as heroes, and they 
had acquired a new prestige and popu- 
larity in their own districts. There was an 
overwhelming conviction in France, after 
the war, that the Church had been un- 
justly treated. Almost everybody agreed 
that it would be impossible to require 
the priests and nuns, who had tended 
the sick and the wounded with such de- 
votion, to leave France again, merely 
because they had taken religious vows. 


HERE were many famous figures 

among them, but one of them seemed 
especially typical. The Abbé Bergey, 
who has been organizing the international 
pilgrimage to Lourdes, was parish priest 
of a small town in the Bordeaux district 
called St. Emilion which produces a 
famous vintage wine. He was a blunt, 
straightforward priest with great 
vitality and a. ready wit which made 
him a famous character locally. The 
Gironde, where he lived, has a very 
strong tradition of local politics and has 
produced many famous political figures. 
And the Abbé Bergey had become so 
prominent and so popular a figure after 
the war that he was invited to stand for 
election to the Chamber of Deputies. 
He had a most formidable opponent in 
Clemenceau’s private secretary, Monsieur 
Mandel, a Jew, who is one of the wittiest 
speakers and shrewdest political organi- 
zers in France. But even Mandel could 
not sway the audiences of the Gironde 
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as effectively as the outspoken country 
priest who had acquired a marvelous 
command of army slang and applied it 
with so much spontaneous humor and 
such intense convictions. 


N the Chamber, the Abbé Bergey im- 

mediately made his mark, as one of 
the born orators of his time. His speeches 
were as effective in Paris and throughout 
the country as in the Gironde. And 
when the next elections brought about a 
reaction, and Herriot was threatening to 
revive the pre-war legislation against 
the religious orders and to sever dip- 
lomatic relations with the Holy See 
(which had been restored under Briand), 
Abbé Bergey threw all his energy and 
his magnificent gifts of arousing en- 
thusiasm into the campaign for defence 
of the Church which was organized by 
the National Catholic Federation. The 
campaign found a leader of national 
stature in General de Castlenau, who had 
been one of the principal Generals of 
the French High Command. It swept 
the country by storm; and while the laity 
played a great part in its organization, 
the ex-soldier priests were probably the 
most effective and the most influential 
orators and organizers of its success. 

Today, after some ten years of con- 
solidation since that critical struggle 
after the war, the same leaders have been 
organizing the international pilgrimage 
of ex-soldiers to pray for peace. At the 
head of the French delegation has been 
Cardinal Liénart, the bishop of Lille, 
who, like a great number of the present 
bishops in France, was an army chaplain 
during the war. At least two other 
French Cardinals saw active service ; and 
that fact in itself suggests a striking con- 
trast with the pre-war days. But Cardi- 
nal Liénart heads this remarkable pil- 
grimage with very special credentials. 
Even now he is still one of the youngest 
of the French hierarchy. Only a few 
years ago he was raised from the priest- 
hood direct to become Bishop of Lille, 
and within a little more than a year he 
had been made a Cardinal. 

His previous work had been connected 
principally with organizing the Catholic 
trade unions in France, and his rapid 
elevation to the Cardinalate showed the 
deliberate intention of the Holy Father 
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to encourage the social reform movement 
among Catholics in all countries. That 
movement has been thoroughly inter- 
national in character. It had reached 
a fuller development in Germany than 
in any other country, until the present 
régime in Germany compelled the Catho- 
lic trade unions and their affiliated organi- 
zation to close down and become incor- 
porated in the Nazi institutions. Until 
that happened Cardinal Liénart had been 
almost as well known in Germany as in 
France. He was regarded in most coun- 
tries as one of the most authoritative 
exponents of the Pope’s desires in re- 
gard to social reconstruction. 


UT apart from this connection with 

the international movement for 
Catholic social reform, Cardinal Liénart 
holds a special position in regard to mem- 
ories of the World War. His See is the 
most important industrial city in north- 
ern France. Lille and the adjacent indus- 
trial cities had grown so rapidly that, 
shortly before the war, a new See of Lille 
was created, and the late Cardinal Charost 
became its first bishop. Lille was over- 
run by the German invasion during the 
war, and Monsignor Charost as its 
archbishop had to play a courageous part 
in defying the military régime which was 
imposing forced labor and other hard- 
ships on the civilian population. He 
died only a few years ago after having 
been transferred to Rennes as Primate 
of Brittany; and Monsignor Liénart 
succeeded to the See as a young priest 
whose life since the war had been devoted 
to industrial problems. 

With such a record Cardinal Liénart 
was admirably fitted to head the French 
delegation in an international pilgrimage 
for peace. He had seen active service; 
and as such was all that the most patriotic 
Frenchman could desire. But he was 
also an international figure of the fore- 
most rank. The pilgrimage would lose 
most of its significance if it could not 
attract pilgrims from the ex-enemy coun- 
tries also; and the French ex-soldier 
priests who conceived the idea were above 
all determined that it should represent 
ex-soldiers of every country which was 
concerned in the great war. No other 
organization in France, except the 
Church, could have attempted to offer 
such an invitation in present conditions ; 
and perhaps no other shrine but Lourdes 
could have drawn pilgrims from every 
country. 

In England the invitation was sub- 
mitted first to Cardinal Bourne, who 
responded immediately. He requested 
Archbishop Williams of Birmingham to 
head the English pilgrims. There are 
only four archbishops in England and 
two of them, Cardinal Bourne and Arch- 
bishop Mostyn, have already celebrated 
fifty years in the priesthood. Of the 
two younger archbishops, Doctor Wil- 
liams had been an army chaplain for 





four years, and he was thus admirably 
qualified. His Grace has since ex- 
plained openly that he declined to accept 
the invitation until he knew that pil- 
grims from the ex-enemy countries 
would also attend. He has since ap- 
pealed publicly to Herr Hitler to en- 
courage the pilgrimage as a sign that 
Germany desires to cooperate in pre- 
serving peace. When promises of sup- 
port from Austria and Germany were 
forthcoming, Monsignor Williams agreed 
at once, and he has now gone to Lourdes, 
heading a British section of over 400 ex- 
soldiers which has been largely financed 
as the result of rapidly organized ap- 
peals in the Catholic newspapers. 

Actually the German delegation has 
been disappointingly small. But it was 
only to be expected that objection would 
be taken to any proposal for sending Ger- 
man ex-soldiers on pilgrimage to France. 
Many other difficulties must also be 
borne in mind, among them the problem 
of supplying foreign exchange for any 
purpose while the existing restrictions 
are in force. But the response from all 
countries has been a wonderful indica- 
tion of how religious centres can tran- 
scend all national consideration, It has 
shown that Lourdes can draw pilgrims 
from all the world, at a time when many 
countries would hesitate long before ac- 
cepting an invitation to Paris as a centre 
for international demonstrations. And in 
this attitude the Catholic pilgrims are 
only following the clear personal ex- 
ample of Pope Pius XI. 

If an international pilgrimage were to 
be organized with less need for rapid 
decision, there is no doubt whatever that 
Italy, for instance, would claim the 
superior advantages of some more 
ancient Italian shrine. Many patriotic 
Germans would insist upon the claims 
of some German shrine, and the whole 
project might very easily fall through 
as a result of national jealousies. But 
Lourdes has attained a unique position 
among the shrines of modern Christen- 
dom; and the Holy Father himself has 
paid a very special tribute to it which it 
is well to recall. 


ANY years ago, as a young Doc- 

tor of the Ambrosian Library in 
Milan, Pope Pius made his first pilgrim- 
age to Lourdes while he was still an 
unknown Italian priest. His duties as a 
librarian frustrated his desire to make 
many other pilgrimages. (One of them 
would have been the journey to Lough 
Derg in Ireland, where—as he told Mon- 
signor Paschal Robinson, the present 
Nuncio in Dublin—he could still count on 
finding the true spirit of ancient pil- 
grimages, completely unspoiled by mod- 
ern luxury accommodation.) But he went 
once again to Lourdes, long afterwards, 
in memorable circumstances. He had 
been in Poland from early in 1918 until 
his recall to Italy in 1921, when Pope 





Benedict XV had nominated him to be 
the new archbishop of Milan in succes- 
sion to Cardinal Ferrari. In his three 
years in Poland and other parts of Cen- 
tral Europe he had attended many 
famous pilgrimages, particularly at the 
famous shrines of Our Lady. For seven 
years before his recall from Poland he 
had had no holiday, and he went at once 
on his return to Italy to the Benedictine 
Monastery of Monte Cassino in prepara- 
tion for assuming his new duties as 
archbishop of Milan. But he decided to 
postpone his official entry into his new 
See until he had first gone to Lourdes, 
The Italian national pilgrimage was 
going there and he was invited to lead 
the pilgrims. He determined to go at 
once to pray to Our Lady in Lourdes be- 
fore entering upon possession of the 
See of St. Ambrose and St. Charles 
Borromeo, which was his own native 
province and where he had spent nearly 
sixty years of his life. 


ITHIN six months of going on 

that pilgrimage to Lourdes he had 
been made Pope; and he has since de- 
voted himself tirelessly to the task of pro- 
moting reconciliation among the nations. 
It is no secret that His Holiness has given 
every encouragement to the present: in- 
ternational pilgrimage to Lourdes; and it 


is One of those occasions when personal ° 


example adds enormously to such en- 
couragement from the highest sources. 
If Cardinal Ratti on his return from 
Poland to Italy thought it advisable to 
go first to pray at Lourdes before as- 
suming charge of his archbishopric in 
Milan, there can surely be no question of 
national jealousy now as to where the 
international pilgrimage for peace should 
be held. 

The Pope’s personal example is all 
the more significant in view of the actual 
conditions under which the present pil- 
grimage is set forth. All through this 
summer there has been a state of con- 
tinual suspense in Europe and an un- 
ceasing fear that something may happen 
—whether in Austria or Germany or 
Italy or France—which may produce 
another war before anybody has time to 
prevent it. The summer has now passed, 
and with the approach of winter the 
fear of war is receding. But nobody 
has any conviction that the danger of wat 
will be less next year. On the contrary, 
the preparations for war in all countries 
will have been greatly advanced, and 
there is no sign as yet of any common 
effort to prevent its breaking out next 
year. 

Meanwhile two events of great im- 
portance have occurred during the month. 
Russia has been invited to join the 
League of Nations and has formally en- 
tered it. And as an immediate sequel, 
Poland has repudiated the Minority 
Treaties which have hitherto bound her 
since she became a recognized State 
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after the war. Both questions are ex- 
tremely complicated and it is impossible 
to foresee the result in either case. The 
attitude of the Holy See in both cases is 
far from being clearly defined; and it 
happens that in each case the Holy 
Father himself has more personal knowl- 
edge than almost any living statesman. 
There is certainly no truth in the con- 
tention of certain English newspapers 
that the Holy See has been using all its 
influence to prevent Russia’s admission 
to the League of Nations. Equally it 
may be assumed that the Holy Father, 
with his very intimate knowledge of 
Poland during the years in which the 
Minority Treaties were framed and ap- 
plied, has the fullest sympathy with 
Poland’s difficulties and protests against 
unfair discrimination. 


HE obvious objection to Russia’s 
‘|. admission to the League of Nations 
is of course that the Soviet Government 
still pursues a campaign of international 
revolutionary organization, aimed at un- 
dermining the governments of other 
States. For that reason it is urged that 
Russia is completely unfitted for member- 
ship in an assembly which aims at con- 
solidating and improving present condi- 
tions, and at preventing the overthrow of 
stable governments. But it is at least 
arguable that Russian policy has been 
transformed in the past few years, by 
events in other countries and by the 
threats to Russian interests from various 
quarters. The Russian spokesmen dis- 
claim any further intention of subverting 
stable government outside Russia; and it 
is difficult to prove that the continued ac- 
tivity of international communist propa- 
ganda is still organized with official sup- 
port from Moscow, however closely one 
may trace the Russian affiliations of the 
chief organizers in the Communist 
Movement. 

If other countries had not hoped to 
gain something important from admitting 
Russia to the League, the question would 
certainly have been left in abeyance. 
There is still intense distrust of Russia on 
all sides and a general suspicion that if 
she enters the League she may proceed 
todisintegrate it. Also there are obvious 
issues in which Russia has hitherto failed 
to fulfil the conditions required of mem- 
bers of the League before their admission. 
The first result of this difficulty is already 
seen in Poland’s repudiation of the 
Minority Treaties, which do not bind 
Russia and which Russia has no inten- 
tion of applying in her own domain. But 
the question has suddenly become actual 
through the advances of Russia herself 
and through the hope that, if Russia 
enters the League, both Germany and 
Japan may feel it necessary before long 
to come back to it. 

Many critics, however, say that if the 
League is going to be compromised or 
undermined by admitting Russia to mem- 


bership of its Council, then there is 
nothing to be gained by getting back 
either Germany or Japan and that the 
League will become a farce and a hypoc- 
risy. Controversy on these issues could 
of course be continued indefinitely with- 
out ever approaching a solution. But 
the urgent question was whether the 
League of Nations should collapse as the 
Disarmament Conference has collapsed, 
or whether some means of strengthening 
and reviving it could be found which 
would bring Germany back to active 
membership and might even lead to a 
revival of the Disarmament Conference. 

Russia’s recent desire to enter the 
League was in fact prompted by new 
conditions which may quite possibly have 
transformed the character of Russian 
policy. There is no doubt whatever that 
Russia is afraid of war with Japan, and 
she has the strongest reasons for wish- 
ing to consolidate her European frontiers 
in case of serious trouble in the East. 
Until the advent of Hitler in Germany, 
Poland was the buffer between Germany 
and Russia and there was no hope of 
achieving any sort of cordial under- 
standing between Russia and Poland. 
But the new régime in Germany involved 
immediate threats to Poland’s territorial 
security and it produced the wholly un- 
expected development of a sudden entente 
between Russia and Poland. Similarly 
Hitler’s nationalist policy in Germany 
alarmed Italy as well as France, after 
they had been jealous rivals for years; 
and they also were thrown into close rela- 
tions to defend their common interests 
against any possiblethreat from Germany. 


HESE are well known facts and I 
merely state them as the chief factors 
of the new situation without expressing 
any opinion as to which country or 
countries were right or wrong. The 
plain truth is that Hitler’s Pan-German 
program has frightened all Germany’s 
neighbors until they have come together 
in spite of their former rivalries to pre- 
sent a common front against any menace 
from Germany. As the outcome of this 
new situation Russia has not only estab- 
lished friendly relations with Poland but 
has now sought membership of the 
League of Nations, which Germany had 
thrown over with insult. British policy 
is likewise influenced by fear of possible 
threats to present conditions from Ger- 
many, even though British policy is very 
definitely opposed to any fresh commit- 
ments in Europe. British policy desires 
a continuation of peace and security in 
Europe at all costs, and its immediate 
object is to bring Germany back into the 
League of Nations, where it could throw 
its influence against any ambitious com- 
bination by Italy and France, and against 
any possible trouble which may arise in 
the Balkans or the Danubian countries. 
On the other hand, Russia’s entry into 
the League as a Great Power with a 


seat on the Council of the League has 
immediately raised many subsidiary ques- 
tions. Poland has claimed the rights of 
a Great Power for some years past, and 
she resents bitterly the admission of 
Russia as a Great Power on her first 
entry into the League. Still more Poland 
resents being subject to the Minority 
Treaties which compel her to provide 
certain safeguards for racial or religious 
minorities, whereas the Great Powers 
are not required to give such safeguards. 
Russia has never contemplated any such 
safeguards for the various provinces of 
the Soviet Union and has no intention of 
offering them now. Poland therefore 
says that she must be freed henceforth 
from the Minority Treaties which bind 
her, and she can claim with full justice 
that Italy, for instance, does not attempt 
to give special treatment to the Austrian 
population of the Tyrol who were forced 
to become Italian under the Peace 
Treaties. This unexpectedly direct ac- 
tion by Poland has caused yet another 
embarrassment for the League; and 
there is an uneasy feeling that Poland 
has learned the obvious lesson from 
Mussolini and Hitler and others, that 
firm and defiant action will always over- 
ride the League’s decisions if it is pressed 
with sufficient determination. 

There is, however, sufficient reason 
for reconsidering the unfair discrimina- 
tion between Great Powers and lesser 
powers which obliged Poland, as one of 
the new States which arose after the 
war, to submit to the Minority Treaties. 
But either all the Minority Treaties must 
be scrapped—which would undo some 
of the most valuable work of the League 
—or else the Great Powers, including 
Italy and Russia, must be asked to give 
special treatment to their racial minori- 
ties which they would certainly refuse. 
This is the first result of Russia’s admis- 
sion to the League and there may be 
other similar problems to follow. The 
effect of Russia’s admission may indeed 
be to paralyze the League or to compel 
it to abandon much of its most useful 
work, for fear of hurting the susceptibili- 
ties of either Russia or some other 
country. 


J ET if Russia had been refused admit- 
tance the outlook for the League was 
growing more and more discouraging. 
Germany and Japan had seceded and 
both Russia and the United States were 
still outside. To get Russia to come in 
might bring back both Germany and 
Japan ; and in that case the League would 
be more influential than ever before, un- 
less it were seriously compromised in its 
fundamental principles by such conces- 
sions as it might have to make. The 
League of Nations remains the only 
effective machinery which has yet been 
devised for the prevention of war and 
for developing more cordial relations be- 
tween the States of the world. If it 
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were to cease to count, then the world 
would have reverted completely to the 
conditions of pre-war days, with alliances 
and counter-alliances and general prep- 
arations for mutual defence which in 
practice must always result in war sooner 
or later. To save the League from col- 
lapse and to give it a new lease of life 
is at least worth much effort by those who 
are striving to prevent war. 

In that sense the Church may be re- 
garded as in full sympathy with the 
effort. There was far more reason to 
oppose Russian admission to the councils 
of the nations twelve years ago, when 
Chicherin was accepted as the Russian 
envoy to Genoa for the first thoroughly 
international conference to promote eco- 
nomic reconstruction after the war. 
Russia was still pursuing ruthlessly the 
program of revolutionary propaganda 
and organization in other countries. No 
one had fuller knowledge of these ac- 
tivities at that time than the newly 
elected Pope, who had returned only a 
year before from three years in Poland 
and who had actually been in Warsaw 
while the Russian invasion all but over- 
whelmed the Polish capital. Yet within 
a month of his election as Pope, the Holy 
Father sent an urgent letter (almost his 
first public utterance as the Sovereign 
Pontiff) to the Archbishop of Genoa 


urging him to give every encouragement 
to the Conference. And at the Conference 
the Archbishop of Genoa and Chicherin 
were on at least one occasion seated side 
by side at an official gathering. 


N giving his fullest encouragement 

to the Genoa Conference Pope Pius XI 
was notoriously aiming at two objects. 
First, he wished to encourage every 
genuine attempt to bring together in 
friendly conference the countries which 
had previously been fighting each other. 
Secondly, he made the utmost use of the 
occasion to press for guarantees for 
religious liberty. Strong pressure was 
brought to bear to require that, before 
coming to the Genoa Conference, the 
Russians should give clear guarantees 
that religious persecution would cease. 
That pressure was unsuccessful, but the 
Conference enabled the Holy See to ob- 
tain certain concessions for sending 
Catholic Missionaries and relief organ- 
izations into certain parts of Russia; and 
other important advantages were ob- 
tained by direct negotiation with the 
Russian envoys at the time. So also in 
connection with the League of Nations 
it may be reasonably assumed that the 
Holy See, while continuing to regard the 
Russian Government with the utmost 
reserve, is in favor of every step which 


genuinely promotes reconciliation am 
the nations and may help to avert another 
war. ; 

The Holy See has always taken a very 
detached view in regard to the League 
of Nations; and even if the League is 
likely to accept new compromises of its 
ostensible principles as the price of 
securing Russia’s membership of its 
Council, the mere fact of enlarging so 
influential a consultative body must offer 
greater hopes of promoting reconcilia- 
tion. The spirit of exaggerated national- 
ism in all countries—in France and Italy 
and Poland and Russia no less than in 
Germany—has been denounced time after 
time by the Holy See as the chief cause 
for anxiety in regard to war, because it 
is opposed to Christian charity and 
justice. In so far as the League of 
Nations acts as a check upon exaggerated 
nationalism, it will always command 
sympathy from the Holy See. It would 
be surprising indeed if the influence of 
the Vatican were not exerted to restrain 
Poland from repudiating the Minority 
Treaties ; but it may well be that Poland’s 
attitude commands much sympathy at the 
Holy See in the belief that it may compel 
Russia, now that she has joined the 
League, to accept the same pledges of 
toleration for minorities which have 
been imposed on the smaller States. 





Campus Psychoanalysts 


By Edward Anthony Connell 


W umm Princeton’s Dean Christian 
Gauss attacked the “personality adjust- 


ers” and “problem hunters” of the 
American college in his Saturday Eve- 
ning Post article of a year ago, he was 
severely criticised by the “modern” psy- 
chologists and accused of “defaming a 
great science.” But Dr. Gauss in no way 
took psychology to task. He dealt only 
with that species of specialist, chiefly 
remarkable for the deadly seriousness 
with which he takes himself and his 
theories—the “personality specialist.” 
He will be found at work on the campus 
under various titles. At one college he 
may be a member of the faculty as pro- 
fessor or instructor of psychology. At 
another he may be “vocational advisor” 
and at others he may be listed as “inter- 
faith secretary” or “specialist in mental 
hygiene.” 

There was, for instance, Mr. Y, inter- 
church secretary at one of the small New 
England colleges a few years ago. Each 
year, about the middle of August he 
would write a form letter to the parents 


of the incoming freshmen. This letter 
was a gem of high-pressure salesman- 
ship. In it he painted a lurid picture of 
campus quicksands and pitfalls—bootleg 
liquor, undesirable girls in the nearby 
factory towns, gambling dens, cock 
fights, and whippet races, and, after in- 
sinuating that the boy was not entering 
college at all but walking innocently into 
a miniature Inferno, he would close his 
letter with this clever statement: ‘You 
do not want your son to be subjected to 
these influences without some protection. 
Our group stands ready and eager to be 
of assistance. Do you wish to help?” 
And, I am reliably informed, it was the 
very rare parent who failed to drop five 
or ten dollars into the crusading fund. 
The interesting factor in this particular 
situation was that the town in which the 
college is located has more churches in 
proportion to its population than any 
community in the East! And _ these 
churches were directed by extremely able 
clergymen who willingly offered their 
services to the students at the college 


and who resented very much the im- 
plication in Mr. Y’s pleading letter that 
spiritual nourishment was very much 
lacking in the town. 

What did the enthusiastic Mr. Y do 
with his war funds? Well, the greater 
portion of the budget went to the “Get 
Acquainted” party during the opening 
week of the school year which proved 
to be chiefly a golden opportunity for 
the campus fraternities to do some inten- 
sive “rushing” at a very low cost. Mr. 
Y greeted each freshman at the door 
with a vigorous handshake, gave him an 
identification tag similar to the “Call 
Me Bill” badges at luncheon club meet- 
ings, and when the preliminaries were 
finished he acted as master of ceremonies 
for the balance of the evening. 

The most annoying activity of this lay 
evangelist who wore golf knickers and 
gaily-colored sweaters, was his eternal 
butting-in. Fraternity houses were con- 
stantly being confronted with the neces- 
sity of inviting him to their smokers and 
he would walk into dormitory bull fests 
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yninvited and unannounced and plead 
that the discussion continue as though he 
were “just another sophomore.” Did it 
continue? Hardly! 

The athletic teams at practice, class 
meetings, campus societies—all were pur- 
sued by Mr. Y who wanted to “be of 
service.” He issued numerous “question- 
naires” and he made nocturnal inspec- 
tions of campus trysting places during 
Prom week so that he might know, at 
first hand, just what a junior would say 
to his dance partner as they gazed at 
the moon. The “conferences” were the 
thing, however. These were held once 
aweek during the year. Mr. Y relied 
upon a dozen seniors to take charge of 
the groups of freshmen and to “lead the 
discussions.” Before these meetings 
were five minutes old they went sexy. 
Every man was encouraged to be “frank” 
and to discuss his most personal “‘prob- 
lems” or “fears” with his half-scared, 
timid class-mates and a long-faced mor- 
bid senior. Those who couldn’t think of 
immediate problems were spurred on to 
“go way back into the past” and dig up 
some “tragic” experience which might 
even now be impeding the development 
of a “vibrant, full-blown personality.” 
With the assistance of Mr. Y who popped 
inand out of conferences, the freshmen 
would finally excavate enough material 
from the depths to furnish a salacious 
evening’s discussion. It was the rare 
freshman who left one of these con- 
ferences without a problem into which 
he could sink his teeth. 


R. A., associate professor of psy- 
chology at a leading eastern uni- 
versity, contributed an interesting article 
tothe quarterly magazine Mental Hygiene 
ayear or more ago. In it he gave the 
workings of a real problem-finder’s 
technique. (Note that he says problem 
‘inding,” not problem solving) Dr. A. 
has a system that would put Philo Vance 
or Sherlock Holmes to shame. Let me 
quote from the good doctor’s exposition : 
“First, it is always a good hunch to 
lok up the instructors in rhetoric and 
debating. Any boy who stammers or 
who is excessively nervous on his feet 
8a possible case and should be called 
infor an interview.” 

And, may the Lord have mercy on the 
sammerer because, in order to lose his 
impediment, you may be sure that he 
will be compelled to accept a mania or 
phobia which, heretofore, had caused 
him no trouble at all, but which he must 
‘Tecognize” and cast overboard before 
he is qualified to enter into the Declama- 
tion Contest or adjudged competent to 
§0 On the road with the debating team! 

Quoting Dr. A. again: 

“At faculty meetings, all instructors 
of freshmen and sophomores are urged 
0 report any “queer” students to the 
Mrsonnel department. In this way, a 
lumber of cases have been brought to our 


notice by instructors whose plea is: “I 
do wish you'd take a look at so-and-so. 
He’s a funny sort of chap and I can’t 
seem to understand him!” 

Now, this “funny chap.” Let’s call 
him John. John may be a rugged, 
happy sort of individual who has taken 
a violent dislike to the instructor, Mr. 
Doe, who, in turn, reports John as be- 
ing “queer.” Perhaps John doesn’t like 
Mr. Doe’s conceit or his attempted 
sarcasm. Perhaps John thinks that the 
four-button suit of 1924 vintage that Mr. 
Doe wears is awfully funny, and rather 
than laugh aloud, he prefers to act dis- 
interested and “queer.” Or it may be 
that Mr. Doe’s attitude towards religion 
and morals is disgusting and upsetting 
to John. But Mr. Doe and the gods of 
Analysis must be appeased and before 
John is even aware of the ritual he is 
being initiated into the Order of the 
Inner Springs! 

Without overdoing Dr. A.’s contribu- 
tion, let me quote another bit: 

“It is a very excellent idea to take a 
certain number of the freshman class 
into your confidence. Thus, about one 
in every ten will strike you as being a 
man who is very well balanced and sane. 
Ask him, quite frankly, if he won't keep 
an eye open. Make it quite clear that 
it is not a matter of discipline or snoop- 
ing. All you want to know is about the 
fellow who seems excessively homesick 
or unhappy, or who doesn’t seem to fit 
in, and above all, any one who begins to 
complain of lack of sleep, to skip meals 
and to act queer. (The italics are the 
author’s). This will generally result in 
bringing a number of cases to the atten- 
tion of this department.” 

If the same snooper cannot land a 
good prospect, that is, one who walks 
backwards or throws lemon meringue 
pies at traffic cops, then he has the alter- 
native of getting some poor lad suffering 
from insomnia or indigestion and “sell- 
ing” him the idea of an inhibition- 
analysis! In this way will the Psychology 
Department justify its extra-curricular 
activities and be in a position to present 
a formidable report of “cases handled” 
at the monthly faculty meeting. 

Even the rugged men at Dartmouth 
do not enjoy charmed isolation. A few 
years ago Mr. Stuart A. Rice and Pro- 
fessor Malcolm M. Willey descended on 
the hills of Hanover and broadcast their 
questionnaires through Fayerweather 
and the time-hallowed halls of “Old 
Dartmouth.” The first crop of questions 
read as follows: 

1, State your uniyersity, class, sex, 
and age? 

2. Do you ever have daydreams or 
fantasies about marriage? 

3. If so (affirmative to Question 2) do 
you ever picture yourself in these fan- 
tasies as having children? 

4. If so (affirmative answer to ques- 
tion 3) how many? 


According to Mr. Rice, it would seem 
that in “calculating the average number 
of children desired, only those who gave 
a definite number were included. When 
a range was indicated, the mid-point was 
taken in arriving at the average.” For 
example; all who expressed a wish for 
“two or three” children were tabulated 
“as desiring 24 each.” Etc. 

After the Dartmouth and other surveys 
had been concluded and the adding ma- 
chine had halved its last daydream child, 
the inevitable “conclusions” were given 
to a breathlessly-waiting world. Here 
are a few: 

“Evidences of the ‘modernistic’ atti- 
tudes with which the younger generation 
of today is sometimes said to be imbued, 
occur occasionally.” So far so good! 
But wait a minute—a young woman 
who daydreams of marriage and of two 
or three children, remarks: “I should 
prefer having children without marriage 
if I were in a financial position enabling 
me to go against public opinion.” Now 
this statement is not catalogued at all as 
the remark of a smart aleck co-ed, but 
is given serious consideration as being 
indicative of a “trend:’ And, as a finale 
to the Rice-Willey findings, we have 
this gem: 

“The results of the study are undoubt- 
edly calculated to induce pessimism so 
far as prospects for the birth rate are 
concerned. On the other hand, they 
indicate a general, intelligent, and whole- 
some anticipatory interest in the pro- 
spective families on the part of the 
subjects.” 

And it took an expensive survey to 
find that out! 


HE college which cannot boast of 

its psychiatrist or mental hygienist 
is indeed rare these days. No longer does 
the dean wield single-handed disciplinary 
measures. He must go into a huddle 
with the campus personality adjuster who 
has just finished a summer course in 
preventive psycholory or with some 
bright young man who has been blessed 
with the ability to convince older people 
that he has a tremendous grasp on life’s 
problems. 

Just recently I read in the New York 
Times that Dr. H. R. Desilva, Professor 
of Psychology at the Massachusetts State 
College, was requiring every freshman 
at that college to keep a “psychological 
autobiography” in order to “discover 
their own mental processes.” Accord- 
ing to Dr. Desilva, too many students 
“fail to follow the precept of Thales to 
‘know thyself.’” Everything all right 
so far. Then, as I read the news story, 
I saw the familiar words included in the 
following: “Freshmen come to college 
in profound ignorance of their own 
mental processes. They have not learned 
to look fearlessly and honestly into their 
own minds and face the inhibitions, fears, 
and ambitions which they rather uncon- 
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sciously feel there. Their own minds 
are largely unknown to them.” 

Dr. Desilva certainly is pessimistic 
about the crop of freshmen at the col- 
lege! Up to this point the story was 
the good, old average run of the modern 
psychologist—‘honestly and fearlessly,” 
“inhibitions,” “fears,” etc. Then I ar- 
rived at the kernel of the whole thing. 
Commenting upon his study of the auto- 
biographies, Dr. Desilva says: 

“About two-thirds of the students dis- 
cuss quite frankly and honestly their own 
adjustments to sex problems. The others 
say nothing about them. The papers are 
kept strictly confidential, etc.” 


OW this mental autobiography is 

not an optional matter at the state- 
supported college of Massachusetts. The 
news dispatch reads that Dr. Desilva was 
“requiring every freshman” to jot down 
his nuances and inhibitions. Well—I cer- 
tainly would like to believe that Henry 
Goddard Leach is right in his recent 
statement that “Freud has been dethroned 
by the nation’s youth.” I am afraid that 
there are more coronations than de- 
thronements going on. 

I have no criticism of those great- 
souled men, living and dead, who have 
masterfully taken the puzzled college 
student in hand and brought him through 
the despair and hopelessness of adoles- 
cence into vigorous and happy manhood. 
The late LeBaron Briggs of Harvard, 
Brown University’s Dr. Faunce, whose 
“Facing Life” with its rare freshness 
should be read by every cocksure person- 
ality specialist, Amherst’s kindly Tyler 
who could talk the language of boys with- 
out mentioning inhibitions, Notre Dame’s 
great Father O’Donnell and Knute 
Rockne—these men were big enough to 
realize the danger of making a boy re- 
gard himself as a terrifically complex 
affair of blind impulses and animalistic 
urges. They believed in the sacredness 
of Personality; they saw in the morose 
and irritable boy not a “schizophrenic” 
case but just another manifestation of 
that human irregularity and cantanker- 
ousness which makes men human and the 
whole world kin. 

What would Rockne have cared if his 
fleet halfback did cherish ambitions to 
have nine children some day? Would 
Faunce of Brown have probed into the 
privacy of a boy’s soul because the lad 
had gone without food for a day or so? 
No! He probably would -have recom- 
mended a visit to a good physician; one 
who, in his every day practice, handled 
muscles which he could call by name 
and organs which he had seen sectioned 
and the existence of which he was quite 
positive. 

But some of our modern college mind- 
renovators say NO! to the “worn out 
poppycock” that men have souls. They 
strive with might and main to invade the 
privacy of a boy’s thoughts. They have 


blasted the “silly theory” that man has 
will power. They have set up as a 
criterion a 100% “normal” man without 
fear or any other human traits, possessed 
of a well-oiled, frigid, and fictional self- 
sufficiency. They have planted the seeds 
of rebellion against recognized standards 
of morality and decency. 

The greatest pedagogical evil of the 
present day is the mania for so-called 
“research” into habits and inclinations. 
What of it if Bill Jones, a freshman, does 
have a hand-washing “mania”? Because 
of this mania, Bill’s room-mate, a 
slovenly lad, is becoming more careful 
of his own personal appearance and may, 
in time, develop a valuable “dirt phobia.” 
Even the economic cycle is affected for 
good, because the local water company 
is benefited, the soap manufacturer gets 
a break, and the colored laundress who 
lives behind the fraternity house has a 
quantity of towels to wash each week 
and puts a few extra dollars into the 
bank. This reasoning is quite as logical 
as the unskilled and silly attempts made 
to dissuade Bill Jones from his frequent 
manual ablutions. But the best reason 
for non-interference with Bill Jones is 
that he is perfectly happy washing his 
hands twenty times a day and, until he 
treads on someone’s personal rights be- 
cause of his odd habit it remains his 
own affair and is hardly the concern 
of some prying psychoanalyst who has 
received “reports” from one of his snoop- 
ers of Bill’s conduct. 

There is an old Irish expression, rich 
in its implications—“May God give you 
sense !” May I donate this as a watchword 
to the budding young campus mental 
analysts with the fervent hope that it 
will be substituted for the slogan which 
typifies their present activities—“if you 
don’t want to know we'll tell you!” 


HE fruits of much of the modern 

campus psychology are already 
much in evidence. Walter Lippmann, in 
his plaintive admission of despair, “A 
Preface. To Morals,” describes the “mod- 
ern man,” and in this description clearly 
delineates much of the hopelessness and 
foolishness which are the results of a 
decade of “personality analysis.” 

“The modern man,” writes Lippmann, 
“is unable any longer to think of him- 
self as a single personality approaching 
an everlasting judgment. He is one man 
today and another tomorrow, one person 
here and another there. He does not 
feel that he knows himself. He is sure 
that no one else knows him at all. His 
motives are intricate and not wholly 
what they seem. He is moved by im- 
pulses which he feels but cannot describe. 
There are dark depths in his nature 
which no one has ever explored. There 
are splendors which are unreleased.” 

If any writer has captured the spirit 
of the campus experts, Lippmann has 
done it in the above passage! “Dark 








depths,” “unreleased splendors”—how 
many times have we heard this stuff! 
But it would be unfair to stop there 
here is another Lippmann gem; 

“The precise nuances of his likes and 
dislikes have become very - important, 
There is no telling just what he is or 
what he may become, but there is a 
certain breathless interest in having one 
of his selves watch and comment upon 
the mischief and the frustration of his 
other selves. The problems of his char- 
acter have become dissociated from any 
feeling that they involve his immortal 
destiny. They have become dissociated 
from the feeling that they deeply mat- 
ter. From the feeling that they are 
deeply his own. From the feeling that’ 
there is any personality to own them. 
There they are: his “inferiority complex” 
and mine, your sadistic impulse and Tom 
Jones’s, Anna’s father fixation and little 
Willie’s pyromania.” 


ND Lippmann tops it off with this: 
“|. the modern autobiographical 
novel (shades of the Massachusetts State 
College freshman autobiographies !) usu- 
ally runs to two volumes; the author re- 
quires more space to explain how his 
various personalities came to be what 
they were at each little crisis of adoles- 
cence and of middle age than St. Augus- 
time, St. Thomas a Kempis, and St. 
Francis put together needed in order to 
describe their whole destiny in this world 
and the next.” 

It is unfortunate that, with the excep- 
tion of our Catholic colleges and a few 
of the old line institutions, American 
higher education should regard the saints 
of Lippmann’s treatise as relics of a 
superstitious and ignorant medievalism 
and horribly lacking when stacked up 
against our modern high-pressure cam- 
pus thinkers. And, when I mention the 
“old line” colleges, I mean to give credit 
where it is due—to such institutions as 
little Middlebury College up in the Green 
Mountains of Vermont where the campus 
psychologist would probably find lean 
pickings in the face of such utterances as 
that by Middlebury’s President Moody in 
his advice to incoming freshmen: 

“The end and aim of all education is 
to put you in the right relationship with 
your environment and this is not possible 
if the thought of God is lacking, for the 
Divine, whether we recognize it or not, 
is the biggest factor of our environment.” 

St. Jerome himself would have found 
it difficult to maintain the privacy of his 
soul at some of our American colleges. 
The campus psychologist is a tenacious 
person. Dean Gauss, with his nimble 
pen, may have started something, and 
perhaps others at our universities wi 
help tear off the barnacles from the edt 
cational bark. The cause of education 
would hardly suffer a loss if many of ouf 
personality engineers were reduced 1 
the ranks, 
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Conserving Civilians 
Should This Movement for Youth Be Permanent? 
By Charles Carter Boldrick 


Ar the present time, the eyes of 
thinking Americans are focused on the 
Government, and the New Deal is being 
studied more profoundly perhaps than 
was any other development in our civic 
life. And well might it be. A year has 
passed since Roosevelt’s memorable spe- 
cial session of Congress set in motion the 
wheels of reform and recovery ; the cards 
of the New Deal have been on the table 
long enough for us to begin to weigh 
their worth, to evaluate their effect on 


‘our national life and future generations, 


and finally to decide which of them, if 
any, we shall make indefinite or per- 
manent features of our Government. 

All around us are the alphabetically 
designated agencies of the Government, 
and their ramifications reach into every 
home and family in the land. One of the 
very first of these agencies that was set 
up back in those feverish days of March, 
1933, presents perhaps the most vital 
influence on civic life, gives most promise 
for enduring effects in the years to come, 
and finally, makes the best bid for per- 
manency. Senator Barkley of Kentucky, 
one of the foremost champions of the 
New Deal, expressed the opinion in a 
recent address, that no branch of the 
Government’s recovery machinery had 
done more constructive work than the 
one to which this article is devoted, 
namely, the Civilian Conservation Corps, 
familiarly known over the land as the 
Cc. 

To refresh our memories, sorely taxed 
by rapidly transpiring events, it should 
be recalled that the C.C.C. was proposed 
in March, 1933, by President Roosevelt 
as one of his very first and, therefore, 
most important efforts to begin recovery. 
It was established by Congress for the 
twofold purpose of conserving natural 
resources, especially forests and arable 
lands, and eliminating from the rolls of 
the unemployed young men between the 
ages of eighteen and twenty-five who 
were members of depression-hit families. 
Enrolling some 300,000 for terms of six 
months with an option of renewing if 
still jobless, there have by now passed 
through it over half a million young men. 
Drawing basic salaries of thirty dollars 
monthly, in addition to their food, cloth- 
ing and keep, they were to send twenty- 
five dollars of this to their families at 
home. Thus the blow against depression 
was a double one. 

Considering only the human equation 


in such a program, even from a theoreti- 
cal viewpoint, we see at once the immense 
value it would have. Youths of the 
critical period of their development, 
without jobs or a chance for a job; with 
no means of support, no encouragement, 
no prospect, would be taken away from 
that unsatisfactory environment, that 
made it easy to begin a life of crime, not 
always petty. They would be taken out 
into the open, and put close to nature; 
given a regimen of discipline sorely 
needed, plenty of hard work, good food, 
and interesting recreation; they would 
be physically rehabilitated and mentally 
brightened. Moreover, they would be 
paid wages, the first some of them had 
ever made, and they would be given the 
satisfaction of helping their parents and 
families. They would be introduced to 
their fellow citizens, and shown parts of 
their country they would otherwise never 
have seen. Finally, they would be re- 
turned to civilian life, if not with a posi- 
tion ahead of them, at least with a 
good recommendation and an improved 
capacity for work, together with a new 
outlook and fresh courage. All this could 
be envisioned beforehand of a program 
of social recovery such as the C.C.C. 


OW that it has been functioning for 
some time we find that the theory 
worked admirably in practice. We find 
proof of this not only in our own commu- 
nities, whence these youths have been 
drawn and whither they have returned, 
but in the many sociological studies and 
the evaluations of those who have been 
with the C.C.C. In its special sphere it 
has been, perhaps, the most unqualifiedly 
successful of all the New Deal’s efforts to 
bring about recovery. Interesting and 
valuable information in the book, “Boy 
and Girl Tramps of America,” reveals 
from what disaster the C.C.C. has saved 
thousands of these boys. “Hitting the 
road” was about the only thing they could 
do, the only avenue of escape from the 
black cloud of hopelessness. This roving, 
irresponsible life is certainly not calcu- 
lated to produce ssuch a generation of 
citizens as our country needs. Another 
publication, “Youth Rebuilds,” is on the 
positive side and is an informative sym- 
posium of what the boys themselves think 
of the C.C.C. To it is added an adequate 
and authoritative estimate of the move- 
ment’s practical results. 
The present writer considers it his 
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good fortune that he has been thrown 
into this work as chaplain. He has spent 
the week-ends of an entire year at the 
concentration camp for the enrollees of 
Ohio, Indiana, West Virginia and Ken- 
tucky. In that time he has seen at close 
hand just what the C.C.C. is doing for 
this group of young men. He knows 
very little forestation, erosion control, 
road building, and all the other material 
benefits of the movement, which are cer- 
tainly very valuable, but he does know 
personally of the physical, moral, recre- 
ational and spiritual benefits that have 
come to the boys themselves. His own 
deliberate observations have been aug- 
mented by diligent and pertinent studies, 
and balanced by conversations with the 
military men who have had charge of the 
direction of these boys, and with social 
workers who know the backgrounds and 
domestic environments of many of those 
enrolled. As a consequence it is his con- 
viction that the importance of the C.C.C. 
should be more widely heralded, and 
more carefully studied by the people of 
America. For the question will soon 
arise as to whether the C.C.C. should be 
extended in duration, or even made a 
permanent service, such as the Coast 
Guard, or the Park service. The writer 
believes sincerely that it should, and it 
is to stimulate interest in this question 
that this article is written. 


ONSIDERED merely from the 

negative side, the benefits of the 
movement, as preventives of social dis- 
orders, are incalculable. If the C.C.C. 
has done nothing more than kept the 
thousands it has enrolled from joining the 
ranks of the unemployed and the crimi- 
nally-liable; if it has done nothing more 
than keep these youths from becoming 
“Wild Boys of the Road,” youthful gang- 
sters, novices of Communism, and so on 
down the list of undesirable and detri- 
mental probabilities, then it has more than 
paid for itself as a very valuable policy of 
national social insurance. To quote the 
superintendent of a camp in Indiana: 
“We have been remarkably free from 
the internal strife in this country, but it 
is not the heritage of the American youth 
to take buffeting without fighting back. 
A few hundred thousands of idle, resent- 
ful young men are dangerous in any 
country.” And it may be submitted that 
the C.C.C. has done more than anything 
else to eliminate that danger, and as a 
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result, to continue the quotation, thou- 
sands “of mouths and eyes are smiling 
and the young men are preparing for 
happy and useful lives. No gang land 
or revolution for them.” 

This is not intended to mean that the 
C.C.C. is the complete remedy for this 
danger, nor does it mean that all its 
enrollees are incipient menaces to do- 
mestic security. The Corps applies only 
to youths between eighteen and twenty- 
five with dependents, and a relatively 
small number of war veterans, and hence 
its field for usefulness is narrowed. And, 
secondly, by far the greater number of 
the enrollees are fine, upstanding young 
men with no trace of unsocial tendencies. 
But the main point is unaffected, namely 
that several hundred thousand young 
men have been saved from imminent 
danger, and society has immensely bene- 
fited thereby. 


HEN one comes to consider the 

positive benefits rendered by the 
Conservation Corps, he faces such a 
variety of good accomplished that the 
scope of the present article can barely 
include a list of them. 

Physically, the undernourished and 
poorly developed young bodies are built 
up to muscular and functional perfection. 
In connection with this it is interesting 
that in at least one concentration camp 
the commanding officer had to have a 
dietitian draw up a ten-day menu for 
the newcomers to accustom them to full 
meals and solid foods. The poor living 
they had been undergoing had rendered 
their digestive systems incapable of at 
once assimilating normal foods. In ad- 
dition to the outdoor work the boys per- 
form, they have advantages of games and 
sports that help make their bodies strong, 
and their organized teams in the usual 
sports play like teams from other camps 
and nearby towns. Their recreational 
needs are provided for fully. 

Educationally, the C.C.C. is not only 
teaching the men useful occupations of 
varied character and opening new 
avenues for their genius, but in many 
camps is providing a program of sys- 
tematic education. The writer is in- 
formed that a certain camp in New 
Jersey has provided courses in ele- 
mentary and advanced English, arith- 
metic, spelling, penmanship, general 
science, mechanics, and hygiene, besides 
a general course in forestry. Other 
camps operate similarly to this, but not 
on as wide a scale. Thus many boys who 
had to stop going to school because of 
“the big trouble,” have the opportunity 
to round out their education. 

Civically, the improvement in citizen- 
ship and patriotism is marked. Strangers 
to their own Government, the boys come 
to know better their relation to it, their 
duties to it, and what they can expect of 
it. I recall the press reports of an inci- 
dent in Orange, N. J., last April when a 


dozen C.C.C. boys broke up with condign 
violence a Communist meeting, because 
“they took exception to derogatory re- 
marks about the U. S. Government made 
by one of the speakers,” who refused to 
retract his remarks when called upon to 
do so. 

Psychologically, it is impossible to 
overrate the benefits the C.C.C. has 
rendered its members. Down and out, 
most of them, suffering the evil effects 
of months of frustrated youthful ambi- 
tions; resentful, many of them, of the 
way society seemed to shut them out; 
wistful, all of them, for a “good break” 
and a chance to show their worth, they 
have found in the C.C.C. the horizon of a 
better day, and it has brightened their 
outlook, hoisted their head, and given 
them the courage of that realization. 

But it is the religious and moral bene- 
fits that I would emphasize here. True, 
none of the enrollees are angels, and few 
indeed are saints, but the vast majority 
with whom I have had contact are youths 
who want to do what is clean and right 
and manly. Because of their background 
and environment many of them have suf- 
fered in getting the wrong moral slant, 
but in the camps they have the oppor- 
tunity afforded by good discipline and 
sheltering influences to remedy these de- 
fects. One bad boy, it is true, can ruin 
many; but the good tone and character 
and example of a group have saved many 
a wrong-doer. Furthermore, it is the 
writer’s knowledge that the C.C.C. has 
brought hundreds of Catholic boys back 
to the Sacraments and Mass after months 
and even years of neglect and indiffer- 
ence, which obstacles would not, in all 
probability, have been overcome back 
home. The grouping of the young men 
offers Catholic priests, both chaplains 
and neighboring pastors, a golden oppor- 
tunity to step in and gather the harvest 
already ripe. Priests are given occasions 
not only to save members of their own 
Church, but also to acquaint non-Catholic 
boys with the meaning of the priesthood 
and of the Church. Catholic lay organ- 
izations, too, will discover in the C.C.C. 
encampments a fine field for their zealous 
activities. The officers in command are 
pleased to have their cooperation in main- 
taining morale, and the boys themselves 
are appreciative of interest in them and 
their work. 


F course, there are objections to 

the Conservation Corps. They are 
chiefly of two kinds: it is militaristic; 
it is extravagant. 

As to the first, no one who has had 
actual contact with the C.C.C. can truth- 
fully say that it is in the least military, 
still less a disguised branch of the 
national defense schemes. If anything, 
there is too little of the army about it, 
for many think its disciplinary phase 
could well be made more rigid. The only 
thing military about it is the division 





into squads and companies, and the semi- ° 


army dress uniform. To the Army indeed 
has been assigned the conduct of the 
Corps, but as the Christian Science 
Monitor well says: “The Army carried 
out the program in a business-like man- 
ner and directed its energies strictly to 
the peaceful purposes for which the unit 
was established.” And it may be said in 
conclusion that the Army and the Reserve 
Officers deserve the highest praise for 
their services in supervising and training 
these young men. 


S to the great burden on the taxpay- 
ers’ purse, entailed by the Con- 
servation Corps, it may be suggested that 
the appropriations for it are but small 
items in a budget running into the high 
billions. Compared with many another 
outlet for the taxpayers’ money it is 
really a saving and investment, really a 
necessary insurance policy. It is said 
by those who know, that the money saved 
by the forestry and other conservation 
work has more than paid for the cost of 
the Corps, which has been instrumental 
in that saving. I would insist, however, 
on the human saving, the conserving of 
the boys themselves. As an authority has 
said : “If you must count the cost, try also 
to compute the value of one young man 
made whole again, and multiply that by 
four hundred thousand.” (That number 
should now be greatly increased.) 

It is high time that the American 
people awakened to the tremendous neces- 
sity of planning for a future that is sure 
to bring crises never before equalled in 
our history. If anything can be done to 
strengthen our citizenry, to salvage and 
save our youth who must face these 
crises, let us not hesitate to do it whole- 
heartedly and enthusiastically. I sub- 
mit that the C.C.C. is a program of youth 
development and conservation that is 
vital in its aims and far-reaching in its 
promises, and which deserves to be con- 
sidered seriously as a permanent branch 
of national service. The C.C.C. has its 
faults; but experience is resulting in its 
being steadily improved. Whatever its 
shortcomings, it can be emphatically said 
to live up to its name, for the Civilian 
Conservation Corps is indeed a Con- 
server of our young civilians. 

In the importance of rightly training 
our youth I shall let St. John Bosco 
speak : 

“If youth is bad, society will be bad. 
To save society, then, youth must be pro- 
tected. Do you know where the salvation 
of society is? In your pockets. These 
children, whom the patronage and work- 
shop receive, want your help, and await 
your alms. If you repulse and abandon 
them to Communist theories, they will 
come to demand from you-one day the 
money you now refuse; not with hat in 
hand, but with knife at throat; perhaps 
with your money they will demand your 
life.” 
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=_—— has said that one comes 
across the City of God suddenly—at a 
bend in the road. I don’t suppose he was 
referring to traffic dangers and a sudden 
transit into the next world—I take it that 
it was the city which, for all that it is set 
upon a hill, many people fail to catch 
sight of in their peregrination to Eternity, 
whilst others come upon it suddenly, as 
it were—at a bend in the road. 

At any rate, I came upon the City of 
Peace that way, and I would like to put 
the story on record—for those that have 
ears to hear. You may include it, if you 
like, in “Legends of Our Lady,” or you 
may “set the Yard on it”—I mean the 
Yard that tramps about Lourdes in regu- 
lation boots, taking notes. Psychic in- 
vestigation it is called, and it is of the 
species that rushes in where angels fear 
to tread. 

I suppose I was born a pilgrim. At 
any rate, from my childhood the idea of 
a pilgrimage held for me all the romance 
of life. For other boys the unexplored 
corners of the earth held the limit of ad- 
venture, but for me the pilgrimage sug- 
gested a bourne bathed in the light that 
never was on sea or land, and that, in 
spite of the fact that I knew nothing of 
Catholic teaching. Perhaps not in spite 
of it, though? The Catholic child has 
no pilgrmage to make in search of truth. 

When I arrived at manhood I sup- 
pose it was the pilgrim spirit in me that 
set me tracking down the origin of the 
curious religious beliefs of my fellow- 
men. I could not but be struck by the 
Phenomenon of the universality of the 
Church which claimed the name of 





Catholic. The marvel of the Norseman 
of old and the man of Corsica both having 
in their blood and marrow a faith identi- 
cal in every respect, commanded con- 
sideration. But that didn’t make a 
Catholic of me. The Church’s interna- 
tional code didn’t move my soul. It merely 
presented a challenge to my intellect, 
which took refuge in a counter-problem. 
I inquired of the Catholic Church the 
meaning of certain of her practices which 
seemed to me at variance with one an- 
other. 

By what means, for instance, had she 
evolved the crowned Madonna from 
Mary of Nazareth? And given a 
crowned Madonna, why should the 
Madonna of one particular place possess 
a special and singular virtue? 

I made inquiries but received no satis- 
factory answer. I visited the shrines in 
various parts of Europe which possessed 
“miraculous virgins,” carved images of 
almost unknown antiquity, and all of them 
crowned and regal. They possessed a 
kind of fascination for me. I marked the 
pilgrims who flocked there. There was 
a why and wherefore about it that I 
longed to fathom. Crutches were hung 
up on the walls of the shrines. Sick folk 
were being healed there, but miracles 
didn’t interest me, only the why and 
wherefore of the Madonna who was al- 
leged to work them. 


O I pursued my pilgrimage along a 

road that never curved and that ap- 
peared to lead to nowhere. And then one 
springtime I found myself stopping for a 
rest holiday in a little village in East 
Anglia. I had chosen that part of Eng- 
land as being the least overrun by trip- 
pers. [had been overworkingon a history 
of Anglo-Saxon England, and had been 
ordered complete rest, physical as well 
as mental. Here the rest was complete. 
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The Inn library contained nothing more 
up-to-date than “Tom Brown’s School 
Days” and “Valentine Vox.” I turned 
from the obsolete thrills of “Valentine 
Vox” to the very real delights of an 
antiquated guide-book entitled “A Peram- 
bulation in Xshire.” It was published in 
the year 1801, and contained much local 
information as to vanished points of in- 
terest. It was amongst these that I came 
across the shrine of “Our Lady of the 
Well.” 


T seemed that in the year 1801 some 
vestiges of this ancient shrine still 
remained. It was the legend connected 
with it, carefully recounted by the 
perambulating author, that took my 
fancy. The Madonna, so the story ran, 
had appeared on this spot to a certain 
pious lady of the adjoining manor and 
requested her to build there a home for 
her on English soil which should re- 
semble that which she had in Palestine. 
“But, good Mother,” the holy dame had 
replied, “you have already a grand home 
at the Abbey, where there is a grand and 
glorious shrine!” But the Madonna made 
reply: “That is indeed a great and 
glorious shrine but I would fain have a 
little home here in England like the one 
where I was so happy in Nazareth.” 
Whereat the good lady, hearing these 
words, ordained that a little house should 
be built on that spot, near to a spring 
which rose up out of the earth in the man- 
ner of a miracle where the Blessed Virgin 
had stood. And the angels came along 
and lent a hand in the building so that it 
was finished most expeditiously—in a 
single night. And when it was finished 
there was found therein a carved wooden 
image of the Madonna, which same con- 
tinued to receive veneration, for all that 
it was excellent neither in size nor in 
manner of workmanship, until the 
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Reformation made an end of such super- 
stitious practices. There followed due 
directions how to find the well which 
still existed ‘‘at the bend of the lane lead- 
ing along by Parker's farm.” 

So far I had done no exploring. It was 
about time now that I began to get about. 
I would begin, I thought, by having a look 
at the village church, and then perhaps go 
on and see if after a hundred odd years 
the old well was still there. The present- 
day guides had nothing to say about Our 
Lady of the Well. 


FOUND my way to the little Nor- 

man church, about a mile off. It was 
a glorious May afternoon and the hedges 
were white with May-blossom. No won- 
der England had called May the month 
of Mary. For the peasantry the strong, 
sweet scent of hawthorn would have 
housed a thought of Mary the village 
maiden. Perhaps as Julian of Norwich 
had seen her in her vision—“a little above 
the stature of a child, as she was when 
she conceived.” I had made myself ac- 
quainted with the old English mystics in 
studying the mentality of my forebears. 
Then the thought came to me again. 
What had bejewelled and regal-robed 
Madonnas to do with all this? 

I found the little church open, and the 
rector, an aged, white-haired old man, 
moving about setting things in order. He 
came over and spoke to me. I found him 
altogether delightful. He was obviously 
proud of his church. It had old- 
fashioned pews, and an unassuming com- 
munion table in the little sanctuary. The 
most imposing feature was a really hand- 
some brass lectern upon which there 
stood an open Bible. 

He laid his hand on the latter as we 
paused before it. “Nowadays,” he re- 
marked sadly, “one comes across people 
who don’t believe what’s written here. 
They don’t believe that our Blessed Lord 
was truly God from His birth—that He 
was God in the manger at Bethlehem as 
much as He was after He took up His 
mission.” 

“You mean the doctrine that’s called 
‘the Virgin birth’ ?” I said. 

He looked at me just a little vaguely. 
“Yes,” he agreed, “that would be it. Men 
are denying His divinity, every day more 
and more. I don’t know where it will 
end. They say Christianity is in the 
melting pot.” 

It was a pathetic figure—this of the 
shepherd of souls who was watching his 
flock being devoured by wolves and him- 
self powerless to save them. 

I changed the subject, feeling that I 
was in rather a false position being taken 
for an orthodox C. of E. which had never 
at any time been the case. . 

“I wonder,” I said, “if you could tell 
me anything about the old shrine that 
existed at one time in this neighborhood ? 
I read something about it in an old guide- 
boek.” 


He cheered up at my question. “That 
I can,” he said, “only the other day they 
chanced to come across the old so-called 
miraculous image that used to be wor- 
shipped there—dear me, it was terrible 
idolatry !”—the little shepherd of re- 
formed souls shook his head, sadly— 
they dug it up out of the old, disused well. 
I have it here in my vestry. Perhaps you 
would like to see it ?” 

I assured him that I would, and he led 
me into the little vestry. “It was encased 
in stone,” he told me, “and it is wonder- 
fully well preserved.”” He went over toa 
press and opening it, displayed to view a 
blackened wooden image. It had been 
placed there between a voluminous linen 
surplice and a black cassock, which hung 
on pegs at either side. They were the 
rector’s vestments—the sum total of them, 
the second surplice being, presumably, in 
the wash. 

It was the ordinary type of medieval 
representation of the Blessed Virgin. 
“Excellent neither in size nor in work- 
manship”—the legend had got it quite 
correctly from an artist’s point of view. 
The Madonna was crowned, and she 
wore a mantle of regal dimensions. In 
her arms was the Holy Child, who also 
wore a crown. 

“l’'m thinking of sending it to the 
museum,” the rector observed. And he 
added, “‘How thankful we ought to be to 
think that the blessed Reformation did 
away with all that.” 

“T should think the museum would be 
delighted,” I replied. “It is certainly a 
most interesting relic of the days when 
England possessed the same religion as 
the people on the Continent.” 

“T have only been abroad once,” he 
said, “to Switzerland. I suppose they 
are still very unenlightened there—in the 
Roman Catholic countries ?” 

“They still have miraculous images,” 
I told him, “and shrines, and all that sort 
of thing.” 


E shook his benevolent old white 

head. The look of sadness deep- 
ened on his face. There was something 
curiously appealing about this quaint 
parochial-minded custodian of the little 
Norman church. 

When I had thanked him and bidden 
him good day, I pursued my way along 
the road at the end of which there was a 
sharp bend. It was a long, leafy lane 
with a grass bank running along under 
the hedge. 

I have never known such a glorious 
May day as that was. It was unusually 
hot for the time of year. The scent of 
the hawthorn was almost like an opiate. 
I had not gone very far before I began to 
look round for a place where I might sit 
and rest a while. Behind the hedge I 
had caught sight of a red roof, here and 
there. They would be the week-end 
homes -of the city dweller—one came 
across them even in the wilds, these 








days, and often it was difficult to dis. 
tinguish them from the ancient habita- 
tions native to the place, the old style be- 
ing carefully reproduced, except in cases 
where glaring modernity intruded itself. 

My eye fe!l on a spot where the green 
bank hollowed itself so as to form a kind 
of natural couch—the very seat for a 
weary invalid who had not yet quite 
found his walking legs. I sank into it 
with a sigh of relief. At my back there 
would be a garden of one of the houses J 
had noted, a pleasant place of refuge from 
the mad world. 

Presently there fell upon my ears the 
sound of music—a gentle ripple which I 


recognized as the Bach prelude, upon the » 


bosom of which Gounod cradled his ex- 
quisite Ave Maria. I listened, and the 
violin obligato followed, then the voice 
singing the words: “Ave Maria, gratia 
plena.” 


OR just a moment it seemed un- 

earthly ; then I guessed what it would 
be. The occupants of the cottage would 
be enjoying their gramophone in their 
garden. It was altogether delectable and 
not in the last incongruous, quite the 
contrary. The Ave Maria fitted into the 
picture. The ancient, forgotten shrine 
must be quite near here, round the bend 
in the road. 

I listened in great content to the 
wedded beauty of the two inspirations, 
and to the no less striking beauty of the 
words. I wondered who the virtuoso 
would be who was accompanying the rich, 
flute-like voice. What an age of magic 
we lived in! It might be a voice that 
had been stilled forever ; and there might 
be a dead hand on the vibrating string? 
“Ora pro nobis, nobis peccatoribus.” It 
might have been the dead voices of the 
pilgrims of bygone days. Those voices 
might be chiming in with this? We had 
not fully explored the possibilities of the 
wireless. I must make up my mind to 
press on to the bend in the road. I must 
see if there was anything left of the shrine 
of Our Lady of the Well. 

I was resuming my way with thoughts 
of this kind running busily in my mind. 
One goes quickly as one thinks. It 
seemed no time before I had reached the 
distant bend in the road. As I turned 
the corner I noted a building lying on the 
left. It was a small cottage with a flat 
roof and white walls, one of the exotic 
erections that were being set up by the 
invaders, each as his fancy moved him. 
It irked me a little to realize that it might 
be standing on the very site of the shrine. 
It was of the type that aims at austerity 
of outline and abhors gables and eaves. 

The door stood open and a woman was 
standing there. Just for a moment I 
thought that I had been mistaken in my 
diagnosis of the white cottage, for she 
seemed to have the air of the women 
native to the soil—a fine unspoiled -race. 
She appeared to be but in her teens. 
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I determined to find out from her the 
whereabouts of the ancient shrine. She 
would probably be able to tell me. 

She stood there awaiting my approach, 
and as I got nearer a sudden shyness 
overtook me for I realized-that this was 
not an ordinary village woman. For all 
the extreme simplicity of her dress there 
was a gentle dignity about her which was 
almost awe-inspiring. As to her age, 
I was not asking myself these questions. 
Iwas wondering how I should apologize 
for addressing her. For walking up her 
garden path uninvited. 

Yet she was smiling the sweetest en- 
couragement at me. 


MADE niy apologies for my intru- 

sion and asked her if she would be so 
kind as to tell me whereabouts the ancient 
shrine had stood. I believed it was some- 
where in the neighborhood. 

“Tt stood here,” she answered, “on this 

spot.” 
I could hardly listen to what she said 
for the wonder of her voice. And her 
fae as I looked on it was even more 
wonderful. 

Iheard myself telling her that I had 
come to look for the site of the ancient 
shrine of Our Lady of the Well. 

She replied, with a smile. 

“And why ?” 

“I have just been told,” I said, “that 
they have discovered the image that was 
venerated here in olden times, and I was 
—interested.” 

She made the same reply, with the same 
smile, 

“And why ?” 

[hesitated. MVhy was I so interested 
inthe image of Our Lady of the Well? 
Why had I pilgrimed up here to the 
shrine of Our Lady? 

I answered boldly, and with a frank- 


ness that her own absolute frankness 


induced. 

“I am puzzled,” I said. “I can’t un- 
derstand why they should have repre- 
sented Mary of Nazareth in a crown and 
toyal robes— You know the legend, of 
course ?”” 

She acknowledged the truth of my 
assumption with a little inclination of 
her head. Then she allowed a smile to 
shine out of her eyes as she answered 
gravely : * 

“You see, the angels built the shrine, 
aid although it was only a little white 
house like one in Palestine, they regard 
her as their Queen because she is the 
Mother of their King ; so the image which 
was found there was crowned and royally 
toed, although it was Nazareth, not 
Heaven. They wished the children of 


| Holy Church to remember that Mary 
was Mother of the King of Heaven.” 


“It was a poor likeness of a queen,” I 
Yentured to retort. I was being amazingly 
wtspoken! “Why is it that these 
tiraculous images are such poor works 
of art ?” 


With a queen-like woman standing be- 
fore me I could not but feel the com- 
parison. 

She regarded me with a kind of gentle 
amusement. 

“They are but tokens,” she said. 
“Everyone who loves the Mother carries 
her image in his heart. Can it matter 
what the token is like? It is set up ina 
certain place so that all who love the 
Mother of God miay come together to 
pray to her, bringing their images in 
their mind’s eye. Each has a shrine in 
his own heart; but the children of Holy 
Mother Church must have their delights 
in common.” She was watching me wist- 
fully—this wonderful woman whom I had 
taken for a laborer’s wife, or daughter. 

“T think I understand,” I said. 

Then I waited for her to say more. 
This lady who had the simplicity of a 











child and the majesty of a queen. I had 
a wild hope that she might invite me in- 
side the little house which stood on the 
site of the shrine that I was in search of. 
I wanted to learn more about it—about 
many things. I wanted to hear her voice 
again. 

“Whereabouts was it that they dis- 
covered the image?” I asked her. 

“Over there,” she said, and indicated 
a spot where I could see the round bricked 
edge of a well. 

I went near to make a closer inspec- 
tion. She remained standing where she 
was. The well, to my surprise, was full 
of clear, spring water. I turned round 
to comment on it for I had understood 
that it had been long dried up and filled 
in, but to my disappointment she was no 
longer there. She had retired indoors 
whilst I was inspecting the Lady well. 

















THIS LADY WHO HAD THE SIMPLICITY OF A CHILD AND THE MAJESTY OF A QUEEN 
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I retraced my steps with a feeling that 
I had been taken into another world 
where the angels smiled at the triviality 
of human wisdom; at the importance that 
we set on unessentials. The value of a 
token is the value of the thing it stands 
for, I told myself. The Sign of the 
Cross is made with the finger on the air. 
It is “excellent neither in size nor work- 
manship,” yet its content is—the doctrine 
of the Blessed Trinity, and of the In- 
carnation, and the Redemption. It was 
almost as though someone were telling: 
me these new, strange things. The 
crowned Madonna was reminding her 
children that the Word was made flesh. 
Her royal robe was the mantle spread: 
round the children who fled to her for 
safety when “the old religion was in the 
melting pot.” 

I had reached the spot where I had 
rested on my way. My legs which had 
seemed to be walking on air, began to 
make themselves felt. I heard a faint 
note of music. The violin was still ac- 
companying the human voice, and they 
were playing the same piece—the Ave 
Maria. I recognized the last lingering 
strain. I sat down for a second time. I 
discovered that I was extraordinarily 
tired. “A crown for a queen, a mantle for 
a mother,” I repeated softly. But in my 
mind’s eye I carried my own image of 
what the Mother would be like. Surely 
she would be something like the woman 
with whom I had been speaking? 


HE music had ceased. I sat up. I 

had very nearly if not actually fall- 
en asleep by the wayside, like one of the 
weary pilgrims of other days! I must 
be getting on my way. I must go round 
by the church. I wanted to get another 
word with that sad-eyed old shepherd 
whose sheep were astray in strange pas- 
tures. I wanted to tell him not to be afraid 
for there were nearly four hundred 
million Christians in the world whose 
faith in the Divinity of the Babe of 
Bethlehem could not be moved because 
they possessed, each and all, his image of 
a Queen-Mother. So long as Mary of 
Nazareth was crowned and robed regally 
no one might doubt the divinity of her 
Son. 

It had become a long, laborious walk 
down the leafy lane. I had caught sight 
of the garden from which the music 
came. A man was sitting there in a 
deck chair with a newspaper on his 
knees. The gramophone cabinet stood 
nearby. My mind was full of that other 
wild little garden with the well, and the 
little white house, and its inmate. The 
rector would be able to tell me who she 
was. Was she some holy lady “living in- 
cluse” like the old anchoresses? I would 
like to know her name. I would like some 
day to go back and thank her—for some- 
thing. 

The little white-haired rector was 
standing at his gate. He hailed my ap- 


pearance eagerly. “I am so very vexed 
with myself,” he said. “I expect you 
have been to have a look at the old well, 
and I ought to have given you directions ; 
there is a short cut across the meadow.” 

“I found it all right, thank you,” I told 
him. “It was just on the left at the bend 
of the road. You might perhaps be able 
to tell me if the cottage standing there 
now is a replica of the ancient one. I 
spoke to the lady who lives there but I 
forgot to ask her.” 

“You found the wrong place,” he said. 
“There is no cottage there. It’s just a 
bare field with a well in it.” 

“But,” I protested, “I saw the well; 
and there was a house right enough, just 
at the bend of the road.” 

He shook his head at me and laughed. 
“You must have dreamt it,” he said. 
“Perhaps you had a rest by the way and 
took a nap?” 

I remained gazing at him, speechless. 
He evidently knew what he was talking 
about. And I had taken a rest by the 
wayside. And I had been conscious of 
dropping off. But the dropping off had 
been after my visit to the shrine. I asked 
myself rapidly: had I paid a visit to the 
shrine; or had I simply taken a dream 
journey thither ?—An expedition which, 
unlike the usual dream process, had re- 
turned me, as it were, to my own door- 
step—brought me back to the starting 
point in the journey—the place where I 
had fallen asleep ? 

Everything seemed to point to that 
theory being the correct one. 


HE sound of the music and the sense 
of fatigue had penetrated my awak- 
ening senses. The dream and the reality 
had fused, as it were. The whole thing— 
the adventure round the corner of the 
road—might have taken place during the 
“Nunc ct in hora mortis nostrae,’ and 
I had awakened in the midst of the 
“Amen.” 
But awake or dreaming, something 
had happened. Did it really matter how 
—in what mode, the Blessed Mother of 





God had communicated to me the sub. 
stance of a truth in search of which I had 
made a pilgrimage to the Royal Nazareth 
at the bend of the road? 

“Take care of your miraculous image,” 
I told the gentle-faced shepherd, “for 
Mary of Nazareth and Mary Queen of 
Heaven are joint guardians of Babe who 
was true God and true man. She will 
not let them put the old Faith into the 
melting-pot.” 

He gazed at me, full of perplexity, yet 
with a kind of timid hope in his eyes, 
His beloved Bible had told him vainly 
about the Woman clothed with the sun, 
“I had meant to give it to the museum,” 
he said, “but perhaps it rightly belongs 
here.” 

When I left him I slipped back into the 
little church and made my way to the 
vestry. There I opened the press and 


paid reverence to the blackened, age-old. 


image standing there. 

Surely the voluminous mantle, so 
crudely depicted—could it be by angelic 
hands ?—would cover and protect the 
little disinherited shepherd of motherless 
souls? The Mother’s mantle was cut to 
the needs of the human race. 

I knelt down in the little vestry which 
had once been the Lady chapel and said 
my first “Hail, Mary.” I said it in Latin 
for I knew it in no other language. And 
in my heart I held the image of my 
Queen. 

So there it remains. I visited the site 
of the ancient shrine, but there was no 
little white house there. The well was 
filled in and only indicated by its stone 

~mouth. A strange, sacred, forgotten 
spot, like so many others in England. 

Psychic folk might call in their in- 
vestigators and find a solution as apart 
from the dream theory as from the super- 
natural. The story of the pious foundress 
of the cottage shrine which was built to 
resemble a little house in Palestine would 
doubtless have interested them. But I 
have been careful not to tell my story to 
“psychic folk.” I would far sooner tell 
it to those who have ears to hear. 


Requiem 


By Francis MacManus 


OW it is quiet in autumnal woods 
Where no song is nor flutter on a bough; 
The woods are gaunt as ruined abbeys now 
And all the trees are monks in tattered hoods. 
It is so still that you may hear the flight 


Of leaves that si 


e ea 


wards to their sleep 


And feel as sad as they when drowsed they creep 
Beneath the pall of earth for death’s short night. 
If then you hearken, mourning for the dead, 
You’ll hear the wind’s deep organ and the drone 
Of chanted requiems while each tree’s head 
Sways to the anguish of the undertone. 


The candle of the wake is 


uenched when soon 


God’s Hand extinguishes the harvest-moon. 
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Purcatory is a word which 
designates the place and state in which 
the souls of the just who lave departed 
this life with the guilt of venial sin, or 
with the temporal punishment due to sin 
satisfied, suffer until they have paid 
all their debts to Divine Justice. Purga- 
tory therefore refers to the conditions of 
those who have died. 

When a person dies, where does he 
go? That is, where does his soul go? 
Of course, everybody knows where his 
body goes. That is buried in the earth, 
or laid in a mausoleum, or, perhaps, is 
burned to ashes in a erematory. Those 
who believe that a man does not wholly 
die, but that his soul survives the death 
of the body, must come to some conclu- 
sion about the condition of the separated 
soul. 

Catholics believe that the saints—those 
who have lived in perfect charity and 
died without any guilt or debt to Divine 
Justice go immediately to Heaven. 
Catholics also believe that those who 
die in the state of mortal sin—that is 
those who are enemies of God—whether 
Catholics, Protestants, infidels, or what 
not—go immediately to Hell. 

But how about those who are God’s 
friends, and yet die with lesser sins and 
the debt of temporal punishment for sins 
which they were sincerely sorry for, and 
yet which they did not fully atone for? 
Surely, they cannot be admitted imme- 
diately into Heaven, for “there shall not 
enter into it anything that is defiled” 
(Apoc. 21:29); nor shall they be 
punished with eternal punishments in 
Hell, because they were not incorrigible 
and hardened in sin. 

Purgatory is the place where they shall 
0, in order that they may be made ready 
and fit to be admitted into‘Heaven. There 
the full debt to Divine Justice must be 
mid even to “the last farthing” (Matt. 
526). The guilt of their lesser sins will 
removed, and the punishment due to 
il their sins will be satisfied. Then, 
ater this purifying process has been 
completed, they will be admitted into 
Heaven, 

This is a very consoling doctrine. It 
‘ids both extremes—laxity and 
severity—in regard to the dead. Those 
who deny the existence of Purgatory, 
® most Protestants who have any 
thoughts on the subject do, place them- 
elves in a very awkward situation. 

either tacitly admit that all who 
fi¢ will be admitted into Heaven, no 
Matter what kind of lives they have led; 
® that all are condemned to Hell after 
















By Edward Tigue 


death, no matter how good they may 
have been. It’s either Heaven or Hell 
after death, if there is no middle state like 
Purgatory. 

The majority of men and women are 
neither saints nor sinners—that is, 
neither wholly innocent nor wholly 
wicked. Take Catholics, for instance. 
Most Catholics, perhaps, are friends of 
God, but not very close friends; not 
friends who love Him so much that they 
would suffer the loss of anything rather 
than offend Him. They aim to avoid the 
greater sins, but are not so careful of 
the lesser sins. They may even fall into 
grievous sins sometimes, but they be- 
come sorry for them and make an act 
of contrition, receive the Sacrament of 
Penance, are absolved, and so become 
friends of God again. They perform the 
penance imposed on them by the priest, 
and then forget all about their sins. 

Then again, they may not perform all 
the penance; or they may not perform it 
in such a manner as to make entire satis- 
faction; that is, they may not by doing 
penance withdraw their hearts from their 
former sins and conceive hatred for 
them and they will not fall into them 
again. There are so many ways that 
people who have sinned may not be 
wholly converted to God. God does not 
expect miracles of human beings, that is 
true. But He does expect as much con- 
trition and penance for sins as they merit 
and as much as a person with the aid of 
Divine grace can perform. 

He not only expects but positively 
commands that all men, but especially 
Christians, shall love Him with all their 
whole mind, will, heart and strength 
(Luke. 10:27). How many really love 
Him in this way? Most Christians 
endeavor to effect a compromise between 
loving God and loving the world. So 
when a person comes to die he may be 
God’s friend, but not a close and intimate 
friend. In other words, not a perfect 
lover. 


HERE may be venial sins on his 
soul which he never remembered, or 

for which he was not truly sorry. Lies, 
remissness in prayer, coming a few 
minutes late for Mass without excuse, 
leaving Mass without cause just before 
the end, unkindness, anger, and things 
of that kind—they are venial sins. Now, 
if the soul has those venial sins on it, 
it is not fit to be admitted into Heaven. 
Or, if the sinner is truly sorry for all 
his sins, big and little, but has not fully 
done penance for them, and dies before 
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this is done—what then? Is he fit to 
enter into Heaven? Certainly not. “Thy 
eyes are too pure to behold evil and He 
cannot look on iniquity.” (Hab. 1:13). 

Or, thirdly, if a person has merited 
pardon for his sins, but his inclinations 
toward them are still strong and draw 
him back from throwing himself whole- 
heartedly into the love and service of 
God—do you think that God will say 
to him after. death—‘“well done!” Not 
very likely. 

Where do people like this go to after 
they die? The Catholic Church says 
that they go to Purgatory, where they 
are to suffer and atone for all the defects 
that remain in their souls, and so made fit 
to go to Heaven. 

This seems a very reasonable doctrine 
to a person who thinks about it at all, but 
the question is—“where did the Catholic 
Church get this doctrine?” Did she 
make it up so as to explain the different 
lots of men after death, as a convenient 
way of solving the difficulty? By no 
means. The Church did not invent this 
doctrine. She received it from God, 
Who alone knows what happens after 
death. 


HERE did God reveal the exist- 

ence of Purgatory? A person may 
read the Bible from cover to cover and 
never meet with the word Purgatory. 
Yes, he will never meet with the word 
Purgatory, because the word Purgatory 
is not in the Bible. No more than the 
words Incarnation, Trinity, Sunday, etc., 
are in the Bible. But the ground for the 
doctrine will be found in the Bible. 

.The first reference which we have for 
the doctrine of Purgatory is to be found 
in the Book of Machabees, (12 :39-46). 
There we read the story of the soldiers 
of Judas Machabeus who had died with 
some offerings made to pagan idols on 
them, which they were forbidden to 
take. Therefore they died with sin on 
their souls. Judas Machabeus took pity 
on them and sent twelve thousand drach- 
mas to Jerusalem in order to have prayers 
offered up for their souls. He assumed 
either that they were not guilty of 
mortal sin, or, if guilty, repented before 
they died. The Bible approves his ac- 
tion by saying: “It is therefore a holy 
and wholesome thought to pray for the 
dead, that they may be loosed from their 
sins.” 

Protestants do not admit that the two 
books of Machabees are canonical or 
inspired, but the Catholic Church says 
that they are. She ought to know, for 
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she is guided by-the Holy Ghost (John 
14:26). Even though these were not in- 
spired books, they are at least historical. 
Being historical, they prove what was the 
belief of the Jews in this matter. 


GAIN, Our Lord in His teaching re- 
ferred to a state in the next world, 
which the Church calls Purgatory, when- 
He spoke of a sin which will not be for- 
given, either in this world or the next 
(Matt. 12:32). Evidently there must 
be some sins which may be forgiven in 
the next world, like idle words (Matt. 
12:36). But that world cannot be 
Heaven, for there is no need for forgive- 
ness there; it could not be Hell, for there 
is no possibility of pardon there. There- 
fore there must be some middle state 
where sins may be forgiven. That 
middle state is Purgatory. 

Whenever Our Lord spoke about God 
rewarding everyone according to His 
works, (Matt. 16:27) He implicitly 
meant Purgatory. As we have seen 
above, all men are not saints, nor are 
all hardened sinners. They are good, 
though not wholly good. Therefore, to 
reward a person according to his werks 
will mean in many cases that those who 
loved God and tried to keep His law, but 
fell now and again and had a kind of 
hankering for sin, will be saved, but “so 
as by fire” (1 Cor. 3:15). They will go 
to Purgatory. 

Then, too, the tradition of the Church 
has always admitted the existence of 
Purgatory and sanctioned prayers for 
the souls detained there. The Church, 
that is the Catholic Church, could never 
have allowed this if it was mere super- 
stition. Masses and prayers for the 
dead and the giving of alms for their 
benefit have been practiced from the very 
beginning of the Church. Tertullian 
said that it was customary to offer Masses 
for the dead on their anniversaries. He 
lived in the second century. 

St. Augustine appealed to his friends 
that they pray for the soul of his mother 
St. Monica. Evidently he believed that 
there was a Purgatory. He lived in the 
fourth century. St. Gregory (fourth 
century) summed up the practice of the 
Church from the beginning as follows: 
“This we preach, holding to the teaching 
of the truth, and this is our belief; this 
the universal Church holds, by praying 
for the dead, that they may be loosed 
from sins.” This was the belief of the 
Church until the Reformation in the 
sixth century. 

Calvin, Founder of the Calvinist 
Church, now known as the Presbyterian, 
termed the Catholic doctrine regarding 
Purgatory “a pernicious invention of 
Satan, which renders the Cross of Christ 
useless.” Nevertheless he was forced to 
admit that the custom of praying for the 
dead was as old as Christianity. Martin 
Luther called the doctrine of Purgatory 
a “spawn of the devil.” He held that 


the doctrine could not be proved from the 
Scriptures. Pope Leo X solemnly con- 
demned him for this opinion. 
Purgatory is not named as such in the 
Bible, as said above, but the foundation 
of the dogma is there. It is a false as- 
sumption to hold that only doctrines ex- 


’ plicitly mentioned in the Bible should 


be held as true. The Bible nowhere 
claims to be the only source of Divine 
revelation. No. 22 of the Thirty-Nine 
Articles composed during the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth of England, the official 
creed of the Church of England, calls 
the doctrine of Purgatory “a fond thing, 
vainly invented, and grounded upon no 
warrant of Scripture, but rather re- 
pugnant to the word of God.” 

In their zeal for the “pure Gospel” 
the Reformers showed themselves harsh 
towards the souls of the dead. They im- 
plied that there were only two states after 
this life—Heaven and Hell. By so doing 
they assumed the belief that when a 
person died he went either to Heaven or 
to Hell. This left the majority of men 
who were dead in a very precarious 
state, and afforded no consolation to their 
living relatives and friends. It was not 
so much their zeal for the “pure Gospel” 
that made them condemn the teaching 
of the Catholic Church on Purgatory, 
but their desire to get some of the money 
which Catholics were in the habit of 
giving for Masses. and prayers in favor 
of the Souls in Purgatory. 


T is very convenient for the satisfac- 

tion of avarice to hold that the purpose 
for which the money is donated is “the 
invention of the devil” and “not taught 
in Scripture.” It is like Luther’s teach- 
ing that the Epistle of St. James was an 
“Epistle of straw” because the Apostle 
flatly contradicted his teaching on justifi- 
cation by faith alone. Luther tore this 
Epistle out of his Bible! Very con- 
venient, but not very logical. 

Henry VIII confiscated the Mass 
foundations attached to many churches 
and shrines of the realm because the use 
of such money for Masses and prayers 
for the dead was a “superstition.” He 
confiscated the money in order to enrich 
himself. Yet it is strange that when he 
came to die he left large sums for Masses 
for his own soul. Evidently he con- 
sidered the doctrine of Purgatory a com- 
fortable one when he thought of his own 
future. _ 

Whatever may be the thoughts of non- 
Catholics on the fate of souls after death, 
the Catholic Church teaches two very 
definite things about Purgatory: in the 
Council of Florence (1439) the faith of 
the Church regarding Purgatory was 
defined in the following article of faith: 
“souls are cleansed by purgatorial pains 
after death, and in order that they may 
be ‘rescued’ from these pains they are 
benefited by the suffrages of the living 
faithful, by the Sacrifice of the Mass, 





prayers, alms and other works of piety.” 
The Council of Trent (1545-1563), in 
order to combat the reformers, repeateg 
this definition in substance, when jt 
taught that “the Catholic Church jp. 
structed by the Holy Ghost, has from 
the sacred writings and the ancient 
fathers taught in sacred councils and 
very recently in this ecumenical synod 
that there is a Purgatory, and that the 
souls detained in it are helped by the 
suffrages of the faithful, but especially 
by the acceptable Sacrifice of the Altar.” 


HEREFORE Catholics have the as- 

surance of faith itself that there isa 
Purgatory, where souls undergo purifica- 
tion after this life in order to be made fit 
to enter Heaven. This faith is conform. 
able to common sense and sane senti- 
ment; it corresponds both with the 
Justice of God which must punish sin, 
and with the Mercy of God which does 
not punish sin beyond its desert. 

What kind of pains do the souls in 
Purgatory suffer? The Church has not 
defined anything about this except to 
teach that they are purified in “purga- 
torial pains.” We know that the prin- 
cipal suffering of the Holy Souls is the 
temporary loss of the vision of God. 
Their sins and debts to Divine Justice 
impede the full realization of the joy of 
Heaven. The souls in Purgatory know 
more keenly than they did in this life the 
excellence of the love of God. They 
realize to the full what the command 
means to love God with the whole soul, 
the whole heart, the whole mind, and all 
one’s strength. (Luke 10:27). 

They are no longer subject to the dis- 
tractions of life on earth, which draw 
away the mind and heart from the con- 
templation of God and fix them on what 
is not God and oftentimes what is posi- 
tively evil. In Purgatory the soul thinks 
only the goodness and delight of the 
Divine Presence which it is not worthy 
to behold. The concentration of its 
thought on this subject is such that it 
conceives the most intense longing to be- 
hold Him Who is all good, all truth, 
and all beauty. This very longing causes 
a kind of spiritual fire in their souls. Itis 
a bitter pain but yet a pain which they 
love. They know that they will one 
day see God, but when they do not know. 
They are like a lover who is temporarily 
separated from his beloved, and who 
watches and hungers for her return. He 
thinks of nothing but of the hour whet 
they shall meet again. So with the Holy 
Souls, 

It is sometimes said that they would 
not wish to be taken out of Purgatory 
until their purification is complete. They 
know now what God is and how ur 
worthy they are to see Him. So they 
wish nothing more than to be made per- 
fect for His sake. They are like a bride 
on her wedding day who does not wish 
her beloved to arrive and marry her ¢ 
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she is ready to receive him. She wishes There is one thing generally admitted works to others less fortunate. If the 


to look her very best so that she may 
please his eyes above all others. This is 
the principal pain of Purgatory. It is 
the temporary deprivation of the vision 
of God. 

There is also according to common 
Catholic teaching, though it is not an 
article of faith, the pain of sense. What 
this pain really is the Church does not 
say. Many theologians teach that the 
souls in Purgatory suffer from an agency 
which is’ called fire ; hence the expression 
“the fire or flames of Purgatory.” Shake- 
speare mentions this in the address of 
the ghost of Hamlet’s father to Hamlet: 


“T am thy father’s spirit; 

Doomed for a certain term to walk the 
night, 

And for the day confined to fast in fires, 

Till the foul crimes done in my days of 
nature 

Are burnt and purged away.” 


HE teaching of theologians, espe- 

cially in the Latin Church, that fireis 
the instrument of the pain of sense, seems 
to rest on the saying of St. Paul: “For 
other foundation no man can lay but that 
which is laid, which is Jesus Christ. Now 
if any man build upon this foundation, 
gold, silver, precious stones, wood, hay, 
stubble; every man’s work shall be 
manifest, for the day of the Lord shall 
declare it, because it shall be revealed 
by fire; and the fire shall try every man’s 
work of what sort it is. If any man’s 
work abide which he hath built thereon 
he shall receive a reward. If any man’s 
work burn he shall suffer loss, but he him- 
self shall be saved, yet so as by fire.” 
(1 Cor. 3:2 et seq.). Our Lord too said: 
“every victim shall be salted with fire 
(Mark 9:49), which some interpret as 
meaning that the souls in Purgatory shall 
be cleansed by fire. 

Many revelations have been received 
by the Saints regarding Purgatory, 
which show that the souls are in the 
midst of a devouring fire and subject to 
all manner of suffering. No Catholic is 
obliged to believe these private revela- 
tions; he is free to accept or reject them 
according to his good judgment. Some 
of-them, like those of St. Catherine of 
Genoa, are very valuable and afford 
good spiritual instruction. She reveals 
that the souls in Purgatory are fired 
with an infinite longing for the posses- 
sion of God, which is fully in agreement 
with sound doctrine. 


The Church in the Canon of the Mass 
speaks of the souls in Purgatory as 
“resting in Christ” and “sleeping the 
sleep of peace.” There is nothing 
fanciful and shocking in these descrip- 
tions. Rest and peace; yet there must 
be in such souls an ever increasing fire 
of Divine love within them which in- 
creases their ardent desire to attain to 
the full possession of the Infinite Good. 


by all theologians concerning the Souls 
in Purgatory, and that is that they can no 
longer merit. The day of merit has 
passed, for when death occurs a man is 
cut off from the condition of a wayfarer 
and pilgrim which is essential to the 
gaining of merit for eternal life. “The 
night cometh when no man can work,” 
(John 9:4) is interpreted to mean that 
no merit can be gained after this life. 

In a certain sense the souls in Purga- 
tory are the most helpless of sufferers. 
They are detained in Purgatory for 
purification, which works its effect in 
them in a certain passive manner. They 
cannot assist the work; they must wait 
until the work is done. 

But they may be helped by others. That 
is, merits and satisfactions gained by 
others may be applied to them and their 
needs. Thus, a living person may gain 
a plenary indulgence, and moved by 
charity for some dear deceased person 
apply it to that soul. If accepted by God 
and applied to that soul, its satisfaction 
will be completed and made fit to enter 
in Heaven. 

This communication of spiritual merits 
and satisfactions between the living and 
the dead is the effect of the Communion 
of Saints. The Saints are not merely 
those living eternally with God, but also 
those in Purgatory and on earth—the 
Church Triumphant, Suffering and 
Militant. They all form one great family 
of which Christ is the Head. Christ 
compared Himself to a vine and those 
who believed in Him to the branches: “I 
am the Vine and you are the branches.” 
(John 15:5). As the branches partake 
of the nourishment of the vine from their 
union with it, so the faithful who live 
in the charity of Christ receive from 
Him Divine graces, and in turn can 
suffer for and contribute of their good 


members of an earthly family can pray 
and assist one another, why cannot the 
members of Christ who are united with 
each other in faith, hope and charity con- 
tribute to each other’s well being? 


HE Church expressly teaches, as 

said above, that the souls in Purga- 
tory are helped by the suffrages of the 
faithful, and especially by the acceptable 
sacrifice of the Mass. These prayers and 
sacrifices are offered to God by the faith- 
ful with the petition that they be accepted 
by Him and applied to the souls intended 
to be helped. God will always accept good 
works offered in the spirit of charity, but 
as to their application to certain souls for 
whom we pray, there may always be 
some doubt. God we know is all wise and 
all merciful. Whatever appears good to 
Him we may be sure He will do. 

The consoling doctrine of the Com- 
munion of Saints and the Souls in 
Purgatory are brought to bear especially 
in the month of November with All 
Saints Day and All Souls. It is good to 
recall to mind that those united in Christ 


on earth are also fellow citizens of the 


Saints in glory and also of those in the 
process of being purified in Purgatory. 
The doctrine of Purgatory is not a 
fanciful invention of man, nor the work 
of the devil, nor without warrant in Holy 
Scripture, nor derogatory to the merits 
and mediatorship of Christ. No, Purga- 
tory is the revelation of God as made 
known in both the Bible and Tradition, 
at once the work of His wisdom and His 
mercy. What should affect us all 
especially is that there may be souls in 
Purgatory now—our relatives, friends, 
and benefactors, who cry out to us “Have 
mercy on me, have mercy on me, at least 
you my friends, for the Hand of the Lord 
hath touched me.” 











Sonnet LV 


(From the Italian of Michelangelo) 
By Helen Grace Smith 


F of Thy goodness, Lord, it should befall, 
I That at my wish full many a happy year 
Be added to those past, less fair, less dear 
Would life become to me; each joy would pall 
As life time lengthened, for the soul is thrall 
Of earthly joys which fade as they draw near, 
And hurt the while they tempt, and disappear 
Like visions of a dream ethereal; 


But when my faith and love by Thy dear grace 
Are both renewed, with ardor and with zeal, 
The world I well may conquer. Draw me still 
By Thy strong hand to my true dwelling place, 
By power of mercy that my soul — feel 

No longer the resistance of self will. 

















WOMAN TO WOMAN 


A BOYHOOD TRAGEDY 

ERY near to our house lives a family 

with a boy of eleven. He has charm- 
ing manners—his cap is the first off of 
the whole gang’s and he hops from chair 
or floor when I come in before the rest 
are even started up. His quiet and polite- 
ness seemed a grand thing to me, usu- 
ally surrounded by noisy cohorts to 
whom company manners are merely a 
necessary evil. But I know now that 
his is a dangerous quiet. His mother 
won’t let him go out much with the other 
boys—they are too rough. She fre- 
quently invites little girls in to play with 
him because they behave so much more 
nicely. She won’t buy him a ball or a 
bat and he can’t be a Boy Scout because 
she would be afraid to let him go on a 
hike, and so on and on. And there is no 
one to tell that mother what a danger- 
ous thing she is doing, what explosives 
are being stored in that boy which on 
some future day will burst and blow him 
up—or at least cripple him for life. When 
that happens she will break into tears and 
say he is just like his father and how 
could he act that way when she had 
slaved so for him and loved him. 

A much abused little word that one is 
—love. I look at the rest of the gang 
cluttering up my living room with their 
valuable débris of boyhood, asking for 
potatoes and bacon for a fire on the 


rocks, scuffing happily just for the sake of scuffling—and I 
feel so sorry for the quiet little boy who may some day meet 
with disaster in a grown-up world and have no background of 
strength to cope with it. I admit to a bumping heart some- 


By 
Katherine Burton 


times when I watch my youngest shouting at me from a tall tree 


or starting for school with his football equipment slung round 
him—but better a little fear in a mother’s heart than a life of 
fears and phobias for her unlucky son, because she put her 


fears into him when he was 





—or less. A healthy woman has no need 
of a hospital, if she has any sort of home 
of her own (recent statistics seem to 
show that there are not nearly so many 
childbirth deaths in homes as there are in 
hospitals, so it seems safer too) and the 
one place where she might well spend her 
money is on a good nurse for as many 
weeks as she can afford to have her. As 
for a general doctor not being so efficient 
as a specialist in such cases, allow me to 
mention the Dionne quintuplets, all five 
of whom are alive and well, thanks to the 
effort of one country doctor. Any woman 
who pays a thousand dollars to have a 
baby born either is rich enough to afford 
it, or she wants to keep up with the 
Joneses who can afford it, or she is being 
made a fool of by some greedy doctor. 

My Constant Reader also accuses me 
of something else—she says it is “really 
very foolish to write you and be frank 
with you because judging from your short 
article recently on women staying home 
instead of going to maternity hospitals is 
proof you do not know what you are 
writing about. How many babies have 
you had? No more than I and yet you 
try to tell us all about this.” Well, if I 
must be personal, I want to say to her 
that I have had three. 

The same letter—a very lengthy one— 
contains much of pathos in regard to the 
attitudes of certain Catholics to the 


Church, especially in regard to the subject of family limitation. 
I shall talk about this in another issue, but if the girl who wrote 
me will write again and send me her name and address I shall 
be more than glad to write her personally. 


THOUGHT FOR FOOD—ORANGE TOAST 


LICE white bread quite thin. 
lightly on the other. 


Toast well on one side, 
Make a mixture of twice as much 
butter as sugar, plus orange 





still too young to see their 


peel grated fine—about a tea- 





unreality. 


MONTH OF ALL SAINTS 


spoonful to a tablespoonful of 
the butter. Spread this mix- 





HOSPITALS—DOCTORS 
—BABIES 


AND, after discussing 
young sons, let me go on 

to answer the letter of a cer- 
tain young woman from Bos- 


ton who is a Constant Reader _ 


but an anonymous one, and 
her annoyance at a recent edi- 
torial of mine wherein I said 
that. babies need not cost a 
fortune to bring into the 
world. She lists her sister’s 
six children as having cost 
from a thousand for the first 
to two hundred for the last. 
Only four, she adds bitterly, 
are paid for. Well, there are 
plenty of doctors in this coun- 
try who will bring a child into 
the world for a hundred dollars 





Our love for Mary is a thing somewhat apart 
from our love for the other Saints—so much so 
perhaps that we feel she is different from the rest 
—a saint, we admit, but the Saint of Saints. Others 
bear but one name, one title, but the titles of Our 
Lady are almost without number: they are as many 
and more than the names in her litany where every 
phrase as it drops from her lips hails her by some 
lovely attribute. She is the Protector of Saints, 
and she has been always protected by them in turn. 
Her childhood was spent with those who bear that 
title. Her later years were in the company of 
martyrs who were to become saints. One feels 
them about her always, this her guard, her battalion 
of honor, those who have fought for her and died 
for her in all ages and climes, patriarchs and 
confessors, popes and martyrs and virgins. And 
gathered about her too are the sinners who are 
her children, who “walk in forest of her forms and 
faces,” protected by her and protecting her, de- 
fended by and defending her. Arc next to arc, 
together they form a shining circle closed against 
all who would harm her. And in the centre of that 
circle of love she stands, who is the heart of love. 
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ture over the lightly toasted 
side of toast and put in the 
oven just long enough to let 
it melt into the toast. Easy- 
to-please children and fussy 
tea visitors alike pronounce 
this good. 


COMMUNISM 


COMMUNIST was tell- 

ing his audience how 
wonderful the future would 
be when Communism ruled. 
“You'll ride in limousines and 
eat strawberries and cream.” 
One man in the audience ob- 
jected—“But, I don’t like 
strawberries.” The annoyed 
orator leaned out and shook 
his fist at the dietary objector. 
“You'll eat ’em and like ’em.” 
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MELCHISEDECH: 


KING AND PONTIFF 


A Fourth Prototype of the Passion from the Book of Genesis 
By Herbert McDevitt, C.P. 


Our of the mists of time he came, 
this priest of the Most High God. Silence 
veils his past and shrouds his future as 
he stands out clearly in the light of re- 
corded history for the space of one brief 
episode. Between his abrupt appearance 
and sudden departure, he becomes a ma- 
jestic figure shadowing forth sublime and 
eternal mysteries. In a few words— 
three verses—the sacred writer sets down 
what he did and what he said—enough to 
point him out as one of the most sig- 
nificant and wonderful types of Christ. 
This we know, not through some fanciful 
resemblance, but through the unerring 
truth of Holy Scripture. The Holy 
Ghost inspired Moses to record the inci- 
dent, David to prophesy concerning it 
and St. Paul to give a beautiful inter- 
pretation of its literal and mystical mean- 
ing. Contemplating the heroic figure of 
Melchisedech, the Apostle declares in 
tones of awe and admiration that he was 
‘likened unto the Son of God.” An at- 
tentive study of the person and action of 
this king-priest will lead us to the same 
reverent conclusion. 

Chodorlahomor, in league with three 
other kings, attacked and overcame the 
king of Sodom and his four allies who 
had revolted from him. Among his cap- 
tives were Lot, the nephew of Abram, and 
his entire family. When the great patri- 
arch learned this, he gathered a small 
army, pursued and overcame the kings 
and delivered the prisoners of war. On 
his triumphant return, the king of Sodom 
went out to meet him, to claim his share 
in the victory. But Melchisedech, the 
King of Salem, bringing forth bread and 
wine, for he was a priest of the most high 
God, blessed him and said: “Blessed be 
Abram by the most high God, who 
created heaven and earth. And blessed 
be the most high God, by whose protec- 
tion the enemies are in thy hands. And 
he (Abram) gave him the tithes of all.” 
(Gen. 14:18-20.) As though there had 
been no interruption, the king of Sodom 
speaks, while Melchisedech vanishes 
from the scene, not to be mentioned again 
until David, in prophetic vision, sees him 
4 a type of the future Messias. 

The lack of any record of his origin, the 
omission of all mention of his later life, 


is in itself striking and always did im- 
press the Jewish mind. This fact stands 
out in the book of Genesis where there are 
such long and exact genealogies of the 
patriarchal families. But Melchisedech 
has neither ancestors, nor descendants; 
he seems indeed to be “without father, 
without mother, without genealogy, hav- 
ing neither beginning of days, nor end 
of life, but likened unto the Son of God.” 
(Hebr. 7:3.) Our Lord was begotten 
before all ages in the bosom of His Father. 
And, in the fullness of time “the genera- 
tion of Christ was in this wise . . . His 
mother . . . was found with child... 
of the Holy Ghost.” (Matt. 1:18.) 
Though He is born in Bethlehem, ‘His 
going forth is from the beginning, from 
the days of eternity.” (Micheas 5:2.) 
“Jesus Christ, yesterday, today, and the 
same forever’—Son of the Eternal 
Father, Son of the Virgin Mother. “A 
God-man alone could redeem the human 


race. For He had not been taken at all,” 
says St. Augustine, “or seen... or 
smitten ... or crucified ...or have 


died, unless He had been Man.” Nor 
could all this have availed in the way of 
salvation for men unless He had also 
been God. In the divine plan, the Pas- 
sion of Christ was to be the fulfillment of 
the words of the Psalmist: “Justice and 
Peace have kissed.” 

“Melchisedech . . . first indeed, by in- 
terpretation, is king of Justice, and then 
also king of Salem, that is, king of 
Peace.” (Hebr. 7:2.) That he pre- 
figured Our Lord is clearly evident in 
the one hundred and ninth Psalm. In 
one of the most exalted moments of. his 
prophetic insight into the mysteries of 
God, David hears the Father speaking to 
His Son and conferring on Him both 
Kingship and Priesthood: “The Lord 
said to my Lord, sit Thou at my right 
hand until I make Thy enemies Thy 
foot-stool. The Lord will send forth 
the sceptre of Thy ‘power out of Sion 
. . . From the womb before the day-star 
I begot Thee. The Lord hath sworn and 
He will not repent: Thou art a priest 
forever according to the order of Mel- 
chisedech.” 

By every right and title Jesus is King. 
Born to sit upon the throne of David His 
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Father, acknowledged as a King by the’ 
Three Wise Men from the East, perse- 
cuted as a rival by Herod, acclaimed by 
the people as a king on two occasions, 
presented by Pilate to the people as their 
King, rejected by them in favor of 
Caesar, crucified with a kingly title over 
His head, yet Jesus steadfastly refused all 
temporal claims and titles to kingship, as- 
serting that His kingdom is not of this 
world. It was a kingdom not yet in His 
power, for it was held by principalities 
and powers, the rulers of the world of this 
darkness, the spirits of wickedness—a 
kingdom wherein sin and disorder pre- 
vailed—an ancient kingdom dating from 
man’s submission to diabolical suggestion 
and strengthened by centuries of servi- 
tude to vice. It was this kingdom of souls 
which Jesus claimed and proposed to ac- 
quire, not by inheritance, though it was 
His birthright from His Father, (Ps. 2) 
but by purchase, by the payment of an 
Infinite Price in order to fulfill all 
Justice, not by treaty, but by conquest, 
in order to establish an everlasting King- 
dom of Peace. 


IN is a debt which mere man could 

never pay. Neither gold nor silver, 
neither the sacrifice of countless animals 
nor a holocaust of humanity could 
satisfy the Justice of God for an infinite 
offense. Sinful man must remain in the 
debtor’s prison until the last farthing be 
paid. And the keeper of the keys of this 
prison, man’s ancient enemy, the Devil, 
was like a strong man, armed against all 
human efforts for deliverance. A stronger 
than he must come to take away the 
armor wherein he trusted, deliver his 
captives and break his power forever. 
Our King of Justice accomplished all 
this. Unspotted and undefiled by any 
taint of sin, He freely offered Himself a 
Sacrifice on the Cross—a Sacrifice which 
satisfied God’s Justice, merited holiness 
for men and broke the power of Satan 
forever. 

“Justice and abundance of Peace,” de- 
clares the Psalmist with emphatic repeti- 
tion, will characterize the Messianic 
reign. (Ps. 44:7-84.) There could be 
no peace on earth so long as man was 
estranged from God, so long as the 
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claims of Justice were unsatisfied. It 
was granted to the prophets to foresee the 
restoration of man to the friendship of 
God. ‘There shall be no end of peace,” 
says Isaias, because “the Child that is 
born to us, the Son that is given to us, 
shall be called the Prince of Peace.” 
(Is. 9:6-7.) This longed for blessing 
will be'the result of His sufferings. He 
must be “wounded for our iniquities and 
bruised for our sins.” The chastisement 
which He must endure in atonement for 
man’s sin can alone procure peace with 
God. This is finally realized in the Pas- 
sion of Christ. 


~FOW wonderfully and abundantly is 
all this realized in the New Testa- 
ment! The angels at Bethlehem sang the 
new hymn of Redemption: “Glory to God 
in the Highest and on earth Peace to men 
of good-will.” Peace was the legacy 
which Jesus left to His Church before He 
went forth to suffer. It was His greeting 
after His Resurrection, especially em- 
phatic when He instituted the Sacrament 
of Penance—the Sacrament of Peace and 
Reconciliation. It was the precious 
and enduring possession of the early 
Christians, ever in their hearts and on 
their lips. It is the salutation which St. 
Paul sends to them in all his Epistles: 
Grace to you and peace from God, the 
Father, and from Our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” And the cause of this abun- 
dance of peace is the Passion of Christ. 
The holiness of God and the sinfulness of 
man met on Calvary and were reconciled 
through the Blood of His Cross. (Eph. 
2 :14-16; Col. 1-20.) 
Melchisedech is the first to be called 
a priest in Holy Scripture. It is in this 
character that he may be called a Pontiff, 
so sublime are the mysteries of which he 
is the type. “Of whom,” says St. Paul to 
his Jewish converts, “we have much to 
say and hard to be intelligibly under- 
stood, because you are become weak to 
hear.” He then proceeds to show the su- 
periority of Christ’s priesthood, repre- 
sented by Melchisedech, over that of 
Aaron. It is not necessary to enter into 
his argument. It is sufficient to note that 
St. Paul wrote for those who were waver- 
ing in the Faith, who were looking back 
with longing eyes on all they had loved 
in the sacrifices, and in the Priesthood of 
the Temple. His purpose is to show them 
that the Sacrifice of Christ on Calvary is 
all-sufficient. “By one oblation He hath 
perfected forever them that are sancti- 
fied.” There are now no more sacrifices 
for sin. By the same token there is no 
longer an Aaronic Priesthood. Moreover, 
since Jesus was born of the tribe of Juda 
and is an Eternal High-Priest after the 
image of Melchisedech, it must neces- 
sarily follow that the old priesthood, 
exercised by the family of Aaron, who 
was of the tribe of Levi, has come-to an 
end. Knowing the purpose of the Apostle 
in his letter to the Hebrews, we are less 


surprised that he says nothing about 
Melchisedech as foreshadowing the Holy 
Eucharist in his sacrifice of bread and 
wine. But what could be more obvious 
to Jewish converts, who know perfectly 
well the difference between holocausts 
which were wholly consumed—‘the food 
of the Lord’s fire’—and the offerings of 
which priests and people partook. On 
Calvary Jesus was a holocaust for sin; in 
the Eucharist He is a sacrifice of Peace 
and Thanksgiving of which all must eat 
“lest they perish from among the people.” 

Melchisedech offered a sacrifice of 
bread and wine, an unbloody sacrifice, 
“A clean oblation,” which centuries later 
will become the subject of a prophecy by 
Malachy, the last of the Prophets. It was 
a voluntary sacrifice, offered in thanks- 
giving for a victory; it celebrated peace 
and served for the refreshment of the 
soldiers who had engaged in the battle. 
It took place in the presence of Abram, at 
the beginning of his vocation, before God 
changed his name to Abraham, before 
the painful trials which God was to im- 
pose upon him as a preparation and a test 
of his high calling. Present at it was the 
king of Sodom, soon to be destroyed 
along with his subjects by a terrible act 
of divine Justice—a man who stood in 
the presence of an eternal mystery, think- 
ing only of his share in the spoils of war. 
It was a sacrifice accompanied by the 
sacerdotal acts of prayer and blessing, 
thanksgiving to God and blessing upon 
the man chosen by God to be the de- 
pository of His promises of a Redeemer 
and, through him, upon the priesthood 
selected to show forth in bloody sacrifices 
of the Law, the Sacrifice of Calvary. 

The meaning of this is explained and 
fulfilled when “the Lord Jesus, the same 
night in which He was betrayed, took 
bread and giving thanks, broke and said: 
Take ye and eat: this is My Body which 
shall be delivered for you: this do for the 
commemoration of Me. In like manner 
also the chalice, after He had supped, 
saying: This chalice is the New Testa- 
ment in My Blood; this do ye as often 
as you shall drink, for the commemora- 
tion of Me. For as often as you shall 
eat this bread and drink the chalice, you 
shall show forth the death of the Lord 
until He come. Therefore, whosoever 
shall eat this bread or drink the clialice of 
the Lord unworthily, shall be guilty of the 
Body and of the Blood of the Lord... 
forhe . . . eateth and drinketh judgment 
to himself.” (1 Cor. 11:23-29.) 


HAT Jesusgave Himselftothedeath 

of the Cross “because He willed it” 
is manifest by the evidence of His mirac- 
ulous power. More cogent and astounding 
is the proof furnished in the Supper Room 
by a work of His infinite love. With de- 
sire had He desired to eat this Pasch be- 
fore He suffered, in order to leave to His 
Church a perpetual memorial of His re- 
deeming death in the Sacrifice of the 








Mass. Until the end of time it will stand 
as a testimony to all men, that He loved 
each and every one, suffered and died for 
them. There in the cenacle Jesus uttered 
in most glowing accents of love for His 
Father and charity towards men the great 
sacerdotal prayer of intercession for His 
disciples and “for them also who through ¢ 
their word shall believe in Me.” There 
also in that Supper Room He not only 
blessed but consecrated His Apostles 
priests and commanded them to offer the 
Body that was broken and the Blood that 
was shed on the Cross, until He comes 
again in majesty to judge the living and 
the dead. 


HE Massisa Sacrifice of thanksgiy- 
ing for the victory of the Cross, 
through which all the benefits of enduring 
worth have come to us. For this reason 
it is especially called the Eucharist, since 
Jesus offered it while “giving thanks.” 
It is a sacrifice of peace upon which God 
looks “with a propitious and serene coun- 
tenance” because His Son in Whom He 
is well-pleased is there a Victim of ex- 
piation for sin and a High-Priest “al- 
ways living to make intercession for us,” 
By this wonderful institution He has 
prepared a table before us against them 
that afflict us, for this Sacrifice is alsoa 
Sacrament which supplies refreshment 
and strength in the battles of life, in the 
warfare against sin and Satan. It is 
terrible only to the unworthy upon whom 
it brings judgment and condemnation. 
To the good, to those who hunger and 
thirst after justice, it is “a safeguard and 
a remedy of body and soul” leading unto 
life eternal. It supported the Apostles in 
their preaching and_ sustained _ the 
Martyrs in their sufferings ; it gave light 
to the Confessors and chastity to the 
Virgins ; it brought perseverance to peni- 
tents and consolation to widows. In 
every vocation and condition of life, 
Christian men and women found in this 
Divine Banquet a food of ineffable 
sweetness and superhuman strength. 
It only remains for us to do reverence 
to our true Melchisedech, our High- 
Priest, our King of Justice and King of 
Peace. With infinite love, to our eternal 
advantage, Jesus fulfilled the type. It 
became an obligation under the old Law 
for men to offer one-tenth of “the best 
and choicest things” as gifts to the Lord 
for the support of the Levites, who had no 
earthly portion or inheritance among the 
children of Israel. The Levites in turn, 
must offer to the Lord one-tenth of their 
tenth and give it to Aaron the priest. 
(Num. 18:29.) But Abram freely and 
generously gave a tenth of all to Me- 
chisedech, the Pontiff who offered sacri- 
fice, who prayed for him and blessed him. 
Christian priests and people, having re 
ceived infinitely greater benefits from 
their King and Pontiff, should endeavor 
to give to Him “the best and. choicest 
things” in love and service. 
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CAESARO-PAPISM. The domina- 
tion of the Church by the State, espe- 
cially as seen in the Eastern Church 
during the later Roman Empire at 
Constantinople. 

CALATRAVA, ORDER OF. A 
Spanish military order of honor, orig- 
inally founded to defend the country 
against the Moors. 

CALCED (Latin calceus, shoe). A 
name used of some religious orders to 
distinguish them from others whose 
members wear sandals instead of shoes. 


CALEFACTORY (Latin calefacere, 
to make warm). The recreation or 
common-room in a monastery. 


CALENDAR, ECCLESIASTICAL. 
A list of the days of the year with the 
feasts, saints’ days, penitential seasons, 
etc, on their dates. Those which de- 
pend on the date pf Easter vary from 
year to year. In the Latin Church 
every diocese and religious order has 
saints’ days and feasts proper to it, and 


these are inserted into the general cal- 


endar of the Roman Church. There is 
a variety of quite different calendars in 
use among the Catholics of Eastern 
rites. 


CALENDAR, GREGORIAN. The 
revised and corrected annual compuia- 
tion introduced by Pope Gregory XIII 
in 1582. It is now in use throughout 
most of the civilized world, but a few 
bodies of Christians, both Catholic and 
not, still do not use it for ecclesiastical 
purposes. They use instead the old 
Julian calendar, instituted by Julius 
Caesar, which is now thirteen days be- 
hind the Gregorian reckoning. 


CALENDAR OF THE ROMAN 
CHURCH, THE GENERAL. This is 
sometimes called “of the Universal 
Church,” but in fact no Eastern Cath- 
olics use it in any form. All Catholics 
of the Latin rite follow the general cal- 
endar of the Roman Church for all the 
liturgical seasons and principal feasts 
of the year. 

CALUMNY. Accusing someone be- 
hind his back of something which the 
speaker (or writer) knows he is inno- 
cent of. 


CALVARY. 1. The tiny hill just out- 
side the west wall of old Jerusalem 
upon which our Lord was crucified. 2. 
A cross or crucifix mounted on three 
Steps. 3. A crucifix with figures of Our 
Lady and St. John. 


CALVINISM. The theological sys- 
tem of the Protestant John Calvin, d. 
1564. The name is often given to the 
Particular doctrine that God predestines 
some men to everlasting life and others 
to damnation, without reference to their 
0odness or badness. Actually this 


deadly heresy originated with Luther 
and was shared by all the early Protes- 
tant “reformers.” 


Catholic Terms Defined 


By Donald Attwater 


CAMALDOLESE, THE. A small 
independent branch of the Benedictine 
Order, founded by St. Romuald about 
1012. Most of its houses are in Italy 
and a number of the monks live solitary 
lives as hermits. 


CAMERA, THE VENERABLE 
APOSTOLIC (Latin camera, a room). 
The Roman office which administers the 
property of the Holy See. 

CAMPANILE (Italian). <A 
tower or belfry. 


CAMPO SANTO (Italian, holy field). 
A cemetery, especially one whose earth 
has been brought from the Holy Land. 

CANDLEMAS DAY. The feast of 
the Purification of Our Lady, Feb. 2, 
the day on which candles are solemnly 
blessed and distributed. 


CANDLES are used liturgically not 
to give light, but as a mark of joy and 
sign of honor. Those used in the serv- 
ices of the Church must be made of cer- 
tain proportions of pure beeswax, 
according to the purpose for which they 
are to be employed. Unbleached can- 
dles are used at requiem Mass. Votive 
candles are those lighted by the faithful 
and set up before the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, a saint’s statue, etc. The origin 
of this custom is very doubtful: it can 
be regarded as in the nature of a tiny 
offering or simply as a token of honor. 
Ordinarily speaking, the number of can- 
dles prescribed to be on the altar at a 
Low Mass is two only, at a high or 
solemn Mass six, and at a solemn pon- 
tifical Mass seven. The Church does 
not encourage a lavish display of can- 
dles beyond those laid down in the 
rubrics for liturgical occasions. 


CANON (Greek, a rule). This word 
has numerous ecclesiastical meanings. 
1. A person who is a member of a 
cathedral chapter. Their business is to 
carry out divine worship in the Cathe- 
dral, to form the bishop’s council, and 
(occasionally) to recommend or even 
elect a bishop when the see is vacant. 
The dioceses of the United States and 
some other countries do not have cathe- 
dral canons. A member of a collegiate 
chapter,is also called a canon. 2. The 
book used by bishops when celebrating 
Mass, instead of the usual altar-cards. 

CANON, PRIVILEGE OF THE. 
The right of clergy and members of re- 
ligious orders to liberty and protection 
as clerics. Those who maliciously at- 
tack them in any way incur excommuni- 
cation. 

CANON PENITENTIARY. The 
member of a Cathedral chapter ap- 
pointed to hear confessions in certain 
special cases. 

CANON THEOLOGIAN. A theo- 
logical expert appointed in every dio- 
cesan chapter. 


CANON OF THE MASS. The es- 
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sential part of the Mass, beginning with 
the prayer Te igitur after the Sanctus, 
or, more exactly, with the responses be- 
fore the preface, and ending with the 
“Great Amen” before the Our Father. 
Although it is now broken up into sev- 
eral parts, the canon really consists of 
one single eucharistic prayer. The 
Roman canon as a whole dates from 
the fourth century, but has had its pres- 
ent form only from the seventh. The 
whole of the canon (except for the three 
words Nobis quoque peccatoribus) is 
pronounced in an inaudible tone, but 
this was not the primitive practice and 
is still peculiar to the Latin liturgy so 
far as the words of consecration are 
concerned. 


CANON OF SCRIPTURE. The in- 
spired books contained in the Old and 
New Testaments, which together form 
the Christian sacred scriptures or Bible. 

CANONS, THE ECCLESIAS- 
TICAL. Rules, decrees, definitions, 
etc., concerning Christian faith or life 
put forward by competent authority. 
The Code of Canon Law contains 2,414 
canons. 


CANONS REGULAR. Priests who 
are bound by the three vows of religion 
and live in community under a rule. 
Canons regular are distinguished from 
monks in that they must be priests, 
whereas originally it was the exception 
for a monk to be a priest. The Canons 
Regular of St. Augustine consist of sev- 
eral independent orders, of which the 
most important are the Canons Regular 
of the Lateran (founded in the fifth 
century to serve the Lateran cathedral 
in Rome) and the Canons Regular of 
the Immaculate Conception (founded 
1866). The so-called “monks of Great 
St. Bernard” are really Augustinian 
canons, founded by St. Bernard of Men- 
thon about 1004. The other chief order 
is the Canons Regular of Premontre 
(Premonstratensians), founded by St. 
Norbert early in the twelfth century; 
these are represented in the United 
States. Canons regular undertake any 
ecclesiastical work suitable to their state. 
The distinguishing part of their habit is 
the linen rochet. The Premonstraten- 
sians have a white biretta. 

CANONESSES REGULAR. These 
are the female counterpart of the va- 
rious bodies of canons regular. After 
the celebration of the Divine Office they 
often employ themselves in the conduct 
of girls’ schools. Monasteries of secu- 
lar canonesses differed in that they were 
not bound by vows, but very few of 
these institutions now survive. 

CANONICAL HOURS, THE. The 
eight offices or “hours” of the Divine 
Office. 

CANONIZATION. An official pub- 
lic declaration of the heroic virtue of 
an individual and the enrolling of him 
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or her in the canon (i.e., list) of the 
saints. Canonization does not make a 
saint (divine grace and man’s good will 
did that during the person’s life), but is 
a declaration of the proven fact of his 
sanctity. Nowadays canonization must 
be preceded by beatification. Formal 
canonization by the Holy See came only 
gradually into use and many of the 
greatest saints have never been formally 
canonized. It is reasonable to suppose 
that there have been many more saints 
on earth than those whose names we 
know. The judgment of the Church is 
infallible and unalterable when she de- 
clares anyone a saint. 

CANTATE SUNDAY. The fourth 
Sunday after Easter, so called from the 
first word of the Introit. 

CANTICLE. A sacred song whose 
words are taken from the Bible and re- 
cited or sung in the Divine Office. The 
chief canticles are the Benedictus, Mag- 
nificat, and Nunc dimittis. 

CANTOR (Latin singer). 
in a liturgical choir. 


CAPPA (Latin, a cloak). <A large 
mantle with shoulder-cape and hood, 
worn black by the Dominicans, Trini- 
tarians, Servites, white by the Premon- 
stratensians. Cappa magna is a cere- 
monial garment with a long train; that 
of cardinals is red silk and of bishops 
violet wool. 


CAPPELLA ARDENTE (Italian, 
glowing chapel). Any place wherein a 
dead body is lying awaiting burial, sur- 
rounded by burning candles. 

CAPRANICA COLLEGE, THE. 
The oldest of the Roman seminaries, 
founded by Cardinal di Capranica in 
1457, 

CAPSULA. The metal vessel in 
which the large Host is reserved in the 
tabernacle for benediction and exposi- 
tion. ‘ 

CAPUCHINS, THE (probably so- 
called from Italian scappuccini, hermits, 
and not from capuce, hood). One of 
the three branches of the Franciscan 
Order, instituted by Blessed Matthew 
da Bascio in 1525. The friars follow 
a strict interpretation of the Rule of St. 
Francis, and are numerous throughout 
the world. Their brown habit is distin- 
guished by a long pointed hood, they 
wear sandals, and are bearded. Father 
Theobald Mathew, the famous Irish 
preacher for temperance in the use of 
alcoholic drink, was a Capuchin friar. 

CARDINAL (Latin cardo, a hinge). 
One of the college of the counsellors 
and assistants of the Pope in the gov- 
ernment of the Church, Their most 
responsible duty is to elect a new Pope 
at a vacancy. All cardinals must live in 
Rome, unless they are bishops of for- 
eign sees. Cardinals as such have pre- 
cedence immediately after the Pope, but 
the cardinalate is an office, not a grade 
in the ecclesiastical hierarchy. They 
are divided among themselves into car- 
dinal-bishops (who are bishops of the 
suburban sees around Rome), cardinal- 
priests (who may be either bishops or 
priests) ahd cardinal-deacons, who are 
all priests. At one time a layman could 
be a cardinal, and the famous Cardinal 


A leader 


Antonelli, Secretary of State to Pope 
Pius IX, was never more than a deacon. 
The cardinals were originally the prin- 
cipal clergy of the city of Rome. 

CARDINAL DEAN. The senior 
cardinal-bishop, who presides at the cor- 
onation of the Pope. 

CARDINAL PROTECTOR. A car- 
dinal whose duty it is to have a care for 
the interests of a given religious order, 
church, country, etc. The duty confers 
no jurisdiction. 

CARDINAL SEES. The seven epis- 
copal sees around Rome, namely, Al- 
bano, Frascati, Ostia, Palestrina, Porto 
and Santa Rufina, Sabina, Velletri. 


CARDINAL VICAR. The colloquial 
name for the Vicar of the city, that is, 
of the vicar general who administers 
the see of Rome in the name of the 
Pope. He is himself a cardinal and a 
bishop. 

CARDINAL VIRTUES. The four 
great moral virtues of prudence, justice, 
fortitude and temperance, upon which 
all other virtues hinge (cardo, a hinge). 

CARDINAL IN CURIA (i.e., “at the 
court”). A cardinal permanently resi- 
dent in Rome. 

CARMEL. 1. A mountainous ridge 
in Palestine, the cradle of the Carmelite 
Order. 2. Any Carmelite monastery, 
usually of nuns. 


CARMELITE RITE, THE. The 
variation of the Latin liturgy proper to 
the Carmelite Order, but now used only 
by the Calced Carmelites. One of its 
features is that the Salve Regina is said 
or sung before the last gospel of every 
Mass (except at Requiems). 


CARMELITES, THE. The order of 
Friars of the most Blessed Mother of 
God and ever-virgin, Mary of Mount 
Carmel. Some of their historians claim 
that they are the successors of hermits 
living on Mount Carmel under the di- 
rection of Elias and Eliseus, but noth- 
ing is certainly known of them before 
1155. Owing to the zeal of St. Teresa 
and St. John of the Cross they are now 
divided into two separate congregations, 
those “of the Old Observance” or 
“Calced” and the “Discalced” or bare- 
footed. Their habit is brown and white 
and they have friaries in the United 
States. The Carmelite nuns were 
founded in 1452, and they lead a very 
austere enclosed life. The number of 
vocations to this life is one of the no- 
table features of Catholicism 
own day. 


CAROL. A sacred song associated 
with a particular festival (generally, but 
not always, Christmas), partaking of the 
nature of folk-song. Most of what are 
called carols by Catholics nowadays are 
simply Christmas hymns. 


in our 














Eleventh Station 


( Jesus is Nailed to the Cross) 


By J. Corson Miller 


HEY flung Him down on the heavy Cross— 
So low, the Saviour, called Most High; 
They stretched His sacred arms and limbs 
The way they willed that He must die. 
Though He was stronger than all the world, 
He was too weak, from pain, to cry. 


Then nails and hammers, waiting, met 
In sacrilegious, red embrace; 

And with each kiss His precious Blood 
Baptized anew. the human race. 

And, oh, His loving Father in heaven, 
He wept to see His loved Son’s Face! 


I hear those death-tools sing to-day 
Their selfsame song of lust and hate; 

lt was my sins that paved the way 

For hammers that could hardly wait. . . . 


Dear Jesus, penitent, I call: 
Let not, through me, the next stroke fall! 
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Let Us Dine Well 
By Georgia S. Fink 


OST of us make it a point to de- 
mand the best for ourselves and 
for our families; the best radio, the best 
motor car, the finest raiment; the best 
doctor if we are ill; the most skillful 
lawyer if we are in legal difficulties; the 
fnest home and the purest and best of 
food. We shudder at the thought of un- 
sanitary living conditions, of foul air, of 
poisonous drinking water, of tainted food. 
Is it not amazing, then, to consider the 
vast number of persons—many of them 
(atholics—who merely shrug their 
shoulders or smile tolerantly at the con- 
taminated literature of the day, and who 
constantly breathe its foul moral atmos- 
phere, drink its poisonous philosophy, 
“at up” its tainted artistry? This, too, 
when we consider that never was there 
atime when such a wealth of interesting, 
stimulating and entertaining literature of 
superlative quality could be found by the 
discriminating Catholic reader—and not 
all of it, by any means, put out by Catholic 
publishers. One is reminded of the huge 
open-air markets seen in California which 
are filled with such a seemingly endless 
variety of the finest fruits, vegetables, 
meats and drinks that the prospective pur- 
chaser is quite apt to commit the sin of 
gluttony, if he can afford it. 

To those readers who demand that the 
best of literary food be served in their 
homes may I suggest one menu—a well 
balanced meal, quality guaranteed ? 

For a mental cocktail—with hors 
foeuvres: Fish on Friday by Leonard 
Feeney, S. J. The simple things of every 
day Catholic life are here so blended as 
to convey a delectable flavor—and I do 
not mean a flavor of fish only, since but 
one of the fourteen ingredients concerns 
fish. 

For the soup course: The Eternal 
Galilean by Dr. Fulton J. Sheen. This 
isno thin austere consommé but a heart- 
warming, life-giving broth, strengthening 
to mind and soul. 

Asan entrée: The Vatican: 





Yesterday, 


Today and Tomorrow by Georges Seldes. * 


Here is a book, a bit complicated in the 
making, as entrées usually are, but most 
jleasing to the palate by reason of its 
novelty. It is a history of that “insti- 
lution devoted to things of the spirit” 
Written in a most interesting and popular 
Manner by a non-Catholic whose admi- 
tation and appreciation of the Church is 
very great indeed. 

For the roast: Paderewski by Charles 
Phillips. A substantial viand is this 
story of a modern immortal. Those read- 
&s who are interested in modern history 
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Editor’s Note: Due to unforeseen 
circumstances, the article on Soviets 
and the Theatre, by G. M. Godden, 
has been delayed. It will appear 
in THE SIGN in the next issue. 











(and who is not) may read something 
of the struggles of Poland, described by 
one who, himself, witnessed the partic- 
ular distress of that unhappy country 
during the trying year of 1919. Music 
lovers may read the life story of a great 
artist, told by a literary artist; and, 
finally, biography enthusiasts may read 
of the long, eventful and honorable 
career of a remarkable character, penned 
by a man who had a true appreciation of 
nobility. May God rest his soul! 

The salad: Settled Out of Court by 
Father Ronald Knox. This tale has the 
crisp coolness and a certain tang we wish 
for in a detective story—and a salad— 
without the commonplace messiness we 
too often get in both. 

And last, the dessert: The Modern 
Muse, Poems of Today. Here is an 
anthology containing a great variety of 
sweets from which the reader may choose 
his favorites. Father John W. Lynch, 
writing in the May issue of the Catholic 
World, tells us the proper way to read 
anthologies of poetry: “haphazardly— 
with no effort except to let the mind 
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browse at ease, to nibble suspiciously, 
and if interested to devour; if not, to 
pass on to more succulent offerings.” 
No one, having dined on the above, 
wisely and well, need fear either mental 
or spiritual indigestion—those all too 
prevalent afflictions of our time. 


HURCH UNITY MOVEMENTS 

IN THE UNITED STATES. By 
H. Paul Douglass. Institute of Social 
and Religious Research, New York. 
$3.00. 


Seventeen chapters, four appendices, 
numerous tables and charts and an Index 
extend this volume to 576 pages. The 
researchers were certainly on the job. 
It is the further result of another study 
undertaken a few years ago by the In- 
stitute of Social and Religious Research 
on “Protestant Cooperation in Ameri- 
can Cities.” So great an interest was 
manifested by those who were questioned 
on Protestant Codperation that the In- 
stitute decided to study the possibility 


‘and probability of church unity in this 


country. The results which appear were 
formulated from replies received from 
more than 20,000 persons who were 
reached by means of questionnaires. 

One thing is apparent from this study 
—the scandal of a divided Christendom. 
But even worse, Protestantism is divided 
in itself. Even the smallest sects 
evidence the most varied opinions on the 
very foundations of Christian teaching. 
Although a respectable number of opin- 
ions expressed a desire for unity of some 
kind, the prevailing sentiment is’ not 
favorable to any union with the Roman 
Catholic Church. Many of the answers 
to questionnaires were quite bitter to- 
wards the Catholic Church and especially 
towards the Pope. 

A study of this book makes all the 
more certain that the Papacy is the 
“stone of stumbling” among Protestants, 
as Christ was among the Jews. . The 
teaching of the Popes on church union 
is-given only piecemeal. The paternal 
solicitude which motivated: their- en- 
cyclicals and decisions and the gracious 
invitations to dissident Christians do not 
appear. In this matter we commend to 
the attention of the publishers the recent 
collection of Pontifical statements pub- 
lished under the title Rome and Reunion. 

It requires much patience and good 
temper to read through this maze of 
statistics, tables, charts, appendices, etc. 
It is all very confusing. Surely Our 
Lord never intended that the path to 
union with the One Holy Catholic 
Apostolic Roman Church, which is the 
source of real Christian Unity, should 
have to wind its devious way through 
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all the varieties and shades of opinion 
revealed by this book. 

Catholics interested in Protestant 
trends, and especially the distance which 
still separates different Protestant sects 
from the Catholic Church (there are 
several tables on this) will find much to 
interest them. A reading of this book 
will inspire Catholics to turn more 
fervently than ever to prayer to God, as 
the source from which any inclination, 
even the smallest, to enter the Catholic 
Church must come. 


HE LIFE OF ST. PHILIP NERI. 
By V. J. Matthews. Burns, Oates & 
Washbourne, London. 2/6. 


Father Matthews has sifted the im- 
mense amount of material extant on the 
life of St. Philip Neri and produced a 
short but pleasing biography of one of 
the most lovable of the Saints. He tells 
the simple tale of the Apostle of Rome, 
skilfully weaving the threads of St. 
Philip’s holy and colorful career. The 
youth seeking the religious shrines on 
the hills of Florence, the zealous apostle 
of Rome, the mystic consumed with 
divine love, the humorist, the friend of 
Popes and dignitaries, the Founder of 
the Congregation of the Oratory—all 
these incidents and qualities are told in 
a simple but graceful style. There is no 
mention of the scandals current in the 
Rome of St. Philip’s day, which he did 
so much to undo. Instead the author 
dilates on the spirit of love and zeal, the 
natural cheerfulness—even gaiety, which 
radiated from St. Philip and which at- 
tracted enthusiastic followers from every 
state of life. 


N.TEW MANUAL OF THE ARCH- 
4 CONFRATERNITY OF THE 
SACRED PASSION. Edited and re- 
vised by Rev. Father Raymund, C.P. 35c. 


The Archconfraternity of the Sacred 
Passion is a society for Catholic men and 
women of all walks of life, founded with 
the sublime purpose of assisting them 
to keep ever before their minds the 
thought of the sufferings of Jesus Christ. 
But it aims at more than stirring up the 
memory of Christ’s sufferings: ‘Its ulti- 
mate purpose is to get them to love God 
and to manifest that love in the only 
genuine way—by imitating Christ. There 
is no more efficacious motive to urge 
people to be lovers of God and doers of 
His will in all the vicissitudes of life 
than to bring home to them the truth ex- 
pressed in the words of St. Paul: “He 
loved me and delivered Himself for me!” 
The recollection of Christ’s individual 
love for the human soul does more to 
effect true Christian living than any 
other means. 

Thanks to the zeal of Father Ray- 
mund the Archconfraternity is gaining 
in membership. In order to keep pace 





with the increasing numbers, certain 
changes have been made in the Manual 
and new material added to further the 
work of the Archconfraternity. The 
contents of The New Manual are divided 
into three parts: first, the Origin, Object, 
and Pontificial Approbation of the Arch- 
confraternity ; second, The Rule of Life, 
made in such a manner that it will not in- 
terfere with the duties of any state of 
life ; third, Devotions and Prayers proper 
for those truly devoted to Our Lord’s 
Passion. One of the features of the last 
division is the inclusion of an entire 
Mass. By “praying the Mass” they will 
no longer be passive spectators of the 
most solemn of all religious acts, but will 
become active participators. 

The New Manual is attractive in 
format and convenient in size, easy to 
read, and well bound. Those who wish 
to obtain it are requested to order it 
direct from Rev. Father Raymund, C.P., 
Director, Archconfraternity of the 
Sacred Passion, St. Michael’s Monastery, 
Union City, N. J. 


COMPANION TO THE SPIR- 

ITUAL EXERCISES OF 
SAINT IGNATIUS. By Aloysius 
Ambruzzi, S.J... P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 
New York, N. Y. $2.25. 


In making a retreat the reading and 
meditating on a book like A Companion 
to the Spiritual Exercises of Saint 
Ignatius will be of great benefit in focus- 
ing the attention of the mind and furnish- 
ing points for meditation. This book 
renders the Spiritual Exercises of Saint 
Ignatius more easy to follow. It is 
written for the general reader. The 
author increases the utility of his book 
by inserting pictures describing some of 
the mysteries of Our Lord’s life. Pray- 
ers, verses and appropriate passages at 
the end of each meditation serve to fix 


‘the central truth more firmly in the 


mind. There is also a list of books 
recommended for further reading and a 
selection of material suitable for read- 
ing at meals. Cardinal Lépicier con- 
siders that this book “forms one of the 
best works published in English on the 
subject, and better than many other 
books of the kind. It places the true 
Spiritual Exercises of Saint Ignatiys 
within reach of every soul of good will.” 


HE FIRST CARDINAL OF THE 

WEST. By Paul R. Martin; illus- 
trated by W. Kraweic. The New World 
Publishing Co., Chicago, Ill. $3.00. 


In this book there is brought out in. 


detail the long and distinguished record 
of His Eminence George Cardinal Mun- 
delein. -His Eminence -assumed the 
burden of the Metropolitan See of 
Chicago during the second -year of the 
World War. He immediately set about 
winning the hearts and confidence of his 





people, that he might show himself g 
true and faithful shepherd. His de 
ceased predecessor, Archbishop Quigley, 
had labored well in behalf of religion 
and had laid the foundation for 4 
thriving Catholicity in his great arch- 
diocese. Nevertheless there were grave 
problems awaiting his successor. 

How he accomplished these under- 
takings, and how he realized his ideals 
is the burden of this book. With the 
Catholic population of the Archdiocese 
multiplying rapidly, it was necessary to 
launch a program of church building to 
meet its many needs. Under the direc- 
tion and inspiration of the new Arch- 
bishop churches, seminaries, hospitals 
and orphanages were promptly erected, 
In all the buildings, raised to the honor 
of God and the service of man, His 
Eminence endeavored to unite true re- 
ligious art with practical utility, as the 
Quigley Memorial and St. Mary’s of the 
Lake demonstrate. 

It would be erroneous, however, to 
entertain the impression that this book 
is concerned only with the material ex- 
pression of the Cardinal’s character. 
There is united with a genius for organ- 
ization and business acumen a deep 
spirituality. It is this personal attach- 
ment to the human needs of his many 
sheep that motivated him in his activ- 
ities as Archbishop and Cardinal. His 
attitude toward the souls of his flock is 
well epitomized in his simple statement: 
“T would rather help save the soul of a 
kiddie from the streets than erect the 
finest monument in Chicago.” 


IVERS GLIDE ON. By A. Hamil- 
ton Gibbs, Little Brown & Co, 
Boston. $2.50. 


Home life in the suburbs is much the ’ 


same in England as it is in America. 
Longfellow Road in Putney, a suburb of 
London, was lined with rows of identical 
unimaginative houses. It could find its 
counterpart outside a dozen American 
cities. Mr. Gibbs records a six months’ 
history of the typical family in such an 
environment. In his mildly cynical way 
he does well. 

George Hibberd is of the stuff that 
makes the backbone of a nation. His 
answer to the futile fussing of wife 
Gwen is to reach for his pipe and 
pouch. He has sired a brood of four 
to whom he is an utter stranger; has 
watched them run to Gwen with their 
juvenile heartburnings to be comforted 
with: “There, there. Now, blow your 
nose and don’t cry any more.” A desire 
to see the world he must satisfy with 
travel books read to a constant overtone 
of wifely bombardment. -To Hibberd 
his office meant dignity, order, rhythm; 
his home an inadequate space for six 
lusty and different egoes. Little wonder, 
then, the appeal of the River. It moved 
with unhesitating determination toward 
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It could 
It could 


the sea. Nothing could stop it. 
do what Hibberd could not. 
escape. 

Things begin to happen when Hibberd 
fnds a companion soul in unknown 
daughter Ruth. He takes her to see the 
ships from far off lands, with funny 
little brown men aboard them; to see 
his gliding River. Only a tyke, she 
understands his loneliness. Noticing 
this sudden affection the family gapes. 

Punctually every year Hibberd bought 
a ticket for the Irish Sweepstake. It 
was an annual gesture, but this year he 
won. A fund settled upon Gwen, and he 
is down the gliding River with Ruth. 
They bicycle through Italy to find her a 
convent school, and then he will be off 
to “Kandy, Bali, Saigon.” At Venice 
enters Mrs. Bramshaw, whom Hibberd 
feels his other-self would have married 
in the Land of Might-have-been. An 
hysterical letter from Gwen, and Mrs. 
Bramshaw’s urging send him back to 
Putney to find that son Hubert has 
squandered the fund in stocks and wild 
oats. Sylvia is about to have a “nervous 
breakdown,” and son Michael has joined 
the Air Force. 

Along with his money went Kandy, 
Bali, Saigon. But Ruth is well settled 
with Mrs. Bramshaw, away from the 
small-souled atmosphere of Longfellow 
Road. Hibberd takes up where he left 
off, reads travel books after dinner, holds 
his occasional vigil on the bank of the 
gliding River. It is a splendid picture 
of life that Mr. Gibbs offers to us. The 
story runs smoothly and easily. It is one 
of his best novels. 


RAINING THE ADOLESCENT. 
By Raphael C. McCarthy, S.J. 
Bruce & Co., Milwaukee, Wis. $2.00. 








The adolescent is not treated here as | 


amere subject for psychological dissec- 
tion; not a mere specimen of highly 
interesting bacteria under the coldly 
critical microscope of psychological 
observation. The youth is a human 
being, possessing an immortal soul and 
made to the image and likeness of God. 


He is not only to be studied; he is to be | 


saved as well. Altogether too much of 


modern psychology confines itself merely 
tostudying the adolescent. But in youth- | 


ful behavior there are heights that mere 


study cannot climb and depths that it | 
Only solid spirituality | 


cannot plumb. 
tan accomplish that. Psychology alone 
tan make but a half success at best. 
Sincere religious conviction must be the 
tasis and foundation of the whole thing. 

The author stresses an idea which 
Many writers on this subject apparently 


werlook or deem unworthy of notice. | 
e adult must strive for a sympathetic | 


derstanding of the youth’s problems. 
Too often older minds see the problems 
ifthe young through the eyes of maturity. 
Consequently, they miss the real diffi- 
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HEXIN STOPS A THROBBING HEADACHE 


Now there is no need to avoid a 
difficult situation when you feel 
“below par”— no need to break im- 
portant engagements on account of 
ordinary aches and pains. 

“2 HEXIN with water” is a magic 
phrase to people in pain. It means 
relief in record time and—above all 
—saFE relief. 

HEXIN was originally developed 
for children. It could not and does 





not contain any habit-forming drugs. 

HEXIN eases pain SAFELY by relax- 
ing tenseness and nervous strain—by 
removing the pressure on sensitive 
nerve ends. 

Buy Hextn from your druggist 
in convenient tins containing 12 tab- 
lets or economical bottles of 50 and 
100 tablets. 

Send coupon below for FREE trial 
size package. 


HEXIN, Inc. 


8 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS ¥ 
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measures to help him solve it. Once  preciate and treasure the charm of its soul of Alfred Noyes must occupy a high in the 
confidence is inspired by such sympa- pages. Strongly recommended especially and unique place. His fame as a man | cellent 
thetic understanding, many of the night- to those who thought that the days of of letters is sufficient assurance that his Social: 
mares suffered by those who train youth childhood were far beyond recall. soul story will be well told. The means fine W! 
will vanish. he used in his quest of God were most Nea 
This book could have been written only HE ANTE-ROOM. By Kate unexpected and unusual. with a 
by one who has a sincere respect for O’Brien. Doubleday, Doran Com- Agnostic in his youth, he took up the Deal : 
youth and a keen realization of youth’s New York. N. Y. $2.50 study of the idols of agnosticism— Ameri 
take : pany, New York, N. Y. $2.50. . 
capabilities. The book is not merely the Spencer, Darwin, Huxley and Haeckel, falls o 
product of the author’s training in Here we have what is all too rare a__ only to discover that each of them postu- not Ww! 
psychology, but of years of practical deal- _ thing—an intelligent novel witha distinct lated something, indefinite possibly, yet Mr. H 
ing with the joys and the sorrows, the Catholic note. Miss O’Brien has grasped unmistakably present in their writings, rather 
triumphs and the failures, the virtues and to a marked degree the true Catholic that pointed to a belief in God. Under measu 
the faults of youth. One can easily read spirit—the easy but remarkably natural the strange guidance of these agnostics, One is 
this book and grasp the author’s message solid piety of the Irish Catholic. to whom he later added Voltaire, Swine J Mr. H 
without being overwhelmed by the The Ante-room is a fine, delicate burne, John Stuart Mill and others, the might 
knowledge he possesses. Parents, teach- psychological novel. As a surgeon with young student carried out their teachings liberty 
ers, priests and all those entrusted with a keen scalpel, the author probes and to a logical conclusion and slowly but averag 
the development of youth will welcome lays bare the souls of her characters. surely felt drawn to the Christian re- | book, 
this truly helpful volume. The list of | While one may at times question the ac- ligion. It was no easy task and one can had fe 
suggested readings, the index, and the curacy of her analyses, one must always easily surmise the mental anguish, the a long 
admirable arrangement of topics for dis- admire the artistry and deftness of her  soul-struggle of this sensitive poet. Anyhe 
cussion render the book not only readable _ characterizations. The book is engrossing and, at the | Will t 
but useful. The action of the novel takes place same time, instructive. In its pages one 
during the three days interim between meets Goethe, Tyndall, Hegel, Huxley, I 
EW ON THE GRASS. By the Eve of All Saints, All Saints and All Browning and a host of other men famed Ti 
Eiluned Lewis. Macmillan Com- Souls Day of the year 1880. Teresa in letters or science. The book isa f 9250, 
CE REET TE r 9 Mulqeen, mother of a wealthy Irish literateur’s criticism of men of letters. 
pany, New York, N. Y. $2.00. : : ; : : | 
‘ Catholic family, is dying. Her only It is a poet’s approach to God, and yet Int 
In this autobiography of a childhood, _ regret is that in dying she will leave her more. In the fine and real sense of the blaspk 
the author has successfully and charm- physically deformed son, Reggie, with- word, it is the approach of a student seek- ] biogre 
ingly turned back the pages of her life out a buffer between himself and the ing wisdom and finding God—for God he car 
book and captured for us the beauty and world. As young ladies, Agnes and is Wisdom. a nov 
innocent joys of her younger days. To Marie Rose (daughters of Teresa, had Every searcher after truth should read and t! 
read this book after being surfeited with both loved Vincent O’Regan. The this book. Every soul struggling with | with 
modern, sophisticated novels is like marriage of Vincent and Marie Rose had doubts should study these pages and find back 
coming suddenly to a beautiful country- been unhappy and each opportunity that satisfaction in their calm logic. Timid Engla 
side immediately after a gentle shower presented itself, Marie Rose came to souls shirking the responsibility and heed: 
has cleansed and purified everything. Agnes for comfort. The approaching obligations consequent on the _attain- world 
One feels refreshed, buoyed up and just death of the mother presents one of ment of truth, should be inspired and § "*e 
a bit regretful that the world cannot al- those opportunities and Marie Rose and encouraged and strengthened by this lortur 
ways and in all places be equally as Vincent come to stay at Roseholm. story of the sincere seeking of a soul down 
clean. Agnes, tormented in soul because of her that did not stop to reckon the cost. , The 
The city-bred reader of Dew on the guilty love for Vincent, seeks pardon, ish f 
Grass begins to suspect and then to guidance and strength in the Sacraments. HE CHALLENGE TO oy 
realize keenly that he has missed some- The dramatic possibilities of the book LIBERTY. By Herbert Hoover. to i 
thing splendid because he knew not life are tremendous and the reader may Chasins Sevtiese’s Sane Mek ae o% 
ae . . s , 2 self 
in the country. Those whose early days wonder if, at times, the author has $1.75 . 
were spent on a farm or country estate utilized them to the utmost. From a clipes agenc 
will experience an overpowering nos- Catholic viewpoint this is the one flaw After a long silence ex-President x. 
talgia as incident after incident will re- in the story. One would think that the Hoover once again raises his voice in the ‘a 
call like experiences in their own lives. .true psychology of such a religious political arena, this time in defense of = 
The very simplicity of the book at character as Agnes would dictate a liberty, in a book entitled The Challeng? po 
times makes it all but touch the sublime. supernatural motive for her renuncia- To Liberty. It is a book that is sur “ . 
There is something naive, innocent and _ tion instead of the purely natural motive  prisingly unlike the Herbert Hoover o Cs | 
delightfully attractive about this re- given in the book. Again, toa Catholic, campaign days with his dry-as-dust ps u 
capturing of childhood days. This may religion would provide a much finer _ statistical speeches. The blazing: torch inn 
possibly be because it is such a happy answer to Vincent than the cowardly of liberty is thrust out to us from the P 
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font cover. Within, its pages roar and 
crackle with the fires of denunciation and 
fervid exhortation. 

Yet, it is not all emotional writing that 
Mr. Hoover gives us. He gets down to 
facts and figures and definitions. Going 
back to the early days of the Pilgrim 
Fathers he traces the triumphs and prog- 
ress of liberty through the War of the 
Revolution, across the nineteenth century 
toour own day. Herein he endeavors to 
show the benefits of liberty which, 
ironically enough, were somewhat ob- 
sure during the days of his incumbency 
in the White House. He has some ex- 
cellent paragraphs on the dangers of 
Socialism and Communism and some 
fine writing on the abuses of liberty. 

Nearly half of the book is taken up 
with a thinly-veiled rebuke to the New 
Deal and an urgent warning to the 
American citizens to beware of the pit- 
falls of regimentation. While he does 
not write hysterically on this question, 
Mr. Hoover is, nevertheless, treading on 
rather thin ice. He confuses emergency 
measures with permanent legislation. 
One is led to wonder whether, perhaps, 
Mr. Hoover is thinking back on what he 
might have done to uphold and defend 
liberty during his tenure of office. The 
average American voter, on reading this 
book, will probably wish that Mr. Hoover 
had felt the way he does in this book 
along time ago and acted accordingly. 
Anyhow, his words are fighting words. 
Will they be answered ? 


HE BALLIOLS. By Alec Waugh. 
Farrar & Rinehart, New York. 


§2.50. 


In the mind of the utilitarian, it is mild 
blasphemy to read a novel. Give him a 
biography or a history or some such that 
he can get teeth into. However, here is 
anovel that has the authority of history 
and the intimacy of biography, all done 
with no little grace. The author gazes 
back into the dimming vista of pre-war 
England, “when Catholicism was the 
hereditary handicap with which the 
worldly ambitions of certain families 
were burdened,” and traces, singly, the 
fortunes and mishaps of the Balliols 
down to the present turbulent day. 

The Balliols are any middle class Eng- 
lish family with a half century of re- 
spectability and comparative wealth be- 
hind it. Running down through this 
family we meet first with Balliol him- 
lf. The word “Travellers” on the 
agenda of a board meeting solves the 
question of his wife’s possible infidelity. 
The dashing Roy Rickman is sent to 
peddle wine in the Colonies. His wife 
weeks “escape” in Spiritualism. 

Aunt Stella, calm and self-possessed, 
Was of that army which spoke of the 
“Cause” when they referred to the 
Woman’s vote. Unkindly twitted at a 
dinner party because she was unwed, 


she returned to her flat to find a letter 
from Allan Cheyne demanding she marry 
him. Was she to become the devoted 
wife of a member of the Foreign Office 
and advance her heretical views from the 
pedestal of conformity, or remain with 
the ungainly group of feminists? The 
matter was settled after a night in the 
jail and her picture, with a discolored eye, 
on every breakfast table in the land. 

The first fall from grace of Ruth is 
entirely removed from the atmosphere 
of seduction. With Tavenham, “who 
knew the exact tone to adopt towards a 
servant,” she transcends anything that 
smacks of trapped girlhood. Next morn- 
ing, proud as Punch, she hums the latest 
song hit which she had heard at “Hullo 
Tango” the night before. All this is 
rather disconcerting to one who holds 
to an objective norm of morality. Sin, 
even when not in a squalid setting, can 
never be a thing of grace and beauty. 

A pitiful attempt to get votes for 
women puts Lucy in jail. Her hunger 
strike is broken by a native weakness, 
and she returns to the world discredited. 
Determined to prove her worth as a flag 
waver she goes to the Wild West Show 
and is run down by horses in the act of 
whipping out the suffragette banner. 
Then, hospitalized and sent to the Malay 
States to recover and forget. A staid 
and conventional marriage, there, ends 
Lucy. 

Hugh found himself during the War. 
The dashing uniform and the ways of 
army life came natural to him; as also 
the authority of an officer in the trenches. 
Later he takes a position of Master at 
Fernhurst. A failure in teaching, a 
failure in business, he motors out of 
London to commit suicide. Ironically, 
he meets with a fatal accident trying to 
save the life of a child. Belatedly a 
soldier’s death. 

If it did not follow the pattern of 
Cavalcade and numerous similar books 
and plays, The Balliols would have 
greater appeal. Withal, one must admit 
that here is fine writing. 


HE SPIRITUAL LEGACY OF 

NEWMAN. By Wm. R. Lamm, 
S.M.,S.T.L. Bruce Publishing Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. $2.50. 


Cardinal Newman had a vivid realiza- 
tion of the Deity dwelling within him. 
Upon this truth was erected his spiritual 
life as an Anglican and as a Catholic. 
“My body is Thy temple,” he cried in 
wonderment, “O astounding, awful truth! 


I believe it! I know it!” This Divine 
indwelling is the thread which Fr. 
Lamm uses to catch together the teach- 
ings of the great Cardinal. It was not 
a light task to coordinate the writings of 
Newman into a spiritual system. 

Newman in the course of his life was 
many men, but his teaching may ever be 
traced to a single beginning: The Divine 
indwelling. He felt that it was his voca- 
tion to bring this truth home in a striking 
manner to the eager undergraduates of 
Oxford who looked to him for leader- 
ship. It was his endeavor to make the 
spiritual life not a multiplicity of out- 
ward observances, but more than all 
else—a life. 

With clean, sweeping strokes Newman 
passes quickly over Sin, for he never 
felt himself a John the Baptist shouting 
reproof and judgment from the wilder- 
ness. His office was to lead to perfec- 
tion. Only the obstacles those meet who 
are in the state of Grace occupy his at- 
tention. These he presents under a single 
heading. All that keeps from God is 
summed up in that vice which Christ 
first warned His disciples against: Hy- 
pocrisy. Not the type of hypocrisy that 
causes a despicable character to feign 
that which he does not believe. Rather, 
the “hypocrite is one who professes to 
serve God faithfully while he serves Him 
in some part, not all parts.” 

Compiling the scattered teachings of 
Cardinal Newman into a_ synthetic 
system has been for the author the work 
of a devoted disciple. His effort, a 
precious addition to the growing New- 
man library, will be welcomed by the 
Newmanophile for it places him in his 
proper niche as a master of the spiritual 
life. 


TAGES ON THE ROAD. By 
Sigrid Undset. Alfred A. Knopf, 
New York. $2.75. 


Judging from the title of this ex- 
cellent volume one might easily be led 
to expect another “convert’s story.” 
Such is not the case. Sigrid Undset 
mentions her conversion to Catholicism 
infrequently and only in passing. Stages 
On The Road is a collection of essays 
which, as she tells us in the preface, were 
written “particularly with the object of 
making Norwegian readers acquainted 
with pages of history with which, for 
good reasons, the public in a Protestant 
country has been kept in ignorance.” 

She accomplishes this object by taking 
the lives of several medieval Catholic 
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The Brothers ¢ Holy Cross... 


EVOTE their lives to teaching, to secretarial work, and to trades. 
YOUNG MEN who feel called to the religious life as a Brother are 
requested to write for the free illustrated booklet 


“The Training of A Brother” 
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PROTECT YOUR FAMILY 


> «+ UP TO $10,000 . . . 


under our limited coverage 


ACCIDENT and SICKNESS 


POLICY 


If you met with sudden sickness or 
accident, what would your future be? 
Who would protect your family? How 
would you take care of Doctor bills, 
Nurses and the many expenses con- 
nected with unforeseen sickness and 
accident? 

Clear thinking men and women pro- 
tect themselves against emergencies 


such as automobile and train disasters, 
fires, lobar pneumonia, appendicitis 
operation or any of the many common 
sicknesses covered in the North Amer- 
ican Premier Policy. A down payment 
of only $2.00 brings you CASH instead 
of sympathy in case of stated accident 
and sickness. 


NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION 
Anyone 16 to 69 Years Accepted 


NO DUES— 
NO ASSESSMENTS 


You will find many liberal protection 
features in this strong policy. This 
simple, under- 
standable _ policy 
has no compli- 
cated or mislead- 
ing clauses. Can 
you afford to be 
without such pro- 
tection when the 
total cost is only 
$10.00 a year? 





““"888="" MAIL THIS COUPON NO 


North American Accident Insurance Co. 
593 Title Bldg., Newark, N. J. 


Without cost or obligation, send me your 
Free Booklet, “CASH OR SYMPATHY.” 
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ESTABLISHED 48 YEARS 


The North American Accident Insurance 
Company is the oldest and largest exclu- 
sive health and accident insurance com- 
pany in America. Free booklet gives 
you all the facts. Write for it—now! 


NORTH AMERICAN 
Accident Insurance Co. 


593 Title Bidg., Newark, N. J. 


Under Direct Supervision of ] 
46 State Insurance Departments 





figures and drawing a moral from them, 
She interprets the lives and characte, 
of: Ramon Lull of Palma, St. 
Merici, Venerable Robert Southwel, 
S.J., and Margaret Clitherow. The tyy 
final essays in the book are the beg 
“To St. James” is a plea against sins of 
gossip and slander and “Reply toa Parish 
Priest,” is a magnificent defense of th 
intellectual basis of her belief in th 
doctrines of Catholic Church. 

When it comes to medieval histoy 
and lore there are few persons of greater 
authority than Mme. Undset. In her brie 
monographs of the two martyrs, Ve, 
Robert Southwell, S.J. and Margare 
Clitherow, the author manifests her rp. 
nowned deftness in delineating characte; 
and her extraordinary powers of descrip. 
tive writing. These two medieval Eng. 
lish personalities live and move anj 
suffer in a manner startlingly clear jn 
the pages of Sigrid Undset’s book. Their 
lives, in her hands, make thrilling reat. 
ing. The sketch of St. Angela Meric 
recalls the contributions made by Catholic 
women in the Middle Ages to the wp. 
lifting and betterment of womanhood. 

However, it is in the final essay, “Reply 
to a Parish Priest” that Mme. Undse 
excels. Here is apologetic writing at it 
very best. She discusses marriage a 
a sacrament and the impossibility ¢ 
divorce; and shows the rationality o 
such belief. She ends the discussion with 
the beautiful sentiment: “And it is im- 
possible to advocate life-long monogamy 
unless one believes that every singk 
human soul is worth God’s dying to 
save it.” Farther on, when treating ¢ 
suicide, she shows that when people a- 
tempt to lead decent, upright lives with 
no apparent moral reasons, they are, i 
reality, living on the basis of tradition! 
Catholic teachings which they have u- 
consciously absorbed without analyzixz 
them. “Ideas, whose only origin is om 
or other of the Catholic dogmas, wet 
still regarded as obviously true, lox 
after the dogma on which they rested hal 
been forgotten or contested or reject! 
—hbecause the acceptance of the Catholi 
doctrine in the past had left such de 
traces in tradition and habits of thougit 
that ordinary people assumed it to & 
‘natural’ to think thus.” 

In this book we behold the Sigti 
Undset that so many Catholic reades 
have been hoping for. Stages On Th 
Road is utterly Catholic, manifesting ® 
its pages that broader—not broadmindel 
—Catholicism that is so much to be de 
sired. The publisher deserves praise! 
his courage.in issuing a book so intense! 
and unmistakably Catholic in its sett 
ments. Moreover, the printing and bint 
ing have been done handsomely. It’ 
hard to see how anyone could fail 0 
become a better and more conv 
Catholic after reading Stages On T# 
Road. Unquestionably this is one of th 
“must get” books for the parish libra? 
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FOR CHRIST’S CAUSE: 
3 SUGGESTIONS 


Readers of THE SIGN, particularly of our mission department, 

cannot but be aware of the many and pressing needs of our 

missionary Fathers and Sisters in China. Their personal wants 
are few and simple. Were they seeking their own ease and comfort 
they would not abandon the luxuries of America for the hardships of 
China. They require a great deal of money for the building and 
maintenance of chapels, schools, orphanages, dispensaries, homes 
for the aged and crippled. They are dependent for this money upon 
the generosity of their American friends and benefactors. They do 
not look for large donations, but are counting on the consistent giving 
of small amounts. Please remember that they are grateful for pennies 
as well as dollars. 


Not only do we need money for our missionaries already in the 

field; we also need funds for the education and support of young 

men studying for the holy priesthood. God is blessing our 
Order with an abundance of splendid vocations. Some of these aspir- 
ants pay full tuition, others pay part, but others are too poor to pay 
anything. No worthy aspirant, however, will be rejected simply be- 
cause of his poverty. About $300 per year is required for the support 
of a student. To provide means for poor students we are appealing 
for student burses. A burse is $5,000, the interest on which will sup- 
port and educate a poor student in perpetuity. Can a better cause than 
that of bringing worthy young men into the priesthood of Christ 
appeal to the sympathy and generosity of a convinced Catholic? If 
you cannot give an entire burse, your contribution, however small, 
will aid in the starting or completing of a burse. 


It has been well said that it is a poor Will which does not name 

Our Lord Jesus Christ among its beneficiaries. No Catholic 

should ever forget that whatever he has he owes to God 
Almighty. To give His Cause some of it is doing Him no compliment 
whatever. He owns us and everything we have. May we suggest this 
special provision to be embodied in your last Will: 


I hereby give and bequeath to Passionist Missions, Inc., a corporation 
organized and existing under the laws of the State of New Jersey, the sum of 
FEY 1 Ere ee I ge ee {$ } Dollars, and I further 
direct that any and all taxes that may be levied upon this bequest be fully 
paid out of the residue of my estate. 


The above clause incorporated in your last Will and Testament will enable the Passionist 
Missions properly and legally to receive whatever bequest you may care to make for 
their benefit, and your generosity will be kept in spiritual remembrance. 


YOUR COOPERATION SOLICITED! 
Address: PASSIONIST MISSIONS, INC., UNION CITY, N,. J. 


Where Put Your Money? 


GET A | 
LIFE INCOME — You can’t take it 
| with you! 
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What is an Annuity Bond? 


An Annuity Bond is a contract 
between Passionist Missions, Inc., 


and the holder of the Bond, who — Will you hoard it 
or spend it? 


How can I get an Annuity Bond 
Send to Passionist Missions, If 
Union City, N. J., the sum yg 
wish to give; also ‘send full name 
with date and year of birth. © 
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is called an Annuitant. 


e > * 


nro 


é 
Sane 


What does this Contract consist in? 
The Annuitant makes an outright 


gift to Passionist Missions, Inc., Give it away or 


and Passionist Missions, Inc., §| make a Will? 
binds itself to pay a specified sum ff ; 


of money to the Annuitant as long 
as the Annuitant lives. 


5 ae | Why not buy Life 


Whatdeterminestherateofinterest? | Annuities ? 
The age of the Annuitant. 


What is Passionist Missions, Ing 


It is a duly authorized Cathoh 
Missionary Society incorporate 
under the laws of the State ( 
New Jersey. 


ae 


SLL 


Peter 


What are its purposes? 


Its purposes, for which it us 
the gifts of Annuitants, are 
coma education of young men for 


priesthood, and the spread of d th 
When do payments on a Bond begin? Faith through home and foreign missions. 


Interest is reckoned from day the Annuitant’s money 
is received. First payment is made six months later 
and thereafter payments are made semi-annually. 
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What advantages have Annuity Bonds? 


o¢ ¢ 1. PerMANEeNcE: An Annuity Bond never requi 
reinvestment. 
When do payments cease? A y Th £ j hi q 
Fie hn dena lt ie Kei. 2. ABuNDANT Y1ELp: The rate of interest is the ight 
consistent with absolute safety. 
* * > , : 
3. Security: Annuity Bonds are secured by the mot 
If Bond is lost, do payments cease? as well as financial backing of the Passionist Ord 
By ve cin _— —- eam regularly and 4. Frezepom From Worry: Annuitants are reliey 
ee from the care of property in their old age; are save 
aa from the temptation to invest their savings unwiselj 
and have the ease of mind obtained by the banishmet 
What is the price of Annuity Bonds? of anxiety. 
Five Hundred Dollars and upwards. 5. Economy: There are no commissions, la vyen 
ae ie fees or waste in legal contests. 


Are Liberty Bonds accepted? 6. Srzapy Income: The income from Annuity Bond 
‘ , , does not decline. a 
Liberty Bonds, at their market value, are received in i 


payment for Annuity Bonds, but not real estate or 


7. CoNTRIBUTION TO THE Cause oF Curist: An Annuit 
mortgages. 


Bond makes the Annuitant an active sharer in t 

missionary work of the Passionist Fathers in buildit 

e : ld ; ‘ up the Kingdom of Christ at home and abroad, af 
an Annuity Bonds be sold by Annuitants? a perpetual benefactor of the Passionist Order, ‘pal 


No. An Annuity Bond has no market value. ticipating in many rich spiritual blessings. 
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For Further Information Write to 


PASSIONIST MISSIONS, INC., Care of The Sign, UNION CITY, NEW JERSEY | 





